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PREFACE 


The taking of a census is not done by the Superintendent of the Operations 
but by a large number of census officers of all grades from Deputy Commis- 
sioner to Enumerator. In all parts of the country generous service has been 
given throughout the work by census officers of all kinds who are too numerous 
to be mentioned by name. The errors of slip-copying were due to the exigencies 
of the time, and deputy commissioners throughout the province gave their best 
assistance to put them right. As in the previous census the Agents of the Burma 
Railways and of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company spared no pains to make a 
success of the enumeration on their railway and steam-boats. On many 
occasions Mr. Morgan Webb, C.I.E., w'ho superintended the census of 191 1, 
gave me his valuable advice and guidance in difficulties. Maung Ba Sein joined 
the office as head clerk in August 1920 when the man originally lent from the 
Revenue Secretary’s office proved too Inexperienced. 'I am deeply grateful to 
Maung Ba Sein for his assiduous and careful work whether on tour with me when 
preparing for the enumeration or afterwards in the office ; to him I offer the high 
praise that he maintained the standard of excellency he had established by his 
previous work in No. 2 Settlement Party. He was rewarded by the Local 
Government by an appointment as Deputy Myo6k, and after that stayed on for 
four months at the cost of a possible delay of his further advancement, to assist 
the Accountant-General’s Office in getting its census accounts put straight. 
Mr. L. F. Taylor, I.E.S,, the Deputy Superintendent, was appointed specially to 
attend to the work on languages and races and has supplied Appendix B of this 
report ; but with the assistance of Maung Lat, he undertook also the compilation 
of all the first fifteen tables except III and XII. He left the office before this 
report was begun. Maung Lat acted as Assistant Superintendent. He held a 
similar post under the title of Deputy Superintendent in Mr. Morgan Webb’s 
census of 1911 ; and it was on account of the high praise which was given him 
by Mr. Morgan Webb, whom I consulted about the selection of an officer for 
this post, that I asked for his deputation to census again. Maung Lat fully 
justified the selection and deserves the same high praise again. He took a share 
in the work for all tables from VII onwards and under my guidance carried out 
the w’hole of the work for the occupational tables XVII to XX and for the tables 
of the Special Industrial Census as well as Imperial Table XII. 

The actual writing of this report was begun on the 25th January 1923 and is . 
being completed to-dav on the loth May, exactly three and a half months later, 
so that it has occupied just the same length of time as that of my predecessor. 
Like him I have at the same time been occupied with the completion of the 
tabulation ; but I have not attempted to do at the same time any work for the 
Administrative Volume of this report in which notes on the conduct of the opera- 
tions are recorded for the benefit of my successor of 1931. I had however 
practically no time to think about the figures before I began to write the repoit, 
and I had still to discover what I could about them. As the relationship between 
the age-distribution and the variation of the population has not previously been 
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discussed in Burmi, and I had for reference and example no accounts of such a 
discussion elsewhere, I spent much time in the search for a valid substitute for a 
standard age-distribution and had to work out and study many more age- 
distributions and curves than are shown in the report. Consequently the task has 
been more than enough ; I have had no time to polish periods and revise the 
style and arrangement, and I must ask pardon for repetitions and defective 
arrangement. The lack of pictorial representation of the statistics by human 
figures of different sizes or by geometrical patterns or similar devices is due 
partly to the need for economy but chiefly to the conception of this volume as a 
guide to students of the Tables rather than a complete account of the population. 
The usual conception of the census reports makes the Tables form an appendix 
to the Report ; in this case the Report is only a supplement to the Tables, 
I hope the consequent dryness of the Report will receive compensation in the 
publication by others of interesting studies of the tables in which the errors which 
must have been made in writing this Report so hurriedly will be put right. 


Rangoon, the loth Meiy 1923. 


S. G. GRANTHAM. 
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REPORT 


ON TyE 

CENSUS OF BURMA, 1921 


INTRODUCTION. 

Part I.— The Census Operations. 

1. Scope of the Census. — The sixth census of Burma indicated a total 
population of 13,213,193 and was taken between the 15th November 1920 and 
the 18th March 1921. In the greater part of the province it was taken 
synchronously on the night of the latter date, and thus came almost exactly ten 
years after the fifth census for which the date of the synchronous portion was the 
loth March 1911. Of the whole province the only parts entirely excluded from 
the census were the following, all of which were either unadministered or specially 
remote : — 

(i) All Putao District except the eight Hkamti Long Shan States and 
Fort Hertz. 

(a) Unadministered territory associated with the Upper Chindwin District. 

(3) Unadministered territory associated with the Hill District of Arakan, 

but n^t yet assigned to any administrative division ; bounded on 
the east by the Haka Subdivision of the Chin Hills District, on 
the North and West by the Lushai Hills and on South by the Hill 
District of Arakan. 

(4) The uncontrolled portion of the Wa States, 

These areas are shown in solid black in the central map marked “ 1921 ” on 
the next page ; and by a comparison of that map with the map on its right, 
showing the administrative conditions in 1921, it is seen that the census of 1921 
thus covered the whole administered area of the province in some manner or 
other, except in the Putao District to which administration was extended only in 
1914; but in the Somra Tract of the Upper Chindwin District, and in East 
Mangltin of the Northern Shan States (both of w’hich areas were omitted from 
the census of 1911), only an estimate was made. The census extended into 
unadministered territory in the northern part of the Pakokku Hill Tracts, where 
also, as in 1911, only an estimate was made. In all these three areas the basis 
of the estimate was an enumeration of villages, houses and persons of each sex 
in sample areas, and no other particulars besides these were sought. In all other 
parts the enumeration, whether synchronous on the iSth March or non-synchro- 
nous during the preceding four months, included a complete record for every 
person in the full schedule of 16 columns which was the standard for all-India 
and is described in the next article. 

On the next two pages will be found two statements of all the areas in the 
province which were exclu- 
ded from the synchronous 
census either in 191 1 or in 
1921 ; one in the form of 
two maps and one in the 
form of a schedule showing 
the population recorded for 
each such area in 1921. 

Marginal Statement i also 
gives a short summary of 
that schedule, designed to 
show the proportion of the 
population to which each method of the census was applied, and the extent of 


Populations ceosuted by each method in 1921 and 1911 . 


Method of Census, 1921 . 

PnpalatioD, 

Treatment In I9II (1921 popolationt). 

1921 . 

Synchronous. 

Non-Syn- 

chronons. 

Eati- 

mated. 

Omlttad, 

Synchronous 

Non-Synchronous 

Estimated 

Omitted 

tt.387.at7 

1,781,88a 

43^^93 

11,369,100 

5.605 

18,0? I 
1,688,621 

58.9*6 

8,756 

C/a 

00 

Total 

t 3 , 3 ia,i 9 a 

U, 37 4.705 

1,706,692 

67/89 

63 »it 3 
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Areas in each District excluded from Synchronous Census either in 1911 or tn 1921. 

Note.— lo colamn 4. O* omitted j E « estim\ted; NS * non-synchronoas ; Syn « synchronous. 


Name and Serial No. 
in Imperial Tables of 
District, etc., 
Concerned. 


I. Akyab 

a. H. D. of < 
Arakan. ( 

3. Kyaukpyu 

7. Hanthawaddy 

I' 

1 

I 

19, Amherst ^ 


I 


ao. Tavoy 


Census of 1911. 


DSSCR PTION OF AREA 
and serial number. 


Serial 

Number. 


*1. Mergui X 

aO. Pakdkku ( 
H. Tts. 1 

aS. Bhamo ^ 
30. Katha ^ 
3t. Putao j 


35, Upper 
Chindtvin 


iJ 


1 


ag. Myitkyina 


36. Chin Hills 


f 


41. N. Shan 
States. 


42. S. S. Stales 

43. Karenni 


I. Minbya Chin Hills 

а, Myohaung Chin Hills 

3. Buthidaung Hills 

4. Ponnagyun Hills 

5. The whole district as administered ... 

б. Associated unadministered territory ... 

7. Poko Chin Hills 

8. The Coco Islands 

9. Natchaung, Tarigalon, Kyaiktaungbo 

and Myaukkyaukgaung Circles in 
the Kya-in Township 

to. Myawaddy Circle in the Kawkareik 
Townsh p. 

II. T^undaing Circle in the Kya-in 

Township. 

13 . Kyauktwin Circle of Tavoy-Township 

13. Bokpyin Township 

14. .Maliwun Township 

15. Pawut Circleof the Tenasserim Town- 

ship. 

16. Salons living in boats 

17. Administered territorji 
t8. Unadministered territory 

19. Shwegu Kachin Hill Tracts 

20, Sinlum Kachin Hill Tracts 

31 . Katha Kachin Hill Tracts 
33, Mawlu Kachin Hill Tracts 

33. The eight Hkamti L6ng Shan States 

34. Remainder of the district 

25, Somra Tract 

26. Unadministered territory ... 

Htawgaw Kachin Hill Tr.acts 
Sana Kachin Hill Tracts : — 
a) Myitkyina Hill Tracts 
(6) Mogaung Hill Tracts _ ... 
Seven Kachin villages in the Sima 
Kachin Hills. 

Thirty-nine Kachin village-tracts in 
the plain of Myitkyina Township. 

All Kachin Hill Tracts ot the district 
rot mentioned above. 

33. The whole district 

34. The unco'ntrolled portion of the Wa 

States. 

35. East Mangliin 

36. West Mangliin 

37. Kokang Circleof North Hsenwi 

38. Ngadaung and Kodaung tracts and 

Mong Leng in Mong Mit State and 
the whole of all other states except 

items 34, 35. 3h and 37 1 - 

39. The whole ... 

40. The BrS Circle 

41. The Wiwa Circle 

42. Remainder of Karenni 


V’ 

38, 

39. 

so- 

31. 

3 »' 


Method 

of 

enu- 

mera- 

tion, 


'9 


t8 


NS 

NS 

Syn 

Syn 

NS 


3 : o 

ao ! N S 

... I O 

C NS 

jl 

y«-{, 1 NS 

1|ns 

I 
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f*7j i NS 
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NS 
E 
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1 
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16 : NS 
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Census of 1921— Method of 

enumeration and 
population recorded. 

Synchro- 

Non-syn- ' 

Estimated 

nous, 1 

chronous. , 

i 

Omitted, 

5 

6 1 

i 

7 


2,390 i 



2,639 

• • * 

... 

2,966 

••• 


20,914 

... 

... 

... : 

Omitted 


417 ; 

... 

46 

16,448 

MO 

... 

9,018 

• 1 • 

14,588 

*•* 

• • . 

, , , 

1,772 

* •• 


10,716 

• »» 

... 

8441 ; 


... 

1,909 



',825 


. »• 

20.043 

• •• 

• * • 

... 

8,756 

• • » 

5,608 

... 

• t . 

48,128 

... 

. . 

! 908 

> •* 


: 4,793 

»*• 

> rt 

' 7.673 

»• ' 

. • . 

Omitted 


* • * 

7,636 


' •»« 

Omitted 


‘7.305 


... 

979 



2.773 

... 

•• 

798 

• 9. 

3-483 

. 

• •• 

— 

42,266 

*. 

• •• 

; 1 10,079 

... 

... 

... 

Omitted 

... 

(•t 

26,701 

... 

20,597 

31,820 

... 

... 

477,196 


' 

847,618 


... 

3,365 

3,‘44 

57 ,J 4 t 

— 
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changes in the method. Of the total population the portion estimated and not 
actually enumerated was thus 3 per mille, while 862 per mille were enumerated 
synchronously and 135 non-synchronously. 

Broadly the synchronous area was the same as in 1911, while the non- 
synchronous area included all the remainder of the census area of 1911 except 
the unadministered portion of the Pakdkku Hill Tracts and also took into actual 
enumeration for the first time a population of nearly 88,000. The additions to 
the synchronous area since 1911 consisted only of the Coco Islands which are 
a group of small islands over a hundred miles from the coast of Burma and close 
to the Andamans, the Tagundaing circle in the Kya-in township of the Amherst 
district, and 39 villages in the Myitkyina district which in 1911 was the most 
northerly district of the province. The Coco Islands with a population of only 46 
were merely overlooked in previous censuses ; the Tagundaing circle and the 
villages of Myitkyina, with populations of 14,588 and 3,483 respectively, were 
enumerated non-synchronously in 191 1. As in 1911 the synchronous area 
included the M6ng Mit Shan State which is now one of the Federated Shan States, 
excluding however the Kodaung and Ngadaung hill-tracts and the sub-state of 
Mong Leng which are associated with that state but were enumerated non- 
synchronously. 

The non-synchronous area consisted chiefly of the Federated Shan States 
(except the synchronous portion of Mdng Mit), the Karenni states, the Chin 
area (principally the Chin Hills district, the Pakokku Hill Tracts and the Hill 
District of Arakan) the Kachin areas in the northern districts of the province, 
and some sparsely populated areas with poor communications in the Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui districts of the extreme south. In addition two areas in the 
Akyab District, described for this purpose as the Buthidaung and Ponnagyun 
Hills, were enumerated non-synchronously although they had been treated synchro- 
nously in tbe census of 1911 ; the conditions in these areas forbid accuracy in a 
synchronous census but offer no insuperable difficulty if the non-synchronous 
method is used. Of the total population of 1,781,882 enumerated non-synchro- 
nously 1,377,231 belonged to the Federated Shan States and 63,850 to the Karenni 
states ; while about 50,000 were in areas administered on the normal basis of the 
Burma Village Act, and the remainder (about 290,000) were in areas in which 
there was some special kind of administration, generally that of Chin or Kachin 
Hill Tracts. 

2. The Enumeration-Schedule. — The schedule which was used through- 
out the whole area of enumeration, w’hether synchronous or non-synchronous, had 
sixteen columns of which the headings w'ere as follows : — 

1. House No. 

2. Serial No. of Person. 

3. Name, 

4. Religion, 

5. Male or Female, 

6. Married, Unmarried or Widowed, 

7. Age. 

8. Race or Tribe. 

9 Principal occupation or means of subsistence of workers. 

10. Subsidiary occupation or means of subsistence of workers. 

11. For Dependents, the occupation of the worker by whom supported. 

12. Birth-District. 

13. Language ordinarily used in the home. 

14. Literate or illiterate. 

15. Whether literate in English. 

16. Insane, totally blind, leper or deaf-mute. 

The above heading of column 8 differed from the corresponding heading of 
191 1 by omitting all mention of casfe in the English version and zat in the Burmese 
version. The heading of column 13 differed from that of 1911 by the addition 
of the words in the home ; but the instructions for filling the tolumn were the 
same. In the case of column 15 the heading of 191 1 was practically the same as 
that of 1921 in the Burmese form, but in the English form it was merely Knows 
or does not know English. Column 16 of 191 1 asked for a record of persons who 
had been deaf mutes from birth and so differed from that of 1921 which required 
an entry for all deaf-mutes. In other respects the schedule of 1921 was practi- 
cally tbe same as that of 1911. 
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3. Character of Census. — The distinction between synchronous and non- 
synchronous enumeration is not merely a matter of the method of preparing an 
enumeration-record ; it extends also to the contents of that record and, for some 
areas at least, affects the numbers recorded. Demographers use the terms de. 
facto andfl?« /tire to describe two kinds of censuses. The ideal de facto census of 
any area would relate to a stated particular moment of time and would count all the 
persons who at that moment were within each subdivision of the area for which 
separate tabulation of the resulting figures was required. Such a census of a small 
room would ordinarily be a simple affair ; but when the census must cover even a 
town, and still more when it must extend to a province of nearly a quarter million 
of square miles, there are difficulties. Even the definition of “ a particular moment ” 
introduces difficulties, — and that without referring to the theory of relativity — the 
range of longitude alone is enough. Actually therefore the term de facto census in 
practice means a counting of the persons in each area tabulated who were present 
there at approximately the same hour of the clocks of each locality, generally mid- 
night, on a prescribed date. A de jure census proceeds on quite different lines, 
and counts throughout the whole area of the census the population more or less 
permanently associated with each tabulated subdivision of that area. The counting 
on such lines need not be completed within an hour or two ; in the United States 
of America for instance, only a dejure census is taken and the process of enumera- 
tion lasts six weeks. A de jure census will generally give numbers different from 
those of a de facto census of the same area, simply because there is a difference 
between the groups of persons enumerated. 

In Burma, as in other parts of India, the census of normal areas was synchron- 
ous and aimed at being de facto- Even the precision of enumerating the population 
at a fixed hour in every locality could not however be attempted ; only the enumera- 
tion of persons present in each unit of area at some time during a prescribed night 
could be undertaken, with some conventions to prevent omissions or double 
countings of people moving from the charge of one enumerator to that of another 
during the process. For the greater part pf the population this gave a de facto 
enumeration, because the enumeration was generally completed in that part of all 
waking hours in which there is least movement, namely the one or two hours just 
after dusk. But as will be stated more fully in the next article the records for some 
enumerators’ charges had to include some people who were net de facto present 
but belonged to them only de jure, while some others had to include persons who 
were associated with them neither de jure not de facto, and in many small details 
of the synchronous area the census of some persons was really taken non-synchro- 
nously. In the non-synchronous areas of Burma the census was essentially de 
jure. But, as is explained in Articles 5 and 6, a few parallel modifications in both 
the synchronous and the non-synchronous census had to be made to obtain 
results which could be combined in a single total. Thus the census was approxi- 
mately de facto for the province as a whole and for the sub-divisions of it for which 
separate statistics are given in the Imperial Census Tables. Within the synchro- 
nous area the census was approximately de facto for the whole and for all large 
parts ; but if small areas are taken the divergence from a true de facto census 
may be proportionately large in occasional instances. Within the non-synchronous 
area the census was nearly de jure in the records for villages and similar small 
areas, but approximately de facto for states and larger areas. 

4 . Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes the ordinary 
portions of the province, to which synchronous enumeration was generally applied, 
are divided successively into districts, townships and village-tracts. In Map 3 on 
the second page of this Introduction the Northern and Southern Shan States are 
marked with vertical hacking and Karenni immediately to the south of them 
with cross-haching ; half-way down the western boundary of the province is a 
black patch of unadministered territory, immediately to the south-east of which 
the Pak6kku Hill Tracts are somewhat indistinctly shown. The other areas 
named on the map are the 39 districts of the province ; these vary in extent 
from 1,500 to 9,000 square miles, and even the latter limit is exceeded by some 

'i.in the extreme north which include remote and vaguely defined unadministered 
areas. For administrative purposes the districts arc grouped into divisions, which 
are shown on the map as they existed at the date of the census.* Each district 
is divided into a number of parts, usually four to seven in number, called 
townships which are thus extensive areas including towns but chiefly of a rural 


t Ste footnote to Article 9 below. 
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character. The number of villages in a township varies with the locality but is 
commonly two or three hundred. The term township in English records is never 
used in any other sense than as the name of the area in the occupation of a village- 
community, and it is the most usual name in those records for such an area ; its 
standard English meaning is thus similar to the meaning in Burma of village- 
tract. In America and in some colonies a township seems to consist of a town 
and its immediate environs as far as they are under the same municipal admims- 
tration. Thus the term township as used in Burma has a special meaning, which 
must be borne in mind when it is used in this report. The village-tract is in many 
senses the ultimate unit of administration. Some remarks upon its definition and 
nature will be found in Article 57 of Chapter II of this report ; for present purposes 
it is enough to note that the population of a village-tract is usually of roughly the 
same magnitude as that of a large village or of two or three small hamlets. 

5. Method of the Synchronous Enumeration.— The first step 
towards the synchronous enumeration was to make a list of the village- tracts in 
each township and to group them in Census Circles which again were grouped in 
Domains.* For each census circle a Supervisor and for each domain a 
Controller* was selected by the township officer under the direction of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, both supervisors and controllers being 
government servants in all but exceptional cases. Recently the village-tracts in 
most parts of the province have been grouped in circles for the purposes of local 
government by Circle Boards ; but, as these groups had not yet been made at the 
time when the census was being organised, census circles were specially formed, 
each consisting as a rule of the area in which its supervisor or controller had 
jurisdiction or duties in his ordinary capacity. In some oases the domain co- 
incided with a township, land the township officer then became its controller: 
townships which would be too large for one controller were divided into two (or 
occasionally three) domains, and then the township officer acted as controller for 
one domain and exercised general supervision over the controllers of the others. 

In the second step towards the census each village-tract received separate 
treatment. If a village-tract was too large a charge for a single enumerator to 
effect its synchronous census, in the manner prescribed, it was divided into Blocks 
of suitable size for this purpose, the block usually containing 30 to 40 houses ; 
if however the whole village-tract was suitable to form a single block it was made 
to do so. As a census unit the village-tract then receded temporarily to the 
background. Each supervisor dealt directly with his enumerators : and the 
village-tract organisation only appeared in the assistance which the authority and 
power of the headman gave to the supervisor in controlling the enumerators, and 
in the fundamental condition that every block must be entirely included in one 
village-tract. The problem of the enumeration was thus reduced to making an 
enumeration in each block and afterwards compiling the results by village-tracts, 
townships and districts. 

The next step was taken by the enumerator of each block and consisted of 
numbering and cataloguing every house or other building with which it was at all 
likely that any population would be associated on the night of the census. After 
that the task for each enumerator was simply to enumerate the people associated 
with each house in turn and to make such additions as might be necessary for 
travellers passing through his block at th^ time of the census. 

The actual enumeration of the people was done in two stages. The enume- 
rator first made a Preliminary Record, beginning about the 8th February and 
going from house to house in turn and recording in an E numeration- Book , which 
had been made by sewing together a suitable number of copies of the prescribed 
schedule, all the required particulars for every separate person likely to be present 
in each house on the night of the i8th March. This work took several days in 
each block. Enumerators were exhorted to revise their record and keep it up to 
date to correspond to births, deaths or arrivals of new residents or departures 
of old residents, so as to make it as nearly as possible a correct record of 
the population which would be found in the block on the night of the final 
census. Supervisors checked all the Work of enumerators and corrected or com- 
pleted it where necessary ; domain controllers checked portions of the record and 
were assisted by a number of other administrative officers, who had not been 


♦ In other p«ts of India the terms Charg* and Suptrinttnient were used with the meaninifs which 
Domain and Controller respectivefy had in Burma. 
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specially enlisted as census officers but gave some spare time to this work in the 
course of tours in their respective jurisdictions. 

Every eirumerator began the Final Enumeration of his block at about 7 p.m. 
on the 1 8th March 1921, and effected it by visiting each house in his list in turn 
to verify that he had a record for the- right persons. If he found a person who 
had not already been enumerated in his book, he made the proper record ; in 
other cases he had no need to pay any attention to detailed particulars for any 
persorr, but had only to delete the whole of the entries relating to any person no 
longer living and present in his block. The size of each block had been so 
restricted from the beginning that the final enumeration could be completed in a 
single evening. 

Special arrangements had to be made, of course, to deal with trains, steamers, 
boats, assemblies of people camping away from home and other special classes 
of the population ; but all these were grafted on to the main territorial organisation 
outlined above. In the main the system described resulted in a de facto census 
showing the persons present in each block on a particular evening and almost at 
a given moment. There were however vaiiations from this in the cases of some 
travellers {eg. in steamers) of whom the enumeration had to be made as and 
when was most convenient, the records being handed in at a subsequent place of 
call, which was possibly not reached by some of the travellers shown in them, so 
that for some of these the census was neither de jure nor de facto. An impor- 
tant variation was the treatment as present in their houses of persons really 
absent on a visit to an area of non-synchronous census, and the converse omission 
of temporary visitors from such an area ; the reason for this will be explained in the 
next article. Other exceptions were fishermen all along the coast and particularly 
pearl-fishers in Mergui, who had to be enumerated before leaving home on the 
last occasion before the final enumeration and conventionally regarded on that 
night as present in their homes ; for these and for some other classes the census 
was strictly neither synchronous nor de /acfo although they were included in the 
same enumeration-books as other persons regularly enumerated in the synchronous 
census. 

6. Method of the Non-synchronous Enumeration. — For the area of 
the non-synchronous census a separate enumeration- book was used for each 
village or village-tract, and was filled by an enumerator who visited each house in 
turn and made a record for every person who ordinarily resided there, whether he 
was actually present or not. Simple rules were made to meet the cases of 
absentees who had gone to, and the converse cases of visitors w'ho had come from 
either a synchronous area, or another place in which the census was non-synchro- 
nous, or an area — w'hether outside the provinc%or not — in which no census was 
being made ; and these cases had to be strictly watched along any railways, rivers 
or caravan routes concerned with a non-synchronous area. Generally the work 
was in charge of the local political officer or an officer of simi^ standing, w’ho 
toured through his charge with a staff of subordinate officials or extra men 
specially employed for the work and directed and checked their work as it pro- 
ceeded. As each minor administrative unit w’as completed a summary of the 
number of males and females enumerated in each of its villages or village-tracts 
was prepared and thus a first approximation to the total population, called the 
provisional total, was ready a day or two after the completion of the enumeration. 
The enumeration was carried out at some time between November and March 
according to the local climatic conditions and the magnitude of the local officer’s 
task.; in the Shan States the training of enumerators began in October 1920 and 
actual enumeration about the 15th November. In every case the arrangements were 
so made that a provisional total of the number of persons enumerated could be 
compiled in time to reach the Provincial Superintendent or be incorporated with 
the results of the synchronous census in other parts of the same district before 
the 25th March. 

The system of enumeration described above would give a de jure census ; 
but on account of the necessity of obtaining a non-synchronous census of which the 
figures could be combined in a single total with those of the synchronous census 
in other parts of the province, the rules relating to visitors and absentees had to 
be slightly more elaborated and so designed that parallel conventions could be 
followed in the synchronous area. The precision of a chemist’s balance could no 
more be attained in this matter than in any other part of the enumeration ; but it 
is believed that the rules adopted reduced the separate errors of omission and of 
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double countings in the combined figures to quite negligible dimensions, and at 
the same time led to figures in the various census tables which show approxi* 
mately the normal conditions in the non-synchronous areas and the parts of the 
province in communication with them. The application of these rules led in effect 
to making such a correction in the dt jttre record as would make it correspond 
sufficiently closely to a de facto census to permit its figures being combined in a 
single total with those obtained for the synchronous area, for which also the strictly 
de facto census had been modified by corresponding rules for this purpose. Ihe 
result is a census which for whole states or similar large administrative units in 
the non-synchronous areas is approximately de facto, although in the correspon- 
ding detailed village census tables the figures for each village are more nearly 
de jure, the difference being accounted for by inclusion in the former of persons 
who were present only adventitiously in the non-synchronous area on the night of 
the census, and were enumerated then only because they would be omitted from 
the synchronous census in their own homes. 


7. Provisional Totals. — Immediately after the final enumeration in synchro- 
nous areas each supervisor and his enumerators prepared and sent to the domain 
controller with all possible speed a statement of the number of entries for males 
and females respectively shown in the enumeration-books of their circle ; the 
domain controller compiled from all such statements a similar statement called 
the Domain Summary and sent that to the district office where a District Summary 
was compiled. The totals of the district summary were called the Provisional 
Totals and were telegraphed by the deputy commissioner to the Census Com- 
missioner in Simla so as to reach him before the 25th March, one week after the 
census. A duplicate telegram was sent at the same time to the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations in Rangoon. As explained in the preceding 
article the work in non-synchronous parts was timed so that its figures could be 
incorporated in-the provisional totals. The reports from the Magwe and Mandalay 
districts were despatched on the 19th March, the day after the census ; and in 
spite of the difficulties of obtaining reports so quickly from some remote parts 
every district succeeded in reporting within the week. A statement in which all 
provisional totals were entered as soon as they were received was posted up for 
public inspection in the entrance to the census office ; some newspapers copied 
the statement when it was nearly complete and so were able to add in the last few 
totals on the night of the 25th March, and to publish the statement in their next 
issue. Some corrections of the provisional totals were found necessary when the 
systematic tabulation of the records was done ; but none of the errors was very 
large. For the whole province the provisional total published on the 26th March ■ 
was 13,204,760. Immediately after this publication an omission of the records 
for 804 persons was discovered in the Chin Hills and telegraphed to Simla, so 
that the provisional total for Burma published by the Government of India on the 
5th April was 13,205,564. As the correct figures was subsequently found to be 
13,212,192 the provisional total published by the Government of India showed a 
defect of 6,628 persons or a proportion of i in 2,000 of the whole ; but as about 
one-half of this defect was due to additions for persons enumerated on ships which 
arrived in Burma after the provisional total had been published, the error was really 
only about i in 4,000. No district showed so great an error as i per cent • most 
were well below 1 per 1,000. The wide extent of Burma and the inferiority of its 
communications make the preparation of the provisional total more difficult than 
in other provinces ; so much more time is spent in transmitting records that the 
compilation has to be done much more hastily, and this affects particularly the 
firet stage of the work which has to be done by ordinary villagers ; the results 
obtained were therefore not unsatisfactory. 


8. Tabulation. - At the time of prepanng the circle summary the supervisor 
examined the enumeration book of every block in his circle to see that the record 
for every person had been duly completed, and in cases of omission obtained the 
requisite information to put the matter right. Wherever the local system of 
communications made It possible the enumeration-books were sent to the domain 
controller with the circl^suramary ; but as that had sometimes to be sent by relavs 
of express runners or riders there were some cases in which the enumS^- 
books could only be sent as soon as possible after the summary. After a farther 
inspection the domain controller sent on the books with those of his oth^r 
to the diettict office, either direct or ,ii the tom., hip office a«o“ffiig toTotl 
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circumstances. The record for each person was then copied from the, enumera- 
tion-book on to a separate paper slip. For each district .except Rangoon Town 
District and the Hill District of Arakan the work of writing out the. slips was 
done in the district office by a temporary staff under the charge of a local officer, 
and the slips were sent to the Provincial Superintendent in Rangoon with the 
registers prescribed by him to ensure accuracy and give the first basis of tabula- 
tion. For the Rangoon Town District the slips were prepared in the same wayi 
under the direction of the Deputy Superintendent of Census ; and for the Hill,. 
District of Arakan the work was done in the Akyab District Office. Every person 
in each district was now represented by a slip of paper which showed all the 
particulars recorded for him in the census except his name ; and the remainder 
of the census work consisted of sorting the slips according, to the various entries 
in them, counting the number in each class, and compiling tables to show the 
results. To obtain the details required for the various tables the slips were kept 
throughout in units corresponding to the smallest areas for which separate figures 
of any later classification would be required. 

9. Imperial and Provincial Tables and the Units of Tabulatioa« — 

The printed census tables are prepared in two series known as the Imperial 
and the Provincial Tables. In the Imperial Tables the unit area of tabulation 
is generally the district as described in Article 4 of this Introduction; but- 
totals are also given for all the districts in each of the eight Divisions into 
which the 39 districts are grouped for general administrative purposes.* The 
Federated Shan States ancf the Karenni States which stand on a special footing 
in administration have been associated under the term Eastern States for the 
purposes of the census tables, while for all the rest of the province taken together 
the term Divisional Burma is used. The Government of India prescribed the 
subject and general form of a 2 Imperial Tables, the cost of preparing which 
should be reckoned as a regular census charge upon imperial funds. Some* of 
these tables were optional, but all have been prepared for Burma except Nos. XX. 
and XXI which were intended to show the distribution by religion and by caste of 
persons engaged in or supported by selected occupations, and the distribution by 
occupation of selected castes, tribes or races. For these however a morecomplete 
table has been substituted in Burma as Imperial Table XX which gives. a simulta- 
neous classification of the whole population by occupation and by race. By the 
kindness of the Census Commissioner I have also been permitted to make; in the 
forms of some other tables such modifications as seemed to, make them ip.pre 
suitable to the special conditions of Burma while still giving the information- 
required for the compilation of the All-India tables. In the same way the Census. 
Commissioner kindly permitted the addition of Imperial Tables VI B and XJb 
and also Parts II and HI of Imperial Table V and Part III of Imperial Table 
XXIIb. The cost of the last and of Imperial Table XIb however bad to be, met 
from provincial funds 

Provincial Tables I and II are prescribed by the Government of- Ipdia 
to give some statistics by townships, and the cost of these is also clwged tp 
imperial funds. Some prescribed columns of Provincial Table II) showing the, 
number of literate in three age-groups for the whole population of each tow^iship, 
have been omitted as in 1911 ; they would be of no use in Burma and theh prepara- 
tion would involve a laborious and expensive modification of the tabulation systepv. 
Provincial Table VI, prepared at provincial cost, gives, similar information, but 
more qomplete, for the Buddhists of each township. The Government of India, 
also pays for the preparation of the Village Census Tables in manuscript ; these 
are to be printed and published (as in 191 1 ) in revised editions of the B-vplumes of 
the district gazetteers at provincial cost. Provincial Tables Ill to VIII inclusive, 
give statistics relating to the civil condition and literacy by age-groups in town- 
ships” and in selected towns and amongst races in selected districts apd townships ; 
they werenot prescribed by any authority, but were devised , by myself to give 
some statistics which the Local Government- desired to have provided for the, use 
of the Public Health Department and to supplement the imperial tables with 
some of the more detailed information most frequently desired in local adminis- 
tration. They were prepared before the study of the age-distributior^ which, is 
the foundation of. Chapter V of this report: was undertaken ; otherwise morp 


♦ Since the greater number of the tables were prepared the grouping into divisions has been modified j 
the divisions shown ia the census, tables are those which existeil.in Narch igii* 
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detailed age-groups would have been used in Nos, III, IV and V. But in any case 
the tables were regarded when they were being designed as tentative in form and 
content, the experience of their use in the ensuing decade being expected to 
show what modifications are advisable ; and meanwhile they are believed to give, 
apart from the contraction of the age-groups, as much information of the kind 
desired as could be derived with a very small proportionate increase of expense 
from the records obtained while preparing the imperial tables. An account was 
kept of all labour and materials given to preparing these tables, and the cost was 
charged to provincial funds. The cost of printing them w’as not included in the 
census accounts at all ; and save in certain special cases Provincial Tables III to 
VIII inclusive do not appear in copies of the Tables Volume of the report 
supplied to recipients outside Burma or to government officers in Burma who would 
not be likely to use these additional tables. 


an 


10. Accuracy of Enumeration and Tabulation.— Ordinarily .... 
enumerator’s block in the synchronous area contained about 30 to 40 houses and 
the instructions required that no block should exceed 50 houses. As the enume- 
rator of each block lived generally within the block itself and never far away, he 
had local knowledge which enabled him to ensure that every proper person was 
included both in his preliminary record and in his final enumeration, and to check 
the answers given by householders to his enquiries relating to the several columns 
of the schedule. The supervising officers were officials whose census charges 
occupied the whole or some portion of their ordinary administrative charges, so 
that they were able to go about in their census charges and meet their census 
subordinates frequently. As the supervisor checked all the work of each enume- 
rator, the preliminary enumeration -record was the joint product of the enumerators’ 
local knowledge of the people enumerated and of the supervisors’ knowledge and 
understanding of the requirements of the census record. The ideal method was 
that the enumerator should go from house to house making his record ; and the 
supervisor should go over every entry in that record with the enumerator, 
correcting mistaken entries Btiddhai for race), by the enumerator’s local 
kriowledge as a rule, but by enquiry at the person’s house when that knowledge 
failed ; and for a large part of the record this was actually done. In this way 
the enumerator with his local knowledge could ensure that the enumeration w’as 
coniplete, while the supervisor could ensure the correctness of the description of 
each person entered ; and at the same time the enumerator obtained practice in 
making records which would enable him to make correctly any additional records 
required at the final enumeration. The duty of census officers above the super- 
visor was ^ see that he understood the instructions and was applying them 
properly. For a comparatively few people a new record had to be made by the 
enumerator at the final enumeration ; and these, being visitors to the village or 
travellers, would be strange to him. But as a rule the entries for them would 
be of tpes familiar to him from his preliminary work and the supervisor’s check 
m that, and he should not have had difficulty in making correct records. 
Moreover as it was directed that all such new entries should not be associated 
with other entries of the same house but should be made at the end of the 
enumeration-book, the supervisor was able to examine them all very quickly 

puttini them right. " generallyhave no difficulty tLn in 

In brge non-synchronous areas the usual practice was for the local 
Assistant Superintendent or simdar officer to tour through the area accompanied 
y e special enumerators. Each day he sent out enumerators to the v^ages 
near his camp (which was moved from time to time as this practice reouired) 
and went out to see them at work and give instruction and 

bo1c11efthe“lSth^^^ 

became expert, and wbo, it must bA 2 LE'’e 5 ,tl 1 b 3 r ratlEI 

a very uniform type throughout an ordinarv viIla«o ^ 

series’ of villages" while in each vilCHL 3 W 

local headman in getting the record compile tS 1 assistance of the 

A ; we population avoided the errors'of omission and dl hH'’" 

otherwise occur. In previous censuses the method of Ikhlg thlnln^sySonoll 


A in Burma is an officer of similar standing to a iahs,l^ar 


in India. 
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records was left to the local officers, who would naturally adopt different 
methods in their several charges and probably introduced some errors in this way. 

1 was informed that the previous procedure was that every enumerator recorded 
every person he came across ; the final result of such a system would inevitably 
be many more double countings than omissions and the consequent exaggeration 
of the population. 

Under these conditions it is reasonable to suppose that the ordinary records 
both in synchronous and non-synchronous areas were approximately correct. 
There were special blocks of enumeration such as pagoda-festivals, the boats on 
stretches of rivers, steam-boats, jetties, railway stations and running trains in 
which all the enumeration had perforce to be done on the night of the 
synchronous census and could not be very effectively checked. For these blocks 
however an effort was made to train selected enumerators and to have supervisors 
to make such check as was possible ; and as these blocks included only a com- 
paratively small part of the whole population in any extended area, it is probable 
that, although the standard of accuracy was lower in these than in the ordinary 
record, the total resultant error in any of the census tables was not sensibly 
increased by them, and that the enumeration-record as a whole was approximately 
correct. 

In the copying of slips in district offices new errors were undoubtedly intro- 
duced. But a thorough system of checking was prescribed, and although the 
original preparation of the registers of the slips was badly done, the very investi- 
gations which their correction necessitated showed that the slips themselves had 
been done with a good degree of general accuracy ; the discrepancy between the 
number of slips and the number of persons enumerated in each district was 
certainly negligible, and all the more frequent entries in the slips had been 
correctly shown, although rare descriptions, incomprehensible to the copyists 
and perhaps to some of the supervisors in the slip-copying offices, were sometimes 
mutilated or changed to something else of which they were supposed to be 
erroneous spellings. Some such errors occurred even in copying the Rangoon 
slips at the central census office, where it was afterwards found that some Christian 
sect had been substituted for Christian Scientist in a few slips and that the 
incredibility, natural to a Burman, that a person should return N^o religion csMsti 
a similar substitution to be made for at least one man who made that return. Such 
errors with regard to rare entries have however no important effect upon the 
final census tables ; they alter by a few units some small numbers, but census 
tables must not be read as if they claimed to show every small number absolutely 
correctly. 

At each successive stage of the work closer control becomes possible. 
Errors doubtlessly occured in the sortings in spite of the supervision and check, 
but it would be difficult as a rule for an error of significant magnitude to escape 
notice ; even if such an error escaped the checker it would generally be revealed 
at a later stage of the work. For instance there is an « friori probability of the 
figures to be obtained for either the races or the languages returned by Buddhists 
of a particular township, and there is a close relationship between the two sets of 
figures. In the compilation of the results of the sortings no error ought to occur 
at all ; the work is simply account-keeping and should have no more errors than 
the accounts of a bank ; the staff has not the same quality as that of a bank, 
but there are checks and cross-checks at every stage which for some tables are 
an almost complete assurance of accuracy. One of the duties of the Superin- 
tendent was to prescribe such a system of compilation that checks upon the 
accuracy of the result were automatically furnished. Especially arelthese necessary 
when sets of figures have to be copied, as for instance in extracting figures from 
registers toprepare the manuscript of the printed tables ; in such a case totals 
were not copieo but were worked out independently from the new copy and then 
compared with the original totals. 

Thus the tables may be taken as representing very closely the actual 
enumeration- record which is itself approximately correct. But . some word 
of explanation is needed to meet the criticisms which have been made by 
some from time to time and resemble closely criticisms made about the previous 
census. I need not be suspected of blowing my own trumpet in this because 
the enumeration was done as a matter of fact by staffs working under the 
deputy commissioners, and the tabulation was under the immediate control of 
the Deputy and Assistant Superintendents of the Census Operations. It was my 
business to devise plans for doing the work j but any credit due for the detailed 
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accuracy of the work belongs to those officers. An early public criticism was 
that made by the “ Mandalay Correspondent ” of a Rangoon newspaper who 
declared that no final enumeration had been made of his house. At my request 
the Deputy Commissioner enquired into the matter and found the record had 
been correctly made 1 6 days before the final enumeration; that on the actual 
census night the enumerator arrived at the house after midnight, and as he could 
not rouse the inmates he retained the preliminary record unchanged. In a 
sense it Was luck that no change in the preliminary record was required. But, 
while one would prefer to have that record checked, it is a fact which can be 
demonstrated from the enumeration-books that in ordinary residential areas the 
the sum total of the changes made on the census night is so extremely small, 
that, even if quite a number of houses had been passed over in the same way 
instead of an exceptional one here and there, no measurable difference in the 
accuracy of the record would have resulted- This of course does not mean that 
the final enumeration can be neglected ; the cases described are harmless because 
their numbers are kept small. There is much less likelihood too of such a case 
happening anywhere outside the largest towns. Several residents of Rangoon 
"who met the Provincial Superintendent told him they had been omitted from the 
census. But on looking up the schedules these were all found duly recorded 
except the household of one military officer omitted by the military authorities; 
Tor this the Provincial Superintendent personally made a record which he added 
to the proper enumeration-book. The general reason for such complaints was a 
: misunderstanding of the method of the census in spite of the explanations which 
fhad previously been published in the newspapers ; in the final enumeration it wa^ 
not necessary for the enumerator to meet every person, and in European houses' 
the butler was quite capable of stating whether each person noted in the prelimi- 
nary record was still living in the bouse. Some too thought they were omitted 
because they went that evening to an entertainment at which no census was 
taken ; they were not aware that the preliminary record for their houses showed 
all the necessary particulars and that their continued residence there had been 
verified during their absence. More annoying were one or two people who were 
reported to have spoken airily in clubs of large or frequent omissions, but when 
asked by the Provincial Superintendent for particulars were unable to name a 
single omitted person or to indicate the house or even the neighbourhood in which 
'an omission occurred. Apparently these were the greatest admirers of the 
census organisation ; they saw so clearly the magnitude of the difficulties of a 
census that they could not credit its success. Naturally a few wits here and 
there, in the presence of their admiring friends, made extremely tacetious returns • 
any of them who read this will be interested to learn that in each census table they 
have been classified as just average people, because this leads to no significant 
errors and is a more convenient and simpler solution than treating them as of no 
class at all. Errors of omission did undoubtedly occur in enumerating Indian 
.labourers, particularly in Rangoon where they are most numerous ; and probably 
- a oonsiderable number of them escaped enumeration. But< when all these defects 
:are examined with a due sense of proportion they are not found to be serious. 
'Few realise that an error of 100,000 would affect the total propulation by only three 
quarters of one per cent ; but the real error is almost certainly much less than 
that,^and moreover the precise total of the population is not the only important 
number of the census. It is of course a fundamental requirement that there 
should be a very small proportion of omissions and double countings • but 
as soon as -a reasonable approach to accuracy in the total has been attained 
!its proportional variation from census to census in definite areas which is a 
'much more important consideration, is indicated with even greater accuracy 
Then the correct classification of the total by the different particulars recorded 
:in the schedule and the meaning of the distribution shown for that total amongst 
the districts, townships, towns and village-tracts become much more imoormot 
thanan^expensive striving to remove the last vestige of difference between the 
recoiled total and the total number of persons that would be seen within the 
boondaiy of province (assumed to be everywhere precisely defined) by a 
su^rnatural ^g capable of . taking them all in at a ^ance. Articles ca/d 6 
of this Introduction show m fact that in some ways the recorded t^tlHs a 
conventional figure developed from the particular arrangements used to assfmi ate 
the synchronous and non-synchronous areas. The p%per question rS ^nt 
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II. Delay m completing the census. — Unfortunately the work of tabula- 
don was unduly prolonged. In the other Indian provinces the introduction of the 
Reforms Scheme had been completed before the census took place ; but in Burma 
the preparations for it were starting when the slip-copying was about to be done. 
Besides this the district officers were occupied with the many matters that arose 
out of the problem of the utilisation of the profits of the Rice Control of the war- 
time. These so absorbed the attention and time of distrlct officers that the slip- 
copying waS'left too much to subordinates, who failed to understand the importance 
of accuracy in their records and the necessity of careful obedience to the details 
of their instructions, and the close supervision of their staffs necessary to attain 
these. Consequentlv when the slips and records were received in the central 
office the Provincial Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent were compelled 
to make long investigations into discrepancies, and the whole work of tabulation 
was seriously delayed The staff had to be reduced because it was not possible 
to pass the district records fast enough to keep all employed. Various special 
arrangements were made to let the work proceed with the records of parts of 
some districts while the errors in the remainders were being set right ; this involv- 
ed extra labour however which in some measure reduced the amount of time it 
saved. References to district offices to put difficulties right often took a long time, 
Deputy Commissioners constantly reporting that as they had left the original 
copying so entirely to their subordinates they knew little or nothing about it and 
had had to spend a long time enquiring. The demand for the personal attention of 
myself and the Deputy Superintendent to the errors made in the district offices 
also reduced our capacity for supervision of the actual tabulation ; and errors 
resulted which afterwards took time to investigate and correct. A strike of the 
staff for higher pay dislocated the work and delayed it more than the week for 
-which the strike actually lasted. Not during the strike but at intervals during the 
next six months several cases of sabotage of the records occurred which cost much 
of the time and personal attention of the officers. Some cases of slips from the 
Pakdkku district were stolen from the train on their w'ay to Rangoon ; the 
chagrin of the thieves on finding in the boxes only many thousands of slips of 
paper of various colours 2 inches wide and 4-J inches long may be imagined, 
but even the contemplation of this did not relieve me of the annoyance and delay 
of obtaining the original enumeration records from the district and preparing 
fresh slips. In the long delays thus experienced in one way and another there 
was often a temptation to accept a lower standard of accuracy ;,but constantly it 
was found that this would have left some serious error of which the effect was 
temporarily masked by an equally serious error in the.opposite direction but would 
have vitiated the work at some later stage. 

The principal cause of the delay was the neglect by the officers in subordi- 
- nate charge of the slip-copying work to carry out the instructions in the Code 
issued by the Provincial Superintendent In every case it was possible to point 
out an instruction obedience to which would have prevented the errors committed. 
Even such a simple instruction as that in each line of the register the figures in the 
total column should equal the sum of those in the subordinate columns was 
often ignored although special emphasis was laid upon it in the Code ; and con- 
sequently the regbters submitted by some, districts had errors of addition upon 
every page which had not been detected. Even the packing of the slips was 
badly done ; slips were mixed with slips of other areas or were omitted from the 
pacl^es altogether, and the slack supervision in some districts was clearly shown 
by the subsequent receipt of some missing slips, occasionally under conditions 
which showed that they had been sent irregularly. The combination of errors in 
packing and errors in the registers which served as invoices for the parcels 
naturally raised extraordinary difficulties, and often one was tempted to incur the 
expense of re-copying all the slips of a township or even of a district instead of 
tracing the errors in the work of the district office — it is indeed possible that in 
some cases this would have been either cheaper or quicker, but naturally much 
of the .work of correction had always been done by the time this became apparent. 
rAll errors of any significance, were eventually corrected ; but altogether, in spite 
of strenuous efforts to expedite the work, these various difficulties, in combination 
with the; difficulties met in obtaining reasonable records for the Special Industrial 
Census and clearing up the Accountant-General’s census accounts, caused a delay 
of not less than eight;and possibly .as much as ten months. In the census of 
J911 all the slips had been written and sorting completed by the first week in 
jQctober 191 1, and compilation had^already begun in August. On this occasion 
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when the slip-copying was done in district offices away from my immediate con- 
TroUhere we^re sS sfme units left in which the errors of shp-copymg had not 
been put completely right in March 1922, although this was a whole year after the 
e— ion a'nd c Jrrefponded to a time when Mr. ^ebb had 

his tabulation for the census of 191 1 and half-finished his report. Of course the 
work for other units was well advanced by that time, and for some districts t ha 
been comoleted. But compilation had often to await the records for these last 
districts, and it was impossible then to make up for the delay by incr^sing t e 
staff Although the interval between the enumeration and the publication of the 
report exceeds that of the census of 191 1 by a whole year, it must be noted 
that Mr. Morgan Webb was relatively six months earlier than his predecessor 
and that the tables are more complex on this occasion than in 191 1. Allowmg 
for this and comparing with other provinces the delay in publishing the tables and 
report may fairly be put at about six months, so that I may claim to have rnade 
up part of the time lost, while much of the remainder of that time must be reckon- 
ed as part of the price of introducing the reforms and utilising the profits of the 
rice-control. At next census the obvious course is to secure the more immedwte 
attention of the deputy commissioner or other responsible officer to the slip- 
copying and the Special Industrial Census, and a prompt and efficient check of 
the census accounts in the Accountant-General’s office. 


12. Special Industrial Census. — In addition to the census proper p 
enquiry into the numbers of persons of various classes employed in Industrial 
Establishments was made under the title of the Special Industrial Census. The 
statistics derived from this appear as Imperial Tables XXllA and XXIIb. 
Part A of Chapter XIII of this report gives some account of the enquiry and of 
the difficulties met in getting an approximately correct record ; at least 30 working- 
days of the delay in completing the census must have resulted from the necessity 
of a detailed examination by myself of every schedule and the drafting of enquiries 
for corrections — that indeed is a very low estimate, 


13. Additional Enquiries. — Part B of Chapter XII I of this report gives 
an account of the collection of a few statistics relating to the economic life of the 
province. Appendix C is a note upon the occupations of Mandalay District. 
Enquiries into overcrowding and fecundity were also suggested but were put aside 
because they were inimical to the success of the regular census. The reasons 
for putting aside the former are given in Article 54 of Chapter II of this report. 
The latter was not referred to the Local Government ; statistics to assist in such 
an enquiry rather than such an enquiry itself are the proper sphere of a census ; 
but even special statistics, such as those of the size of the family of mothers of 
various ages, were not sought because the agency available is not capable of 
providing records worth the paper they would require, and would probably have 
been so overwhelmed by the addition of this work that the whole census would 
have failed 


14. Preservation of Census Records. — The enumeration-books of the 
census of 1931 are preserved in the record-rooms of the districts to which they 
belong. 1 hey are not open to casual inspection, but are available, under suitable 
precautions and with the written permission of the deputy commissioner, for the 
compilation of sociological statistics by any bona-fide, investigator. Save in the 
case of Rangoon Town District for which all the records except the enumeration- 
books are deposited in the office of the Corporation, iSlip-copying Register A, 
which shows the distribution by sex and religion of every block and every hamlet 
of every village-tract, and Slip-copying Register E, which shows the number of 
persons of each sex with each tabulated infirmity in every census circle of the 
district, are also deposited in each district record-room together with other docu- 
ments relating to the census which are probably of interest only to the officers who 
will conduct the census of 1931. Slip-copying Registers A and E for each 
municipality however were offered to the municipal committee on condition that they 
would take care of them ; in many cases they were accepted and are accordingly 
preserved in the municipal offices. For each district a short report was prepared 
by the deputy commissioner describing amongst other things influences which 
affected the census record of the district and of its towns, — e.g. the absence or 
presence of a particularly large number of people on account of some festival. 
Most of the reports also give a summary of the health-history of the district for 
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the preceding decade. These reports have been bound up and deposited with 
the Director of Public Health in Rangoon together with a volume of similar 
reports from the census of 1911. Certain correspondence files relating to the 
records of languages and races are also being preserved in the Secretariat Library- 
in Rangoon as well as a copy of the Codes issued in connection- with the census 
operations. 

15. Cost of Census. — Census expenditure has been recorded by two 
methods, “ Treasury ” and “Departmental.” The main difference between the 
two is the inclusion of the full salaries of officers deputed to census work in the 
Departmental accounts, while in the Treasury accounts only the addition made 
to their salaries in recognition of their additional work and responsibility, and the 
net cost of employing substitutes for them are included. The cost of the 
census of 19 n was reduc- 
ed below that of the census 
of 1901 ; the cost on the 
present occasion has been 
increased partly by the 
much greater elaboration 
of the tables, partly by the 
rise in the price of paper 
and printing, partly by the 
rise in the price of labour 
for tabulation, and partly 
by the prolongation of 
the work as explained in Article 1 1 above. A few disbursements have still to 
be made, but there is no room for any considerable error in the estimates for 
these which have been included in the sums recorded in the margin hereby. 


Cost of Census. 

Year. 

Departmental 

Accounts, 

(Rupee«.> 

Treasury 

Cost -Pics per head. 

Accounts. 

(Rupees.) 

Departmental. 

Treasury. 

1921 

388,895 

289, 2 

5-6 

4* 

1911 

174,9*7 

128,897 

2*8 

2*0 

igor 

186,457 


3*4 

a-4 


Part II, — The Natural Divisions. 

16. Constitution of the Natural Divisions.— Although the needs of 
practical administration require the entries in the Imperial Census Tables to be 
arranged generally by administrative divisions, this is not a convenient arrange- 
ment for a study of the tendencies exhibited by the statistics. For this purpose 
it is desirable to divide the province rather into parts in which the natural 
features and other important conditions are approximately uniform, and such 
parts are called Z)m5/(;«s. In the report on the census of 1911 Burma 

was nominally divided into five Natural Divisions. It would be more correct 
however to say that four areas of approximately uniform conditions were marked 
off ; and the remainder of the province, consisting of the Federated Shan States 
and the Karenni States on the east and the Chin Hills and Pak6kku Hill Tracts 
on the west, was tabulated simply as a remainder-unit under the title Sfecially 
Administered Territories. Even in administration however there was not 
uniformity in this remainder, and moreover the title was misleading because 
there were specially administered territories included in some districts which 
formed part of the four true natural divisions ; the real distinguishing feature of 
this so-called natural division was the negative character that in it Burmese 
racial influence was of a subordinate character, while in the four other divisions 
that influence was dominant. It was of course the difference of physical condi- 
tions which established this negative racial feature ; but the eastern and western 
portions of the Sfecially Administered Territories differ completely in physical 
and racial conditions, not only from the general Burmese area, but also from 
each other. The western portion consists of much wilder country than the 
eastern and is inhabited almost exclusively by races of the Chin group, who have 
been much more isolated from other races and are of much more primitive 
culture than the Shans who dominate the greater part of the eastern portion and 
have a culture developed in intercourse with the Burmese and Chinese and with 
traders and Buddhist missionaries from India. The eastern portion too includes 
much wild country and many primitive tribes ; but there are also cultivated plains 
and undulating uplands of small elevation. The Shan influence is dominant 
nearly throughout the Federated Shan States which occupy all the eastern portion 
except a comparatively small area in the south occupied by the Karenni States, 
where Karen tribes with an animistic religion instead of the Buddhism of the 
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Shans are dominant, With these conditions, and with the convenience of 
treating the Federated Shan States separately from the rest of the province, it is 
inevitable that the system of natural divisions adopted in f9l i should be 
developed by regarding the four true divisions of that system as subdivisions of a 
Btirman division, and dividing the Specially Administered Territories into Chin, 
Karen and Shan divisions. As however all except one-fourteenth part of the 
Karens of the province live within the Burman or Shan divisions it would be mis- 
leading to use the name Karen for another division ; the division which includes 
Karenni has therefore been called the Salween division after the name of the river 
which is its most important physical feature. 

The Natural Divisions adopted for the present census are thus named the 
Burman, Chin Salween and Shan divisions. The last three are shown in colours 
on the map which forms the frontispiece of this report and are shownalso in the 
map facing this page ; the districts and other tabulation -unito of the Imperial 
Census I’ables included in them are as follows : — 


Chin. Salween. Shan. 

Hill District of Arakan. Salween District. The Northern Shan States. 

Pakokku Hill Tracts. Karenni States. The Southern Shan States. 

Chin Hills District. 


The Burman division is divided into four subdivisions named Delta, Coast, 
Centre and North, which are shown on the map facing this page as well as in the 
frontispiece, and are defined by the following lists of districts: — 


Delta. 

Coast. 

Centre. 

North. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Prome. 

Bhamo. 

Insein. 

Kyaukpyu. 

Thayetmyo. 

Myitkyina, 

Hanthawaddy. 

Sandoway 

Pakokku. 

Katha. 

Tharrawaddy. 

Amherst. 

Minbu. 

Putao. 

Pegu. 

Mergui 

Magwe. 

Upper Chindwin. 

Bassein, 

Henzada, 

Myaungmya, 

Ma-ubin. 

Pyapon. 

Toungoo 

Thatbn. 

Tavoy. 

Mandalay. 

Shwebo. 

Sagaing. 

Lower Chindwin. 
Kyauksb 

Meiktila. 

Yambthin. 

Myingyan, 


In this report the simple term division will generally be used to cover both 
the four natural divisions and the four subdivisions of the Burman division 
except where confusion is likely to result. Frequently too the term division will 
be omitted where the simple names Burman. Centre, etc. are clear ; and the whole 
of Burma including the Shan States and Karenni and the Chin Hills and all other 
territones subject to the Government of Burma will coinrnonly be represented 

j u avoid confusion between the Burman natural division 

and the whole of Burma. 

The Natural Divisions so constituted have definite and distinctive physical 
and ethnic characters, which are treated in some detail in Articles 19 to 24 below 
Naturally the distinctions are blurred near the boundaries of divisions • but as. 
practical considerations forbid the division of any administrative district between 
two divisions, such blurring could not be avoided. In fact the blurring is less 
than would naturally be expected. In most parts of the country the change 
from lowlands ;to hills is com.paratively sharp ; indeed in many parts it is 
extremely abrupt. And the natural result of the wide extension of the power 
of the kings of Burma was that the ethnic boundaries should be pushed back as 
far ^ desirable towards the hills and share the same sharp definition. There 
are Chins living on both sides of the hills known as the Arakan Yoma which 
stretch down from the Chin into the Burman division and mark off the Coa«!t 
subdivision of the latter; but these Chins are only a small fringe, and most of 

"'*th Burman civilisation differ 
considerably from the Chins of the Chin Division, and are about as fairly incSd 
in the Burman division as they would be in the Chin. The eastern nL<= If 

Toungoo and Thaian DUtrics resemble elnsely the character, 31^ par s of Ee 
Salween division ; but the line must be drawn along a district bonnrlar,r ^ ,1 • l 

or these districts m,„ld possibly be put into thfsaWeen 
There was most difficulty m settling the position of the Thatdn District. 1 n maiiv 
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ways it is more like the Amherst District, which adjoins it on the south add 
undoubtedly belongs to the Coast subdivision, than the Pegu District which 
adjoins it on the north and belongs tj the Delta subdivision. Particularly there 
are its heavy rainfall of 218 inches and the character of the narrow slope 
down to the Gulf of Martaban in its southern parts. But the advantages of retain- 
ing the grouping of 191 1 as far as possible led to the decision to keep Thatdn in 
the Delta Subdivision. 


Divisions of 


1921 and 1911 compared. — The natural 

Map 4 — Natural Divisions 


17. Natural 

divisions defined in 
the preceding article 
are shown, as al- 
readv stated, in the 
map which forms 
the frontispiece of 
this report, and they 
are shown again in 
Map 4 hereby. 

With the aid of the 
following notes this 
map also shows in 
a convenient form 
the result of com- 
paring the divisions 
of 1921 with those 
adopted in 1911, 
which are defined by 
the lists and map 
on pages 5 and 6 of 
the report of the 
census of that year. 

The Delta and 
Centre subdivisions 
respectively coin- 
cide almost with the 
divisions of 1911 
called the Deltaic 
Plains and Central 
Basin ; although ad- 
ministrative changes 
in the meantime 
have caused the 
addition of the 
name of Insein in 
the list of districts 
for Delta, the real 
differences for either 
of these divisions are restricted to a few slight changes of the boundaries of some 
of the districts along their edges. Coast differs from Coast Ranges of 1911 by 
excluding the Hill District of Arakan and the Salween District, which are distin- 
guished in the map by vertical haching and have now been included in the Chin and 
Salween divisions respectively ; neither of these districts is near the coast, or has 
anything of the character of the other districts of the Coast subdivision, while 
each is closely allied, both in physical features and in the nature of its population, 
with the other parts of the natural division to which it has been transferred. 
Indeed in the case of the Hill District of Arakan, which both physically and 
ethnically resembles very closely the Chin Hills and the Pakdkku Hill Tracts, 
the change from the conditions of tke Akyab District is large and extraordinarily 
abrupt and takes place precisely at the boundary of the two districts. Nwih 
differs from Northern Hill Districts of 191 1 by the addition of the Putdo 
district in the extreme north of the Province, which in 191 1 was omitted because 
it had not yet been brought under the Government of Burma, and by the transfer 
to the Shan Division of that part of the Ruby Mines District which is distinguished 
by horizontal haching in the map and consisted of the Mong Mit Shan State and 
its dependencies j the remainder of the Ruby Mines District is still indued in 
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the North subdivision because it has been added to the Katha District. J^e 
changes from the system of 1 91 1 can thus be described as the addition to Northern 
Hill Districts of a new district not administered m 1911 and the transfer of two 
districts and a state to Specially Admimstered Terr Horns f ollowed by the asso- 
ciation of the four true natural divisions of 19II as subdivisions of a single 
Burman division, and the dissection of the Remainder division of 191 1 into three 
true divisions. 


18. Comparative Areas and Populations of the Natural Divisions. 

^ — In the margin are shown the areas and 

populations of the natural divisions, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the total 
area and population of the province. The 
Burman division includes two-thirds of the 
area and seven-eight hs of the population 
of the entire province, and thus dwarfs all 
the other divisions. The Shan division, 
which is next in order of magnitude, has 
one-fourth of the entire area and nearly 
one-ninth of the total population or three- 
quarters of the area and nearly five-sixths 
of all the population outside the Burman 
division. Chin and Salween are thus small and sparsely populated divisions 
which are numerically of minor importance compared even with Shan, and 
have very small effect upon most of the statistics of the province. For 
many discussions indeed these small divisions might be neglected, and 
the province regarded as composed of the lowlands of Burman and the 
uplands of Shan, 


Divitions. 

Square 

miles. 

Popnlation 

(Thon- 

sand^). 

Percentage of 
Province. 

1 

Area. 

"Popiiia- 
tfon. • 

1 

Province... 



i 

loo 1 

1 

loO 1 

Burman ... 

157.848 

1 1,504 

68 

87 i 

1 Delta ,. . 

ssags 

4,821 

'5 

37 

j Coast 

3,5,463 

i,59^ 

15 

J2 

Centre 

44.48r2 

4,406 

19 

33 

North ... 

42,103 

680 

18 

s 

Chin 

I 2,f 00 

160 

5 

* 

Salween ... 

6,946 

114 


* 

Shan 

56,5 ' 3 

‘.434 

*4 



19. Characters of the Natural Divisions. — The Burman division con- 
sists practically of the basins of the great Irrawaddy and the smaller Sittang 
rivers,* and of two coastal strips, one to the west of the western watershed of the 
southern half of the Irrawaddy basin, and one consisting of the long tongue of 
Burma which runs down to the Malay Peninsula and is quite remote from and 
independent of that basin. The diversity of conditions, which is to be expected 
within an area of such wide extent and is recognized in the formation of four sub- 
divisions within it, makes it more convenient to leave more detailed discussion of 
Burman division to the succeeding articles, dealing now only with the broader 
aspects of that division as a whole. Its characteristic areas are the rolling up- 
lands and irrigated plains of the central portion and the swampy rice-fields in the 
Irrawaddy delta and in the broad plains which have resulted from the slow elevation 
of what was the estuary of the Irrawaddy in earlier times. There are hills of 
various heights and forests of various densities at no great distance everywhere 
except in the deltaic rice-tract in the south, and even the mouth of the delta is 
occupied for the most part with a belt of mangrove forest with great kanazo 
{Heritiera fames') and other large trees as well as dense undergrowth. And the 
exploitation of the forests of Burman division is an important part of the industry 
of the province. But the greater and the characteristic part of the population 
is in the rice-fields and cultivated uplands ; generally the hills are inhabited, if at 
all, by primitive races which take little or no part in the characteristic life of 
the division. The higher levels of the watershed on both sides of the middle 
portion of the course of the Irrawaddy are excluded from the Burman division ; 
on the west they are included in the Chin division and on the east in the Shan 
and Salween divisions. The Chin division, which is of comparatively small area 
and sparsely populated, extends westwards across the watershed to include 
part of the nexus of the hills which extend down that side from the eastern end of 
the Himalayan system. The Shan division occupies part of a great ridged 
plateau, also connected with the Himalayan system, which extends across into 
China. The Salween division is a small part of the basin of the Salween river 
including an extension of the Shan plateau. The Chin division on the west is 
physically much flrilder and more rugged than the Shan division on the east • 
the latter includes besides forest-land much gently undulating country growing 


• The Sittong channel i* possibly part of the old Irrawaddy as this was before it joined the 
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wheat, potatoes and other dry -land crops and some broad valleys growing rice 
in swampy fields, while in the former cultivation consists of primitive h'dl-side 
cultivation yielding little more than is required for the actual consumption of the 
cultivators. The difference corresponds to a difference of culture ; but that is 
itself the result of the physical conditions which have isolated the Chins from 
the rest of the world, but have permitted and even encouraged intercourse by 
the Shans with China, Burma and India. 

The ethnic characters of the divisions are shown by Subsidiary Table 1 of 
Chapter XI. The summary at the foot of that table shows that in all the 
divisions the indigenous races largely predominate ; but particularly in Burman 
and to some extent in Shan other races also play a part. The Chinese in Shan 
however are chiefly Yiinnanese who have spread across the border from China 
and in a sense are not much more foreign in the Shan States than the Shans ; the 
Chinese other than Yiinnanese are almost confined to the southern parts of Bur- 
man. The small numbers of foreign races in Chin and Salween represent chiefly 
the officers and police of the administration, and some part of their numbers in 
Shan is accounted for in the same way. Thus the foreign population is nearly 
confined to Burman division, which also includes practically all the Zerbadis 
and Arakan-Mahomedans, who are mixed Indo- Burman races which in some ways 
seem to attach themselves to the Burnr se but in others are rather Indian. Of 
the indigenous races those of the Burma group largely exceed all others. The 
Talaings have now become so closely assimilated to the Burmese that for this 
table they are properly included in the same entry ; their number is nearly 324 
thousands of which all save a mere handful are in the Burman division. The 
entries for the Burma group include also other races than the Burmese proper, 
and the figures given in this line for Shan division include comparatively few 
Burmese and consist largely of such races as the Danu, Intha and Taungyo ; but 
the figures given for Burman division consist chiefly of the Burmese and Talaing 
and such races as Arakanese, Yanbye, and Tavoyan which are so closely allied to 
the Burmese proper, that, apart from ethnological discussions, the term Burmese 
generally includes them. In this sense of the term, the Burmese race is much 
the most numerous in Burman division and is almost confined to it ; so that this 
division is clearly distinguished as the domain of that race. With the Burmese 
are associated in Burman the majority of the Karens of the province : and most of 
these, as with the Burmese, are of a different character from most of those of the 
same ethnological group in the other divisions. The principal part of them are 
cultivators in the swampy rice- fields of Delta instead of jungle-folk living on 
hili-sides, as are many of those in the other divisions ; and they have been 
affected by their close contact with the Burmese, a large number using Burmese 
as their ordinary or even sole language. Indeed while the Karens of Burman 
cannot be classed together with the Burmese in the same way as the Talaings, 
there is perhaps no way in which the essentially Burmese character of that 
division is more clearly shown than in the Burmese influence upon the Karens. 
Turning to Shans we find one-third of all in the province are in Burman division, 
but most of these, and in fact nearly one-fourth of all in the province, are in the 
North subdivision ; even there they have become Burmanised, and in the other 
subdivisions where they are few they are often very much Burmanised. The 
other indigenous races of Burman are chiefly located in the hills in its extreme 
north and around its border ; and they have little or no influence on anybody 
outside their own local areas. ' 

The population of Shan has been incidentally described in some measure in 
the foregoing notes on Burman. Nearly one-half of it is Shan and another 
quarter of it is of the Burma and Karen groups ; the remainder consists of the 
Yiinnanese, whom one would expect to find in a district bordering on Yunnan, and 
numerous more or less primitive tribes of which some are localised in Shan and 
some are off-shoots from larger bodies in Yiinnan. The proportion in Shan 
division of Indians or of other races from other places in the west is small. The 
population of the Chin division consists almost solely of Chins and the few 
officers and police of the administration ; the Chins there are more primitive than 
those in Burman, most of whom have been largely influenced by contact with the 
Burmese. Salween is primarily a Karen division, although, as noted before, it 
includes only a little over one-fourteenth part of the total Karen population, of 
the province ; Karens make up four-fifths of the entire population, and of the 
remainder four-fifths are Shans and one-fifth Burmese while a mere sprinkling is 
of other races. 
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20. The Subdivisions of Burman Division. - All the four natural sub- 
divisions of Burman share the general characters of the division, namely, much the 
greater part of the population is Burmese by descent and culture, and the 

populated parts of the surface are level or gently undulating and of small 

elevation. Except along the boundaries of the division really considerable hills 
afe confined to the North subdivision. At any place in Centre hills which bound 
that division can be seen stretching down the eastern and western sides like two 
large ramparts, but there is little highland actually within the division. A large 
part of Delta is so flat that a rise of twenty feet attracts attention and is regarded 
as a hill. In Qoast the surface is more broken because there is little of it beyond 
the slopes of the hills which form the inland boundary. Amongst other things 
which distinguish the four divisions is the rainfall ; the clouds which come up 
from the Indian Ocean break on the hills behind Coast subdivision and are drained 
of their moisture so that Coast becomes very wet and Centre is dry. Delta gets 

a good measure of rain although it has no very high hills to break the clouds 

and North also gets a fair measure. In the last column of the table placed in the 

margin hereby is shown the percentage 


Rainfall in Burman Division and percentage of culturable 
cropped with rice. 

area 

Subdivision, 

Utnal annual 

Genera! 

Rice 

A 

Rainfall. 

Character . 

; Area. 


Inches. 



Delta 

80 to 130 

Wet 

9 ' 

Coast 

6j to 210 

Very wet... 

86 

Centre 

*410 38 

Dry 

30 

North 

60 to 79 

Moderate 

92 


of the whole cultivated area of each 
division which is devoted to rice. 
Following the nature of the rainfall 
this percentage is about 90 in Delta 
Coast and the plains of North but only 
about 30 in Centre. In Centre how- 
ever other food-crops make up together 
a higher percentage than rice. Sub- 
sidiary Table 1 at the end of Chapter I, 
on which the marginal table has been 
founded, shows the percentage of the cultivated area devoted to various crops in 
each (hsirict ; but in studying its figures one must remember that all gardens, 
including house-gardens as well as orchards, which exceed one-tenth of an acre, 
are assessed to land-revenue and included accordingly in column 16, Other Crops, 
where they have proportionally much more effect than in columns 6 and 7 in 
which of course they are also included. When this is noted, the degree to which 
cultivation is confined to rice outside Centre is even more striking. Centre 
division is in fact the only part in which there is a real diversity of crops In 
Other divisions crops other than rice are in large tracts quite unknown and are 
always of subsidiary importance ; in Centre 30 per cent of the cultivated area is 
devoted to rice, 13 per cent to beans, 18 per cent to other cereals and pulses 
24 per cent to oil-seeds and 15 per cent to other crops. In recent years the 
cultivation of the ground-nut has been developed and extended and has enabled 
more profitable use to be made of much land on which it was difficult to cultivate 
other crops with advantage. 

f . Table I of Chapter XI shows the racial characters of 

the four subdivisions and their relative contributions to the racial comoosition 
of Burman division. In Delta and Coast subdivisions there is a considerlble 
Indian element m the population; but in the .remainder of Burman the 
population is almost confined to indigenous races which tEus mie up 
mne-tenths of the population of the whole of Burman. On account of the 
importance and numerous differences of the four subdivisions further notes 
on each will be given separately ,n the succeeding articles thr^u^^^^^ 

which all figures quoted for races by natural divisions are ' tlken t 
Subsidiary Table I of Chapter XI. taKen irom 


_ subdivision includes more than one-third f-ty oer 

c^t) of the population of the province, although it has only betLen one-LSth 
and one-seventh (15 per cent) of the total area. It consists rnurki ^ u 
province of Pegu, and approximates to the area occupied by th^f? ^ ° 

kingdom which disputed with the Burmese so lon^for theVe ' m 
in comparatively small areas, mainly in the Pe/u and Thaffi™ a 
T^aings have been completely absorbed by tL^Burmle and" 

Uken of the strain of Taking blood which must exist 

division who are regarded as Burmese ; most of these in fa^J ar ^ ^ 

^ware of their mixed descent, and the Taking laneuaee^s ira 

ky a little over one-quarter even of the Takings k the division JdT'i 

subd.VB.on B concerned) only in the Thatfn district! MnoroUheB. 1 ^ 
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population of Delta however is free from the Talaing strain, because large 
stretches of the division, which had either never been cultivated before or had 
relapsed into jungle after the ruthless wars of earlier times, have been colonized 
in the last thirty or forty years by Burmese from Centre subdivision. Besides the 
Burmese there are in Delta practically no representatives of any other race of the 
Burma group. Delta includes however most of the Karens, most of the Chinese 
other than Yunnaneseand most of the Indians and other foreigners of the province. 
The Karens of this division are as a rule agriculturists living in the plains ; they 
are on good terms with the Burmese and have their villages scattered amongst 
the Burmese villages, but they do not generally live in Burmese villages and they 
often limit their intercourse very closely to their owm race. They extend how- 
ever practically throughout the division. The Chinese of Delta include a large 
number of carpenters and other wood-w'orkers who live generally in the towns ; 
but a still larger number ^e engaged in trade of various kinds. They carry on a 
great deal of wholesale trade and take a great part in the collection of the rice- 
harvest and its transport to the husking mills ; and, in every village large enough 
to support him, a Chinaman with a general shop will be found acting as a nearly 
universal provider. There are no Chinese villages nor (outside the largest towns) 
any large aggregations of Chinamen ; they are sprinkled everywhere with one or 
perhaps two families in a village. The Indians form a much higher proportion 
of the population in the towns than elsewhere, and particularly along the railways 
and steamer routes ; but in the more densely inhabited parts of Delta they are to 
be found in nearly every Burmese village, though generally confined to a parti- 
cular part of it, and in addition they have many hamlets of their own. More of 
the Indians are engaged in cultivation than in any other single occupation ; but 
this is not generally recognized because even in this occupation they still form only 
a small minority. In proportion to other races Indians are chiefly occupied in 
industries, transport and trade, which together occupy more of them than 
agriculture. A considerable number too are engaged in domestic service. 
It is in Delta that the employment of Indians for all org^ized industries, 
for all work of monotonous repetition or tedious application, and for toilsome 
manual labour of all kinds is so marked ; but, as the Burmese have 
hitherto concentrated upon the agricultural development of their country, 
Indians also supply more than the proportion corresponding to their total 
numbers of those engaged in superior or more remunerative work as skilled 
workers in industrial establishments, shopkeepers, merchants, and in the 
learned professions. In some parts considerable areas of agricultural land 
have been bought *by successful Indian traders of all kinds. 

Physically Delta is not entirely deltaic in character ; there are parts, chiefly 
towards the north, where, although the land was originally built up as a delta, 
the deltaic character has disappeared- But there is very little upland, and 91 
per cent of the whole cultivated area is devoted to the swamp-cultivation of rice ; 
in some districts the proportion of the cultivated area given to other crops than 
rice is as little as 2 per cent although many small gardens which are really 
house-compounds are included in this figure. Along the western part of the 
coast there is little population ; a broad tract of mangrove forest runs across a 
great part and cuts off the few small fishing-villages on the coast from the 
main bulk of the population. Cultivation is eating into this forest on the 
northern side ; but its progress though phenomenally rapid twenty years ago is 
now retarded because it has reached low levels in which salt tides enter and 
involve heavy expense for embankments, while the .salt impregnation of the soil 
diminishes the outturn. A slow advance still goes on, anticipating in some 
measure the steady elevation of the land ; but there is no longer the fevered 
development of the previous generation. Of the whole area the proportion 
actually occupied for cultivation is 35 per cent. The proportion culturable is 
shown by the Land Records Department as 55 per cent ; but this includes much 
that could only be cultivated unprofitably, and the true figure for land profitably 
cultivable at the present time is certainly much less, and, allowing for rivers, fuel 
reserves and other forests and areas required for habitation, grazi ng farm-cattle 
and other purposes, is probably under 40 per cent. Thus the Land Records 
Department’s estimate that 60 per cent of the culturable area is actually 
cultivated is also too low ; probably the true figure, if the allowances just men- 
tioned are made, is over 90. As time goes on however the process of slow 
elevation which has removed the deltaic character from the more northern parts 
irill permit the extension of cultivation southwards into land on whic^ salt 
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tides now render it unprofitable. Further extension of cultivation may 
also result from a wider adoption than at present of stall-feeding for cattle. 
The annual rainfall averages 218 inches in the Thaton district, but in all 
other districts of the division it ranges from 80 to 130. There is thus 
no question of uncertainty of the harvest on the scoro of drought. More- 
over, a large area in the most fertile parts of the really deltaic portion is 
irrigated twice daily by the tides, which in rising overflow the banks of 
the creeks and in falling drain the fields again, thus ensuring completely 
against stagnation or even temporary difficulties arising through irregularity 
of the lain. Many holdings, and in some places areas of moderate extent, 
are liable to loss of part or all of the crop through flooding ; but for the 
main part some harvest is certain and its amount is liable ' to less fluctuation 
than in some other parts of the province. 


22. Coast. — The Coast division consists of two separate narrow strips of 
littoral at the foot of a range of forest-covered hills and roughly coincides with 
the two old provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim. It occupies two distinct 
portions of the coast separated by the coastal portion of the Delta division. The 
northern portion of the division includes, besides the slope from the hills, the two 
large islands of Ramree and Cheduba and several smaller islands which together 
hold most of the population of the Kyaukpyu district ; the southern portion 
includes the Mergui Archipelago, but with that there is little population associa- 
ted. Both portions open out at their northern ends to a wider plain ; and this is 
especially so in the case of the Arakan portion, where the Akyab district is 
largely deltaic in character. The association of two widely separate parts into 
one division is at first sight anomalous, and it must be admitted that there are 
many differences between Arakan and Tenasserim. Yet the resemblances seem 
to over-balance those differences and to make Coast a real natural subdivision 
and not a mere remainder. 

The northern part of the subdivision is roughly the old kingdom of Arakan 
which was finally incorporated in the kingdom of Burma only in 1784. Originally 
the Arakanese were a part of the same stock as the Burmese, but they were 
separated from the main body about 2,000 years ago, Arakan however suffered 
many invasions at various times throughout its history by the kings of Burma, 
who often raised or deposed Arakanese dynasties ; the Arakanese and Burmese 
races have thus been constantly in close contact, each affecting the evolution of 
the other. Differences between the two races have been caused by the inter- 
course of Arakan with Bengal and Chittagong. At one time Arakan w'as 
tributary to Bengal; at another time, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Arakan conquered Chittagong and retained it for half a century Such connec- 
tions aie only outstanding points in a hisiory of much intercourse, and they imply 
a considerable influence of Bengal and Chittagong upon the development of the 
Arakanese race. The Bay of Bengal which has served to facilitate the contact 
with Bengal has also been a highway for Arab and other traders who have 
influenced Arakanese development ; and even apart from these foreign influences 
the .yakanese on the sea-coast must have developed a little differently from the 
in and Burmese. But in spite of the many differences thus engendered, the 
Arakanese, Yanbye and Chaungtha races, who make up the main bulk of the 
population are still essentially of the same racial stock as the Burmese, speak 
the same language with slight dialectical variations, and have the same religion 
and other mam characteristics. An interesting illustration of this rule is afforded 
y e e.xception of the race or Arakan-Mahoraedans, numbering 24 thousands 
who are descended from unions of Chittagoniansor Bengalis with the Arakanese- 
these object to being classed with their co-religionists the Chittagonians, and 
consider themselves much more closely related to the Arakanese Buddhists 
amongst whom they live. 

For Tenasserim the sea has played a somewhat similar part by brinffln? 
various traders to Us shores and inducing the establishment of trading colonies^ 
chiefly Indian In former times there was a trade-route through old Tenasserim 

TerSsslrrm'^.f°°i\’'T and the East Indian islands, 

tenasserim has not had so much contact as Arakan with the Burmese In 

former times ,t was ruled sometimes by Talaings, sometimes by Siamese and H 
A^f n: t S-amese in . 757 whtn the Burmese king Sn^ya 

I^ompra) followed up his conquest of the Talaings by depriving tfe Siamese of 
Tenassenm ; but After that Burmese influence and p^opufationVajIdl t ca™ 
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Population of A mherat district. ! 

... .. j 

Class* 

Ihoosands. 

Burmese 

6 g 

Ta’faings 

187 

Karen .. 

84 

Others . 

78 


Po puktion of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui 
districts. 

Burma Group 

2S8 

Talaing 

189 

Karen 

iia 

Indian 

54 

Others 

67 

Total 

710 


23 

dominant. In the .\mherst district the Taking population is still, as the table 
in the margin hereby shows, over two and half times 
as great as the Burmese population which is also 
exceeded by the Karens. In the Tavoy district 
128 thousands were returned in the census as 
Tavqyaris, but these would be regarded by many as 
a local variety of Burmese ; they themselves claim 
to be descendants of Mro sea-pirates of Arakan 
who were banished by the king of that country 
for attacking certain Indian trading ships. In 
Mergui almost none described themselves as Tavoyan or Merguese ; and 82 
thousands or four-fifths of the Buddhists described themselves as Burmese. 
Thus in the whole Tenasserim portion of the division, 
consisting of the Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui 
districts, the population of Burmese and closely 
related races, though only about two-fifths of the 
whole, is much greater than any other single ele- 
ment ; and, if its numbers are combined with those 
of the 'I alaings who resemble it so closely in cul- 
ture, the combination makes up two-thirds of the 
whole, which is about the same proportion as is 
given by a similar calculation for Burmese, Araka- 
nese, Yanbycand Chaungtha in the Arakan portion 
of the division. 

The other indigenous races of Coast division besides the Karens and the 
Takings and the congeners of Burmese are chiefly the Chins in the Arakan 
portion of the division. These generally live under somewhat primitive con- 
ditions on the western slopes of the Arakan Yoma, which are the hills separating 
Chin division from the Arakan portion of the Coast division ; they have been 
modified by contact with the Burmese and are not so wild as those of Chin 
division, but they have no appreciable influence upon the Arakanese and Yanbye 
and other more advanced races and do not therefore affect the general life of 
the division. 

In spite of the intercourse with India the foreign element in the population 
of Coast, except in the Akyab district which borders on Chittagong, is much 
less than in Delta division. Of the 260 thousands of Indians shown in Subsidiary 
Table I of Chapter XI no less than 201 thousands are in Akyab district ; 41 
thousands are in the Amherst district in and around the port of Moulmeimand 
only 18 thousands in the other districts. Of those in the Akyab district, a large 
number, possibly 35 thousands, were only adventitiously included in the Burma 
Census, being temporary immigrants from India who had come to reap the rice- 
crop ; and the permanent Indian residents are chiefly located in about one-third 
of the district consisting of the parts which lie nearest to Chittagong and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Akyab port. Thus except in a few restricted 
localities the Indian population is small. The Indo-Burman races are pro- 
portionately more numerous in this than in other divisions, and the Arakan- 
Mahomedans are almost confined to the Arakan portion of this division. 
All the Zerbadis of Coast are in Tenasserim. 

Cultivation is extensive only in the lower levels, and six-sevenths of the whole 
cultivated area is devoted to rice. This proportion diminishes to three-fifths in 
the southernmost district, Mergui, but the total cultivated area there is very small. 
The uncultivated portions consist chiefly of wild forest land. Tin and wolfram 
are found in Tavoy and Mergui, and during the war the production of wolfram 
was so stimulated that Burma became its main source for the British armaments ; 
but the conditions are now adverse and the industry is languishing. The rain- 
fall is heavy everywhere, averaging 190 to 200 inches except in the extreme 
south where it is still over 160 inches. 


23. Centre. — The Centre subdivision, which includes one-fifth of the area 
and one-third of the total population of the province, is the proper home of the 
Burmese race and formed its permanent sphere of influence and recognized 
habitat in its earlier history when it was contending with the Takings of the south 
and the Shans of the east and north for the supremacy in Burma. It is still 
in many ways the heart of Burma in spite of the greater economic importance of 
Delta, much of which moreover was re-colonized in the last few generations by 
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neook from Centre. The population is still essentially Burmese and homo- 
peneous • Subsidiary Table I of Chapter XI shows that no less than 95 per cent 
oi it is of the Burmese race proper; there are only a handful of people of ot er 
tribes of the Burma Group, and only 2 per cent of other indigenous ^^ces i per 
cent of mixed Indo-Burman races and 2 per cent of others, chiefly Indians. 
The 2 per cent of indigenous races who are not of the Burma race-group consists 
of a few Karens in the southern parts and Shans on the eastern side near the Shan 
States and 81,000 Chins who are located almost entirely on the hill s_ which form 
the western boundary of Centre and separate it from the Chin division. These 
Chins who are only included in the Centre division because it is not possible to 
cut off from the districts on its western edge the strip of hills which is ‘^eluded 
in them but is of different character from the greater part of them, should 
be ignored if a true notion of the general population of the division is sought. 
Indians are proportionally much fewer here than in the other divisions and are 
confined to the traffic-lines of railway and river, and even there are almost 
confined to the towns. It is thus easy to realize that throughout practically the 
whole of the Centre division the population is purely Burmese. _ ^ 

Physically Centre consists principally of an undulating plain in the middle 
portion of the basin of the Irrawaddy and the lowest part of the basin of its 
tributary the Chindwin The rainfall is small ; all districts except Prome, which 
is the southernmost district and borders on Delta division, have an average 
rainfall of between 24 and 38 inches ; even in Prome it varies between about 
40 and 55 inches. Many parts are subject to drought, and cultivation has been 
carried on in large areas only by the aid of irrigation. Some notes about the 
crops have already been given in Article 20. 


24. North.— The North division consists of the upper part of the basins of 
the Irrawaddy and its tributary the Chindwin. It includes various tribes of the 
Tibeto-Chinese family who were apparently left behind by the successive waves 
of migration from the north which eventually furnished che original Burmese 
population of the province. There are numerous ranges of hills, and most of the 
rivers flow swiftly ; and these physical conditions, in combination with the pre- 
ference of some races for life on the crests or slopes of hills and of others for 
life in valleys, have discouraged or prevented intercourse and tended rather to 
produce ever more varieties of tribes and languages confined to small areas. The 
Shans contended with the Burmese for supremacy over all this area ; they 
extended their power across into Assam, and for the greater part of the last two 
thousand years dominion over the North division, though subject to the vicis- 
situdes of the frequent w'ars, was generally with the Shans, whose power there 
was only finally broken by the Burmese king Alaungpaya in 1757 A.D. Relics of 
that power still remain in the two small Shan states of Thaungdut (Hsawnghsup) 
and Kanti (or Singkaling Hkamti) high up in the course of the Chindwin, and in 
the dominance of the Shans in the Putao District which occupies the extreme 
north of the division. The Burmese however eventually included all the lower 
levels in their kingdom and exercised some control over the hill-tribes. The 
Shans of North are now distinctly Burmanised ; and they and the Burmese proper, 
each forming about one-third of the total population of the division, together 
occupy almost to the exclusion of all others the narrow plains along the courses 
of both the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, while the remainder of the indigenous 
population is located chiefly on the hills. Of the races in the hills the Kachins 
are the most important, and they tend to absorb the others whose further move- 
ment southwards they have prevented by extending themselves first eastwards 
into the Shan states and then north-eastwards towards China. Subsidiary Table 1 
of Chapter XI shows that the 88,000 Kachins and 52,000 of other indigenous 
races, added to the Burmese and Shans and about 7,000 or 1 percent nf Chinese, 
account for nearly all the population. The balance consists of 1,400 Zerbadis 
and 500 Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 24,000 Indians. 

The broken physical character of the North subdivision has already been 
mentioned and is shown also by the hills indicated on the map which forms the 
frontispiece to this report. The rainfall is heavier than in Centre but not so 
heavy as in Delta ; the averages for the four districts in which records are kept 
range from 60 to 79 and average 70 inches. Rice is the principal crop in the 
plains; the hill -tribes of course grow miscellaneous crops for household needs, 
but no statistics of these ai-e collected. 



CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Variation of the Population. 

25. Introductory. — The date extent and method of the census of 1921 
have been discussed already in Part I of the introduction. It has there been 
shown that the record of a total population of 13,212,192 was obtained by such 
methods that it represents approximately the de facto population of the province 
on the night of the i8th March 1921, and that the same may be said of the 
statistics for the townships of each district and consequently for any district or 
group of districts, the approximation being always proportionally closer for a 
larger population. 

26. Statistics. — The statistics of total population of each district and of 
each administrative division (as these existed on the i8th March 1921) are given 
in Imperial Tab’es I and II, the latter showing the population of each tabulated 
area at each census since 1872, while the former gives supplementary statistics of 
area and houses. In addition Provincial Table I gives statistics of the popula- 
tion and density in 191 1 and 1921 for the same divisions and districts and also 
for the townships into which each district is divided for administrative purposes. 
Most of the other census tables have also been designed of course to show the 
population of districts and larger areas in various aspects, but the present chapter 
is concerned only with the total numbers of the people which are exhibited in the 
tables mentioned. As supplements to these tables and in order to throw further 
light upon the statistics contained in them ten subsidiary tables are appended to 
this chapter with the following titles : — 

Ia — D ensity, water-supply and crops in Burman Division. 

IB — Density compared with rainfall and cultivated area (Burman Division 
only). 

II — Distribution of the population by density-classes of townships. 

III — Variation in relation to density since 1872. 

IV — Variation in natural population, 1911 to 1921. 

V — Comparison of census figures and vital statistics. 

VI — Increase during the decade 191 1 to 1921 of the total population of 

density-classes of townships. 

(A) With classification of townships according to density in 191 1. 

(B) With classification of townships according to density in 1921. 

VII— Average numbers of persons per house and of houses per square 

mile. 

VIII — Growth of population in two decades by natural divisions, with parti- 
culars for certain religions. 

IX — Variations of the population in the comparable area. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables III and VII to X inclusive of Chapter V and 
Subsidiary Tables V and VI of Chapter VI are particularly relevant to the subject 
of the present chapter, 

27. Distribution of the Population. — The population is not evenly spread 
over the province, but the greater part of it is concentrated in two large patches 
which may be associated with Rangoon and Mandalay and have populations of 
about 3'5 millions each, and two small patches of about one -eighth that population 
which may be associated with the ports of Moulmein and Akyab, The two small 
patches belong to the two portions of Coast subdivision, while the two large patches 
form the principal portions of Delta and Centre subdivisions respectively ; but 
the comparatively densely populated central plain of the Prome ^strict, though 
in the Centre subdivision, is connected by well-populated areas with the Rangoon 
patch and not with that of Mandalay. Map 6 in Article 40 below shows the 
four patches as including a number of townships with a high density of population. 
In all the remainder of the province the population is sparse on an average 
and rarely attains any high density if that is measured for any administrative 
division larger than a village-tract. None of the towns mentioned above except 
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Moulmein is in the centre of the patch associated with it. The Rangoon patch 
extends west and north-west from Rangoon and has its centre somewhere about 
Yandoon. The Mandalay patch cannot very well extend eastwards from that 
city because of the hills on that side ; it lies towards the south-west and has its 
centre about halfway between Mandalay and Myingyan. The Moulmein patch 
is a strip of coast in the Thatdn and Amherst districts with Moulmein at about its 
middle. The Akyab patch lies chiefly along the coast to the north of Akyab and 
a short way up the Naaf river which divides Burma from Chittagong ; but it 
really fills much of the Akyab district and is divided into two parts by a tract of 
sparse population in the hills which run down the centre of the district from north 
to south. There is no use whatsoever in the conception of a centroid of the 
population in Burma. That would come somewhere about the Thayetmyo district 
which forms a tract of sparse population between the Mandalay and Rangoon 
patches. The four dense patches, two large and two only one-eighth of their size, 
altogether occupying about one-third of the area of the province and including 
two-thirds of the population, give the simplest rough picture of the distribution of 
the population which can be had. 

Another examination of the distribution of the population has already been 
given in terms of areas with defined boundaries in Article i8 of the Introduction 
in which the relative weights of the contributions to the population of the several 
natural divisions are discussed. Further discussions of the variations of density 
of population will appear later in this chapter. 


28. Variation of Population — In the earliest days of the British 
occupation of parts of Burma there was an annual census made of those parts, and 
the figures for 1862 are quoted in Marginal Table i later in this article. The first 
regular census as part of the Census of India was taken in 1872 and was confined 
to the area of 75,9/0 square miles then known as British Burmah. That area 
included the present Arakan, Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions and part 
of the present Thayetmyo district, and so differed from the present Lower 
Burma by omitting those parts of the Thayetmyo district {roughly the present 
Minhla and Sinbaungwe townships) which were then within the territory of the 
King of Burma. The next census took place in 1881 so that the interval was 
only nine years ; but since then the census has been taken regularly at intervals 
years. Comparison of the results of successive censuses is rendered 
dffficult by the changes of the area covered. The census of 1881 covered the 
same area as that of 1872, but in 1891 the addition of the more closely 
administered parts of Upper Burma and of the Mong Mit Shan State nearly 
doubled the area of the census and added nearly ^'s, 200, 000 to the population it 
cwered. In 1901 further additions of approximately the same area were made 
which had a population of over 1,500,000 of which about 340,000 were enumerated 
or estimated m various parts of Upper Burma omitted in 1891 and about 
I, ICO, 000 were enumerated or estimated in the Shan States and Kafenni. As a 
result of these extensions the census of 1901 covered three times the area of 
those of 187a and 1881 and 50 per cent more than that of 1891 ; and it included 
nearly ail the administered part of the province and omitted only a comparatively 
small population along its north-western, northern and north-e'astern boundaries, 
in 1911 further extensions were made to include by estimates a little over 53 000 
persons in the unadministered portion of the Pakdkku Hfll Tracts and in the 
areas in the Northern Shan States known as Kokang and West Manglun. 
t he census of 1911 thus covered all the administered area of the province except 
\he remote East Mangldn, which is the area in the extreme east of the Northern 
Shan States shown as Estinnated in the map marked “1921 ” on page 2 of this 
report. The areas omitted from the census of 1911 are shown in solid black in 
the map marked ‘ 1911 ” which is also printed on that page. 

vr, I" census of 192 1 further extensions haVe been made. In East Manglun 
with Its population of 26,70, and m the Somra Tract, half way up the wesfern 
border of the Upper Chindwin district, with a population of 7,636 the extensSS 
was made only by estimate; but in the Myitkyina and Putao districts b the 
extreme north of the province new areas with a total population of 28 730 were 
^nsused nqn-synchronously orthwith. The extension of the synchronous Irea 
by the a^ition of the Coco Islands of the Hanthawaddy district with a population 
of only 46 was a trifle of no importance save to justifv technicallv 
that the whole district was included in the cin us The Slf 
censused for the first time was 63.113; th: 
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tkle-page of Imperial Table II, and can be seen by comparison of the portions 
marked in solid black in the maps marked Jpn and jg2i respectively on 
page 3 of this report. 

The area covered by each census having thus been extended in the next 
census, it is clear that a simple tabulation of the total populations shown at 
successive censuses would give no idea of the manner in which the popula- 
tiwi has varied. 

Meffginal Table i 
shows the whole 
population re- 
corded at each 
census and the 
po{Hilation re- 
corded for the 
same area at the 
next census, and 
also the popula- 
tion in 1921 of 
the census ar^s 
of 1872, 1891 and 
1901. As the 
areas shown in 
the second 

column are all 
appro)dmations, 
and the variatiohs 
from year to year 
are due partljr to 

the use of revised estimates; the precise increases of area shown in 19 1 1 and 192 1 
cannot be taken as the areas of the regions^ in which the census was taken for 
the first time in those years. The figures given in column 6 for 1891 and 1901 
Affer from the corresponding figures given in the Burma Census Report of 191 1 
(Articles 48, 49 and 50) j but the precise area to which the difference is due has 
been identified and the correction verified. Owing to the difficulty experienced 
in tracing the boundaries of some of the areas excluded from the successive 
censuses when extracting these figures from the tables, even those figures now 
given which involve the years 1891 and 1901 must be regarded as liable to small 
residual errors ; but it is safe to say that these errors are negligible for all 
purposes in comparison even with the variations of the numbers involved. A 
great part of the information given by the table is summarised in the last column ; 
but even for this column it must not be overlooked that the figures given in its 
upper part for successive years do not apply to a constant area, and that they 
have suffered some modification by the addition on each occasion of areas of 
different character. Since 1901 however the populations involved in extensions of 
the census have been so small in comparison with the whole that all the figures in 
the last column for the period 1901 to 192 i may be regarded as roughly compar- 
able. Moreover, as the omitted populations since 1901 have been so small in. 
comparison with the whole province, those figures may be regarded as representing 
broadly the proportional variation of the province as a whole. 

The outstanding indication of the above tabulation is the reduction of the 
rate of increase from 15 per cent in the decade 1901-11 to 9 per cent, or only 
three-fifths as much, in the decade 1911-21. Subsidiary Table VIII at the end 
of this chapter has been prepared on the same lines as Marginal Table i to show 
the corresponding variations in the several natural divisions. By comparing 
columns 7 and 8 01 Subsidiary Table VIll it is seen that a reduction of the rate of 
increase took place in every natural division, and that in the Chin, Salween and 
Shan divisions the reduction was larger than in the Burman division where naturally 
it is nearly the same as for the whole province because Burman forms so large a 
proportion of that. For Shan the rate of increase has fallen from 15 to 4 per 
cent ; for Salween from 32 to 4 ; for Chin from a positive value of 31 to a nega- 
tive value of — 5. In the subdivisions of Burman the rates of increase have 
diminished by 5 in Delta, by 3 in Coast/ 6 in Centre and 1 1 in North, 

In the next article the variation of the population in the last two decades 
will be examined more closely, regard being paid to the different quality of the 
enumeration in different parts of the province. 


1 . Varlatioi s of Population tn the areas of successive censuses. 



Area of 



Population of the same area at a 

Percentage 


enumeration 

Population. 

Density, 




increase in 
population 







sq, miles:. 



Census* 

Population, 

Density. 

or density. 

1 

3 

Z 

4 

5 


7 

8 

1862 

7SA10 

2,090,634 

27 

1872 

2 , 747,148 

36 

36 

1879 

75.970 

3,747.148 

36 

1881 

3.736.771 

49 

36* 

i88t 

75,970 

3.738.77 » 

49 

1891 

4,603.103 

61 

23 

1891 


7 > 7 a 2 .o 53 

5 * 

1901 

’ 9.230,748 

: 

6i 

20 

1901 

936,209 

10,490,694 

46 

xgti 

12,061,998 

53 

»5 

igit 

998,709 

12,115,917 

53 

IQ 9 I 

13,149.079 

57 

9 

rg»x 

233,707 

I3,aia,i9a 

57 



.••• 


187a 

75,970 

2 , 747,148 

36 

1921 

7,058,009 

93 

*57 

1891 

159,218 

7 , 7 ^ iP5i 

5 * 

t{; 9 i 

11,489817 

75 

49 

1901 

926,209 

10,490^624 

46 { 

igit 

1991 

19,061,938 

13,087,906 

53 

58 

15 

*5 


* Increase for nine years. 
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2 . Comparable Popalatiooe since 1901 , 

i 

! 

1931 

idii 

19 J 1 

i 

1 Ttrritofits and p^pidaiiont to b* excluded from comparison. 

1 

(a) All areas omitted from 

1 34, *86 

53,389 

1 ••• 

ihe census of igoi. 


1 

( 6 ) The whole Chin Hills 

1 10,079 

* *9,556 

87,189 

district. 

i (c) Administered portion'ef 

*0,043 

17,128 

13,116 

1 the Fakokku Hill 

! Tracts. 




1 (d) The Hill District of 

20,914 

**,•34 

20,689 

Arak.nn. 


1 (e) Kachin villages of North 

82,266 

75 , 12 * 

45 , *27 

i Hsenwi tin the North- 

j ern Shan States). 




(/) All the Karenni States 

63,850 

63,628 

45 , 7.95 

Total excluded from com- 

421 , 13 * 

35«,»56 

211,909 

parison. 



Total populations re- 
corded. 

13,212,192 

**,'* 5,* ‘7 

10,490,624 

Comparable populations | 

I*, 790, 754 

", 763 , 96 t 

*0,278,715 


29. The'Comparable Area. — The population figures used in Article a8 
included estimates of the population mace in some remote parts at each census. 
Such estimates are for some purposes better than entire omission of the popula- 
tions they represent ; but a comparison of the results of actual enumeration at one 
census with the results of estimation at previous censuses in some areas shows 

that these estimates have 
not always been very 
accurate. In Marginal 
Table 2 examples of this 
inaccuracy in the estimates 
of 1901 can be seen in the 
cases of the Kachin villa- 
ges of North Hsenwi and 
the Karenni states where 
the figures obtained by 
actual enumeration in 191 1 
are so much greater. It 
appears therefore that a 
more accurate comparison 
would be made if the areas 
in which the population 
was estimated either in 
1901 or in 191 1 or in 1931 
were excluded as well as 
all other areas which were 
omitted from any of those 
censuses. Further as the 
... , - ... , , populationof the Chin divi- 

vis.on IS so much more primitive than the greater part of the population of the 
other divisions, and as it has had the special experience of a rebellion and a mili- 
tary expedition ,n the last decade, it is proper to exclude the whole of that 
division although some parts of it were enumerated non-synchronously in 1901 as 
well as in 191 1 and 1921. The areas thus excluded are shown in Marginal Table 

province after excluding them is convenifntly called 
the although strictly comparable figures could still be had if 

parts of the Chin division were added to it. Then arises the question of how 
much such an exclusion would reduce the field of the comparison; but this 
^estion IS easily answered, for the populations to be excluded are. as shown by 
Marginal Table 2, less than 4 per cent of the whole populations involved More^ 
over the terntones concerned are in each case different in some way from the 
ordinary parts of the province, so that the value of the study is rathir Lhanced 
than diminished by their exclusion. There are some areas in the Bhamo and Uoner 
Chindwm cstricts m which in 1901 the arrangements for enumeration broL^down 

and only an estimate was made ; but, as is 
showri in Marginal Table 3, these are too 
affect the present enquiry In 
the Myitkyma district the area estimated in 
1901 was larger, but the enumeration of 191 1 
showed that the estimate was so approxi- 
mately correct that its error would be quite 
insi^gnificant for the present study ; moreover 

.his regula,,, administered portion of .he' “mSf 

T-^— *921 population of exactly the same area 

Accordingly no account has been taken in 

TaWe'T h ^ ^ Marginal 

aHowedS^ ^ ^®‘™ated areas are 

aHoi^ed for and the population figures 

obtained in Marginal Table 2 for the com- 

comptablefigS taeTr^m"' 

^Mted by these figures are give^„“in ‘Ma'i^irai 
.ha. the last decade the rate of iucreL'LMrTer^^r-hk' ^ S 


X Omisaiona Irom e.\clu5ioBs in Margioa) Table 3, 

— 

1311 

19 1 

Bhamo 

Upper Chindwin 
Myhkyina 

2,* *5 
*»3 
*3,3*9 

1,500 
i83 ! 
19,364 i 


4, Increase of popalation In the Comparable Area, 


Period. 

loitlal popu* 
laiioD. 

lecrease. | 


Abgolate, 

1 

Per ceot, 1 

tgni-ri 

1911-21 

*0,378,715 , 
**•763,961 ; 

M 85 ,a 46 

*, 0 * 6,793 

> 4*4 : 
87 i 

I 90 i> 3 t 

10,378,715 

2*512,039 

. 

24 -4 ' 
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constitutes the main body of the province, has been only three-fifths of that in the 
previous decade. If the same rate of increase has been maintained, the increase 
of population in the comparable area in the last decade would have been about 
1,690,000 ; the actual increase falls short of this by 663,000, 

In the introductory article of Chapter III below the natural population of 
any area is defined as the total of all living persons who were born within that 
area. Variations of the natural popu'ation thus make some allowance for emigra- 
tion and immigration ; and although that allowance is by no means complete it 
is useful to observe these variations and to study any large differences between 
them and the variations of the actual population. Subsidiary Table IV at the 
end of this chlipter gives statistics of the natural population of the whole 
province and of each district in 1921 and of the whole province and of some 
districts in 1911, while Subsidiary Table II of Chapter II of the census 
report of 1911 gave similar statistics for 1901. To calculate the natural 
population of the comparable area, the figures corresponding to the 
territories excluded in Marginal Table 2 above must be deducted from the totals for 
the province given in those tables. The figures for emigration beyond India are 
not complete for the whole province, but are sufficiently so for the present purpose 
because both their deficiercies and the variations of those deficiencies are so 
small in comparison with the other numbers concerned.* For the excluded 


and the Hill District of 


areas other than the Chin Hills 
emigration beyond Burma 
are available, and even for 
these districts no figures 
for emigration beyond 
India; but these omitted 
figures are also insignifi- 
cantly small. More serious 
than these defects is the 
fact that no figures are 
available for the natural 
population of any of the 
territories less than a whole 
district which are included 
in Marginal Table 2. The 
unadministered portion of 
the Pakdkku Hill Tracts 
may be taken from item (a) 
of that table and combined 
with item (c) to give an 
area for w'hich in 192 1 and 
1911, as also for the Chin 
Hills and the Hill District 
of Arakan in all years, 
figures are readily availa- 
ble, the boundaries of these 
administrative units having 
remained unchanged since 
1901. For the PakSkku 

Hill Tracts in 1901 the best estimate is the actual 
conditions in the remainder of item (a) and in item (e) 
small error can be introduced by regarding the 
at each census as equal to the natural popu- 
lation, and the errors in the deduced varia- 
tions of population will be very small 
indeed. On account of this effect upon the 
variation of the figures this will also be the 
best plan on the whole for the Karenni 
States although actual figures for natural 
population in 1921 are available. Marginal 
Table 5 has thus betn constructed parallel 
to Marginal Table a and with sufficiently 
close approximation to accuracy to show the 
natural population of the comparable area at 
successive censuses : and the variations of this natural population 


Arakan no figures for 


6 . Natural Popniat.ou of the Comparable Areals, 

1 

1 19:1 

im 

1 

iaij 

1 

I Territories and populations to be excluded from comparison 

(0) All areas omitted from 
the census of 1901 
except the unadminh- 
tered part of the 
Pakdkku Hill Tracts. 

ijc, 53 o 

44*1 


(A) The whole Chin Hills 
district- 

120,867 

118,598 

86,349 

<c) All the Pakdkku Hill 
Tracts 

98,870 

26,091 

13,116 

(d) The Hill District of 
Arakan. 

20,383 

21,273 

*47330 

j (e) Kachin villages of North 
j Hsenwi. 

1 

83,266 1 
1 

75.421 

45.127 

1 if) All the Karenni States 

63,850 1 

637^^28 

45.795 

i 

Total excluded from com- 
parison. 

Total natural populations 
recorded. 

Comparable natural 

populations. 

i 

+31,766 i 

‘ 2 ; 093.995 

349 A 77 

ti» 535 A 54 

II,»85,977 

»i 4 . 7 t 7 

10,024,595 

9,809,878 


population recorded. The 
are such that only a quite 
actual recorded population 


1 6. lucre;) 

1 

-e of the Natural PopuI.Ulon of the 
Comparable Area, 

1 

1 

i Period. 

j 

j 

Increase, 

Fopdatloii, 

Absoluie. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

1 1901-1911 

1 1911-1921 

9,809,878 1,376.0.99 

1 '.** 5.977 908.016 

I TO 
81 

1901-1931 

9.809.878 2,*34,H5 

a 3‘5 


have then 


* A discussion of the available records of emigration will be found in Chapter HI of this report. 
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been exhibited in Marginal Table 6. As with the actual population the rate of 
increase in the last decade is about three-fifths of the rate in the previous 
decade. If the rate of increase of the previous decade had been maintained, 
the increase of natural population in the last decade in the area of this com- 
parison would have been about 1,566,000 ; the actual increase falls short of this 
by 658,000. This may be compared with the corresponding result obtained for 
the actual population in the earlier part of this article, according to which the 
increase of the actual population of the comparable area in the last decade fell 
short of that in the previous decade by 663,000. As the figures subtracted for the 
natural population of excluded areas are less accurate than those used in the parallel 
calculations for the actual population, no conclusions can be idrawm from the 
actual amount of the difference nor even from the fact that the figure for the 
actual population is the larger ; but the smallness of the difference makes it 
improbable that any considerable part of the change in the rate of increase of the 
population has been due to changes in the amount of emigration or immigration. 
In each decade the increase of the natural population is affected by the amount of 
previous immigration because such children and subsequent descendants of 
immigrants as are born in the area considered are included ; but in a comparison 
of the two rates of change this has little influence. 

By following the plan of this article for the total population of each natural 
division and again for Buddhists in each natural division Subsidiary Table IX at the 
end of this chapter has been constructed. In the part of the table relating to the 
total population of all religions the total population excluded from the comparable 
area is a trifle over 3 per cent of the whole population of the province, w'hile that 
excluded from the whole of Burman division and from each of its subdivisions 
except North is negligibly small. The population excluded from Shan division is 
about 1 1 per cent of the total population of that division; as however the area 
occupied by the excluded population consists of outlying parts of rather different 
character from most of the included portion, the table gains rather than loses 
validity and utility by this exclusion. For Buddhists the table gives an account 
which approximates even more closely to an account for the Buddhists of the 
whole province, as the restriction of the area in Shan excludes only about 4 per 
cent of all the Buddhists of that division, while in Burman division the only 
exclusion is one of |•3 per cent in North subdivision, and for the whole 
comparable area the excluded part of the province is under 0*7 per cent of it. 
Comparison of the figures given for Buddhists with those for all religions show's 
also that the latter are controlled by the former which include seven-eighths of the 
total population of the whole comparable area and a not very different proportion 
m the part of that area which falls in each natural division. 

Columns 7 and 8 of Subsidiary Table IX show that the reduction in the rate 
of increase of population in the last decade below the rate for the preceding 
decade took place in every subdivision of Burman division and in both the Northern 
^d the Southern Shan States. The reduction in the rate for Buddhists is less in 
Delta and greater in North than in Coast and Centre ; but North carries little 
weight in the total for the province. The greatest reduction is in the Shan Division 
where the Northern Shan States fall from the highest rate of increase in looi-ii 
to the lowest in 191 1-2 1 while the Buddhists of the Southern Shan States show a 
decrease of 07 per cent instead of an increase of 8 per cent. 


I 1 ^ Migration upon the Increase of the Population.— 

Imperial Table XI of the census of 191 1 showed the numbers of persons 
enume^ted in Burma in 1911 w'ho had oeen born outside Burma, and Imperial 

The increase is due 

. arrivals during the decade, but it is not a measure of the effect of those 
arnvals in in^creasing the population. The part of those arrivals which goes to set 
'i’" foreign-born persons enumerated in Burma in 1911 who lef 
Burma during the decade can be left out of account ; but another plrt of those 
Sfn R foreign-born who were enumerated in Burma in 191 1 bS 

died ,n Burma before the census of 1921, and there are no records in the censu! 
cr elsewhere of the number of these. Moreover snmp nf ... • i j ^ census 

decade produced children. Thus the in^reale f„reic„-hl;^ 

large as the part of the increase of the population durin/the decaT^°'t/ u 

cenauaesisnotstrietl, a nreasnre of the dimi„„t£rofX\reor;ed p:;uttr 
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owing to their departure from Burma, because their children born outside Burma 
are also lost to the population and because some of them, having replaced others 
who left Burma before the decade began and died during the decade, 
are really lost in the counting ; so far as the records go however the 
numbers of this class are shown in Marginal 


Born ID Burma, 
enumerated outside 

Burma. 


Census. 

Enumerated in 
Burma, horn 
outside Burma. 

1991 

1911 

1901 

706,749 

590,965 

475489 


Estimates i 

(.10.400 


Table 7. It is explained in Chapter III of 

1 r 7 . Immigrants and Emigratts to Burma at three 

this report that the figures shown for persons censnses. 

born in Burma who were living outside Burma 

*in 192! are incomplete, but as it is proposed censns. enome;".d“omfide ' 

to use only the differences of the figures from , Burma, 

census to census this is n ot a serious defect “ 

while all the figures have similar errors.* 

The increase of the immi| rants f diminished J901 475489 ^^^*'”‘"^'*[10)400 

by the increase of emigrants t for the decade ' 

1911*21 as shown in Marginal Table 7 is 

approximately 1 1 o thousands as compared with iii thousands for the previous 
decade. The bulk of the foreign-born persons in Burma in 1901 were Indians 
of certain kinds and ages, and in 1911 the bulk were again Indians of much the 
same kinds and ages ; consequently, if the health conditions had been the same 
for the two decades, the reduction of the immigrants counted in 1911 by deaths 
during 1911-21 should exceed the similar reduction of the preceding decade 
roughly in proportion to the numbers at the beginning of each decade. In fact 
it is certain that owing to the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 the deaths of 
1911-21 must have been even larger than this proportion requires. Thus the 
approximate equality of the numbers of 110 and 111 thousands reached above 
suggests that the net influx of population from outside has probably done 
rather more to increase the population in the decade 1911-21 than in the 
preceding decade. But no definite information is obtained in this way, and in 
fact the contrary is suggested by some other figures. 

If a more satisfactory solution of this problem is sought by counting persons 
entering or leaving the province during the decade other difficulties are encountered. 
The statistics collected at the ports for arrivals and departures by sea 


are given in Marginal Table 8. Long 
and tedious calculations are required 
to make estimates (on the basis of the 
birthplace statistics) for the number 
of persons entering Akyab from 
Chittagong by land and crossing the 
boundaries of Assam and China. The 
best estimates framed in accordance 
with the records are an excess of 580 
thousands of arrivals in the province 
over departures therefrom in the 
decade 1911-21 as compared with 360 
thousands in 1901-11. Both these 
estimates omit persons crossing the 
boundary of the province in places 
other than those mentioned ; but these omissions are not serious for a comparison. 
The excess of 220 thousands in the number of the last decade over that of the 
former is believed to be excessive because the departures from the ports have 
probably been underestimated. Further, the arrivals at Rangoon (which are the 
principal element) were over 2,600,000 in 191 1-21 as compared with 1,700,000 
m 1901-11, and nearly the whole of this addition of 900,000 will have been 
Indian labourers. Many of these come from India to Burma because of economic 
pressure in their homes, which for many of them has caused privation and 
consequent diminished power of resistance to disease and to the effects of the 
change of environment caused by their migration. They generally live laboriously 


8. Arrivals and Departuies by Sea, 1911 - 21 . 

Fort. 

Arrivals. Departures. 

Excess of 
arrivals above 
departures. 

Rangoon 

Moulmein 

a/630,654 2,048488 

7 ! 

58a,i66 

Tavoy ... 

Mergui 

> 129,371 j 142,325 

— 12,954 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu ... 

1 291,317 i 393,777 
^ 1 

— 102460 

Total 

3,051,342 i 2,584,590 

1 

466,752 


* In the census report of 191 1 the total number bom in Burma who were enumerated any«here in the 
world was given in Subsidiary Table II of Chapter II (and copied in Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter) 
as 10 ooa, while the part of the same number representing persons born in Burma and enumerated m India 
Was given in Subsidiary Table V of Chapter HI as I 3 r 353 . Evidently the former numbCT is wroftg, and 
(4 500 is a near estimate for a number with the same defects as that obtained for 1931. In a similar way 
io4oohas been substituted for the 9460 recorded in 1911 for rgoi. These corrections are not of 
itnporunce to the argument. If 14,500 is adopted for 1911 the entries for Province in columns 8 and 9 of 

Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter should be 14,500 and 11,538,752. 

t Immigrant and Emigrant are shorthand for the headings of the columns of Marginal Table 7 ; see 
also the first article of Chapter 111 . 
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and in overcrowded and insanitary conditions ; and, because they are endeavouring 
to save the greater part of their wages, either to remit to their families in India or 
to take back to India themselves after a short stay in Burma, many live penuriously 
and are ill-nourished. As a result of these conditions the ordinary death-rate 
among such labourers is naturally high, and with so large an increase in arrivals 
as 000,000 the extra reduction by deaths will be considerable m comparison with 
the 220,000 increase in the excess of arrivals over departures. Moreover, the 
conditions described are such as would expose the Indian labourers to special risk 
at the time of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, so that the reduction of thei% 
number by deaths would be specially large in the decade of 1911-21 on this 
account too. As no estimate of the deductions from the 220,000 which are 
required on these several accounts can be made, the maximum value of 220,000 
furnished for the enhancement of the ten-yearly increase of population by migration 

is of little use. j- • • 

The problem in fact cannot be solved ; but a way of nearly evading it is 
furnished by Subsidiary Table IX, in which as we have seen at the end of the 
preceding article, the figures for the total population are shown to be controlled 
by those'of the Buddhists. There are in all the eleven millions odd of Buddhists 
only about 37,000 who are not of indigenous races, and it is known that the 
number of Buddhists of the indigenous population who migrate either into or out 
of the comparable area is negligible ; Buddhists of indigenous races do not come or 
go in any numbers between the comparable area and either the excluded parts of 
the province or places outside the province. Thus the figures of Subsidiary Table 
IX for the Buddhists of the whole comparable area are free from all difficulties 
due to emigration or immigration, and all those difficulties are thrust into the 
figures given in the table for non-Buddhists. A patient analysis of the figures for 
non-Buddhists by the aid of the various census tables would perhaps permit some 
limits to be fixed to the possible effect of migration upon the figures, but there is 
no time or space for that here. The decline in the rates of increase of the 
Buddhist population in the last decade without any possibility of explanation by 
migration is obviously the most important matter for consideration in connection 
with the variation of the total population even from a purely numerical standpoint 
and without any reference to its effect upon the position of Buddhists with regard 
to the rest of the population. If the rate of increase of Buddhists in the decade 
1901-11 had been maintained in the decade 1911-21 the increase in the latter 
decade would have been about 1,304,000 or roughly two-thirds as much again as 
the increase of nearly 786,000 which actually occurred. A small part of the 
increase shown for Buddhists in each decade is due to conversions from animism 
to. Buddhism and to absorption into the Burmese and other Buddhist races of the 
children of women of those races who have married Indians or other non-Buddhist 
foreigners ; but the number of these is small compared with the total number of 
Buddhists, and the effect of any change in their contribution to the increase of 
Buddhists is negligible, 

31. Statistics of Births and Deaths. — One naturally turns for further 
knowledge of the diminished rate of increase of population exhibited in the 
foregoing paragraphs to the records of births and deaths collected and 
published by the Department of Public Health. These records do not relate 
to the whole province nor even to the w’hole ol the coihparable area ; they are 
confined to the Delta, Coast and Centre subdivisions of the Burman division. 
Even from some districts in these some small backward or remote areas are 
excluded ; but such excluded areas have only one-half per cent of the 
included population. In Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter 
the birth and death-ratios in the registration area of each district of which 
any part is excluded are assumed to hold also in that excluded part. 
As the excluded parts are always small in comparison with the whole districts 
this is quite valid and gives an approximately correct result. Unfortunately, as 
the tame shows, there is, even after making the largest possible allowance for 
immigration, a large discrepancy between this result and the census figures, 
which must be due to errors either in the census or in the vita! statistics. The 
census figures of either 191 1 or 1921 or both may be wrong by showing between 
them a much larger increase of population than they should ; but this is difficult 
to accept when they already show a surprisingly low increase. On the other 
hand the vital statistics are believed by the officers of the Department of Public 
Health who publish them to be grossly in error ; the present use of collecting 
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them in fact lies not in their intrinsic value but in the effect of slowly accustoming 
the people to a system of registration and building up the necessary organisation 
for it. A very slight acquaintance with the system as worked in rural districts 
would convince any enquirer that accurate records could not be hoped for. In 
most discussions of it the assumption is made that the errors are due to failures 
to register births and deaths ; but quite apart from this there is the lack of any 
guarantee that any birth or death recorded by the village-headman will be 
included in the district returns. If the separate slips of paper, each representing 
a birth or a death, which the policeman collects from the headman were one- 
rupee notes, there would be a much more thorough system for ensuring that the 
number entered in the Treasury accounts agreed with the number collected ; and 
until as much care is taken with the birth and death counterfoils as is taken with 
the slips which represent persons in the tabulation-work of the census office, the 
rural vital statistics will never command confidence but must always be doubted 
even by the Health Department itself. As an example may be taken the Bassein 
district with its population of over 489,000 w'hich was taken as an example in a 
discussion of the defects of the records by the Director of Public Health ; the 
average recorded birth and death-rates for the decade, corrected for the increase 
of population according to census figures, were respectively 24 5 and a2'8 ; but 
the rates estimated by the Director of Public Health after considering various 
aspects of the matter are approximations to 52 and 40 respectively. Further an 
extract from the records of births and deaths as published for the whole 
actual area of registration is given in 
Marginal Table 9, showing that, 
according to these records, although 
the initial population for the decade 
1911-21 was only I5'6 per cent higher 
than that for the decade 1901-1 1, and, 
in spite of the heavy mortality which is 
known to have occurred during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 and is 
indeed indicated by the records them- 
selves, the increase of population in 
the registration area in the decade 
1911-21 was about 300 thousands 
larger than in the previous decade, or 
roughly twice as great. This alone 
would be enough to destroy all confi- 
dence in the record of the vital 
statistics even if the unsatisfactory 
nature of the system of the collection 
of the records were not known. The 
census returns are also liable to error ; 
but they are not liable to such errors 
as to show an increase of population 
only three-fifths as large as that of the 
previous decade if there had really been twice as large an increase. It is clear 
that the vital statistics and the census figures are quite irreconcilable, and that 
there can be no hope of satisfactorily explaining the latter by the aid of the 
former. In fact if any attempt were made to do so, the strongest critic of the 
proceeding would probably be the Director of Public Health himself. 

32. The Influenza Epidemic of 1918-19. — The outstanding event 
affecting the growth of population in the last decade was the world-wide influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19 which worked in Burma havoc unparalleled in at least the 
last sixty years. It first began to concern Burma directly by appearing in 
Rangoon about the middle of 1918 in a mild form; but after some weeks it 
suddenly became virulent, and meanwhile it spread throughout the province. It 
was not confined to towns, but appeared in the most remote parts ; whole Ullages 
were stricken and some were literally more than decimated. Jhe registration 
area (that is, the area in which vital statistics are recorded) consists of nearly the 
whole of the Delta, Coast and Centre divisions, and according to the census had 
a population of 9'8 millions in 191 1 and nearly io'8 millions in 1921 ; in this area, 
according to the reckoning of the Public Health Department*, influenza caused an 

* See the annual report of that department for 1918. Mar^nal Table 9 on this page also justifies the 
eitimale given 
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Year. 


Recorded 

births. 

Recorded 

deaths. 

Recorded 
excess of 
births over 
deaths. 

Total 1901-1910 

2,342.657 

2>o67,769 

274,888 

1901 

... 

189,199 

* 30,575 

58,634 

1900 

••• 

186,564 

167,305 

*9 , *59 

1903 

*•« 

195,608 

*95,708 

— lOO 

1904 

••• 

iQOytai 

*78,732 

11,689 

*905 


201,577 

204,391 

3 * 7,686 

-*, 8 t 4 

1906 

••• 

190,380 

-37,306 

1907 


878,533 

3*5,693 

52,841 

1908 

••• 

•95,627 

239459 

56,168 

1909 

»•* 

306,807 

357,869 

84,945 

1910 

... 

307.941 

240,359 

67,583 

Total 19XX-1920 

3,293,8x4 

2 , 7 * 3, *54 

580,660 

1911 


322,456 

347,68a 

366,489 

74,774 

1913 


3*6,654 

50,165 

» 9«3 


321,396 

*46,328 

7 S />68 

1914 


348,883 

* 37,838 

275,849 

***,055 

» 9‘5 


346,250 

70,401 

1916 


332,237 

236.334 

95,993 

i 9>7 


356,136 

*48,601 

*07,535 

1918 


3*4,308 

388,906 

-64,598 

1919 


293,67* 

305461 

-11,789 

1920 


33L832 

259,776 

72^56 


5 
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increase in registered deaths of 138,500 or 13 per thousand of the whole popula- 
tion (reckoned at io ’6 millions for that year) before the end of 19* The 
magnitude of this is perhaps better appreciated when it is noted that it is one- 
half the ordinary annual registered death-rate from all causes and was concentrated 
into about four months. The epidemic reached its climax in Rangoon in October 
1918 and in other districts in November or December ; and it continued, though 
with fairly rapid abatement, up to the third quarter of 1919) so that there was in 
that year an increase in the registered deaths of about 40,000 which the Public 
Health Department ascribed to influenza. Many deaths from influenza were 
ascribed to “fever” or other causes; and the estimates quoted are not 
based upon the number of deaths from influenza reported, but upon a 
comparison of the total reported mortality from diseases other than small- 
pox, cholera and plague at the time of the epidemic and at normal 
times. The death records thus show altogether a total of 178,500 deaths from 
the influenza epidemic in the registered area, or about i ‘68 per cent of the total 
population. But many deaths from influenza were not recorded at all because 
the registering agents were themselves ill or dead, or because the relatives and 
co-villagers of the deceased were suffering from the disease and were either too 
listless to report the death or too busy attending to the many children whose 
guardians were incapacitated. Having regard also to the fact, illustrated by the 
example of Bassein district which was quoted in the preceding article, that the 
recorded death statistics are only about two-thirds of the true numbers, consider- 
able additions must therefore be made to the number indicated by the death- 
records to obtain the true number of deaths from influenza in the registration 
area, for which accordingly 250,000 is a reasonable estimate which is unlikely to 
be as much as 50,000 in error either way. This estimate is for actual deaths 
from influenza during the epidemic in excess of deaths which would have occurred 
in the same period if there had been no epidemic. Some of the people who died 
of influenza would have died in 191 8 or 1919 in any case ; but they are allowed for 
already in basing the estimate upon the excess mortality during the epidemic. 
The effect of influenza in diminishing the population recorded at the census two 
years later was not confined to these deaths. In addition there were the after- 
results due to the weakened constitutions of the sufferers and the stimulus to 


tuberculous infection which was shown by the continued high mortality from 
respiratory diseases in 19191 *92° and 1921 ; and also the particularly disastrous 
effects of influenza upon pregnant and parturient women and indeed upon all 
women between 20 and 40, through which the population was reduced by the loss 
of prospective births as well as by actual deaths. Incapacity to tend crops or to 
refip the harvest led in many households to economic difficulties which would 
also cause some additional mortality. In making an allowance for these additional 
deaths caused indirectly by influenza regard must be paid to the fact that many 
of the people concerned would have died at about that time in any case. More- 
over sorne of the deaths from influenza were anticipations of deaths of aged or 
weak which would in any case have occurred before the subsequent census, and 
accordingly the deaths between the epidemic and the census were correspondingly 
reduced. Further the reports from Rangoon showed that a considerable number 
of the deaths there took place among Indian immigrarfls ; as many of these if they 
had not died, would have left Burma before the census their deaths also had no 
effect upon the population recorded then. Nothing approaching a precise 
statement is possible ; but, having regard to all the considerations adduced, the 
effect of the influenza epidemic on the census of the registration area may be 
estimated at a reduction of the recorded population by 250 to 300 thousands. 
The population actually recorded for the registration area (as worked out by the 
Public Health Department from the census records) was 9,824,390 in 1911 and 
•°> 7 . 7 D* 9 ° in 1921. According to the estimate just reached the latter figure, if 
the influenza ^idemic had not occurred, would have been between n, 02 0,000 and 
1 1,070,000, The actual increase was 947 thousands ; and what may be called the 
virtual increase, meaning the increase that was only prevented by influenza from 
appearing, was 1,197 to 1,247 thousands. Expressing this in percentages the 
actual increase was 96 percent instead of a virtual increase of 12-2 to 12-7 per 
cOTt. Influenza thus accounts for a reduction by about 2 85 per cent of the rate 
of increase for the decade in the registration area. 

The principal difference between the registration area and the comparable 
»ea consists of the parts of Salween and Shan divisions and of North subdivision 
which are included in the latter, and had in 1921 populations of 50, 1,272 and 
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643 thousands respectively. For these areas there are no complete statistics ; but 
there are reports which show that in them the epidemic was just as severe as 
in the registration area. The Southern Shan States reported 24,369 deaths from 
influenza in 1918-19, or nearly 29 per 1,000 ; this is nearly the same rate as that 
estimated above for the registration area. For Kengtung, which occupies the 
eastern portion of the Southern Shan States, the reported figures amounted even 
to 57 per 1,000. Karenni reported whole villages unable to reap their crops. 
From all along the north-east frontier amongst the Kachins and other tribes came 
reports of similarly severe attacks, and from the north-west again came the same 
story. The Chin Hills suffered severely ; the number of deaths was of course 
unknown, but was regarded as certainly over 5,000 or 45 per mille of the popula- 
tion. Indeed the epidemic appears to have been even worse amongst the 
more backward tribes than amongst the ordinary people. The parts of the Shan 
and North divisions which are included in the comparable area are adjacent to 
the registration area, and in population and conditions they resemble that rather 
than the areas of these backward tribes of whom they include very few ; they are 
however surrounded by those backward tribes where they do not adjoin the 
registration area, and accordingly one would expect them to have about the same 
mortality as the registration area for the most part, but to suffer perhaps a little 
more severely in their outlying parts. As the latter have very little population the 
effect of this relatively greater mortality would be small compared with the deaths 
in the whole province. Moreover the report from the Southern Shan States 
quoted above is probably fairly correct as it is based on reports of responsible 
political officers with intimate knowledge of and contact with the people. The 
whole of the comparable population outside the registration area in the Salween, 
Shan and North divisions is only about 1,965 thousands or two-elevenths of the 
population within that area ; so that an excess in its mortality-rate above the 
mortality -rate of the registration area would add only one-sixth as much to the 
mortality -rate of the two areas combined. 

The remainder of the difference between the’ comparable area and the 
registration area consists of the exceptionally remote parts of districts of the Delta 
Coast and Centre subdivisions, which are excluded from the registration area ; as 
these have a total population of only 54,000 (which is under one two-hundredth 
part of the total comparable area) their influenza-record would hardly affect that 
of the latter at all. Consequently within the limits of error of our previous 
estimate the reduction of the census population through influenza in the whole 
comparable area may be estimated at about 2'85 per cent of the 19 1 1 population. 
No distinction has been possible in that estimate between Buddhists and 
non-Buddhist.s ; but, as the excess deaths among Indian temporary immigrants 
have already been discounted, and Buddhists form seven-eighths of the total 
population of the comparable area, the same proportional estimate may be applied 
to the Buddhists as to the whole population. For non-Buddhists the proportion 
must be left as uncertain *. 

Calculating the absolute numbers equal to 2*85 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and the Buddhist 
populations respectively 
of the ■ comparable area. 

Marginal Table 10 has 
been prepared with the aid 


population in 1911-21, 
that is the increase which 
would have occurred in 
191 i"2i if there had been 
no influenza but other 
conditions had been as 
they actually were. (It 
must be remembered d:hat 
the allowances made in the 

* This is perhaps most clearly seen in the last line but one of Marginal Table 10 which apparently 
shows 114,000 for non-Buddhiats. But the possible error in this, due' to the possible errors in the numbers 
of which it is the difference, may be half as large as Hself. So k»ge an error is very improbable, but the 
actual amount is uncertiun. 


of Subsidiary Table IX to 
compare with the increase 
of population in 1901- 11 
the virtual increase of 
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table do not represent the number of persons who died of influenza, but the 
reduction resulting from those deaths in the record of population in 1931 , the 
actual deaths from influenza are however the chief constitutents of those numbers.) 
The deficit of total population which cannot be explained by influenza is thus 33b 
thousands, while among Buddhists there is a deficit of 224 thousands which can 
be explained neither by influenza nor by migration. For the total population this 
deficit is equal to the total loss by influenza ; for Buddhists it is equal to three- 
quarters of that loss. ^ 


33, Public Health in two decades. — With the exception of the influenza 
epidemic, which having been discussed in the preceding article is entirely 
excluded from- the present, there was nothing apparent in last decade to 
distinguish it from the preceding decade in those conditions of the public health 
which would affect the course of the growth of population in the comparable area. 
Each decade saw epidemics, more or less widespread, more or less severe, of small- 
pox, cholera and plague ; each saw occasional increases in the fever death-rate ; 
each saw local and temporary outbursts of dysentery and other diseases. In 
respect the one decade was a replica of the other ; so that in the general health- 
record of the comparable area as a whole there was no difference of any kind which 
could be recognised in the absence of accurate death-statistics. 


34, Food-supply and the Growth of Population. — ’A complete examina- 
tion of the relation of the food-supply to the growth of the population 
would involve enquiries into the crops which are not used as food and 
the non-agricultural industries which supply products used to pay for imported 
food, clothing and other articles; but it is certain that the course of 
agricultural production is the main factor in the food-supply of the province. 
The agricultural records of the last two decades have been very similar. 
There were floods, droughts or capricious rains in some places at some 
times in every year of each* decade ; but, while some of these troubles were 
serious enough in their own localities, they never rose to the magnitude of 
widespread calamities. Each of the last two decades taken as a whole has 
shown average agricultural conditions, and there has been nothing to distinguish 
the one from the other in this matter. Statements of the areas occupied 
for cultivation each year in Burman division are published in the provincial 

Season and Crop Reports from which the figures in 
Marginal Table 1 1 have been extracted. For some 
of the areas included in the figures only rough 
measurements are available ; but as such areas form 
only a minute proportion of the whole, the figures 
show clearly that cultivation has continued to extend 
in spite of the difficulty in obtaining the capital 
necessary for developing new land- The average 
rate of extension, measured by five-yearly periods, is 
shown by Marginal Table 1 1 to have diminished ; but 
still there has been in the last decade an increase in the area occupied for culti- 
vation by 1 o per cent, which is not very different from the virtual increase of the 
Buddhist population to which the majority of the cultivators and of the total 
population of the area represented in the table belong. 

Irrigation may either render cultivable land previously barren or improve land 
already cultivated ; land for a discussion of the relation between food-supply and 
the growth of popu ation the results differ because the one represents increased 
food-supply with the use of more labour while the other commonly increases the 
food-supply without requiring a proportionate increase of labour. In a sense this 
is of course only a difference of degree ; but in practice it takes effect as a 
difference in kind. Statistics of the irrigated area are shown in Marginal 
Table 1 1 ; but the value of the figures is impaired by the difference in significance 
of the term irri^aM in different districts amongst the revenue surveyors who 
compile the original returns. In some parts of Centre subdivision there are 
systems of canals which convey to the cultivated land water from some reliable 
source which can give a supply either for the whole season or when the cultivated 
area is short of rain ; this of course is in accordance with the ordinary conception 
of irrigation. There are also small areas, chiefly gardens of betel-vines, which 
have wells from which water is obtained. But a considerable part of the area 
recorded as irrigated has only some device for getting additional advantage from 


11, Areas occupied for cultivation 
(Thousaodf of acres). 
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rain which falls in the immediate neighbourhood of the cultivation and has no' 
system of conserving any considerable quantity of water for use when the rain fails ; 
quite commonly for instance there are only channels to lead into fields rain which 
falls on the uncultivated hillside adjoining them and would otherwise run largely 
to waste. In all these areas there is no water available when the rain fails for a 
few days, and the practical effect is of course quite different from that of a supple- 
mentary continuous water-supply. In most places the statistics ignore the second 
kind of irrigation ; in others they include it. On the other hand there are no 
statistics of works such as drains and dams undertaken to preserve land from 
superfluous or salt water, although it is obvious that these have the same 
importance in their localities as irrigation in its localities. The statistics of 
irrigation in Marginal Table 1 1 thus have little value as absolute figures ; but, as 
the records of different years have much the same defects, the increase of recorded 
irrigated area in about the same proportion as the increase of the total cultivated 
area indicates that there has probably been no loss of production through failure 
in this direction. 

There has been some talk of a decline of fertility in recent years in some 
parts ; but much of this is due to the world-old illusion that the old times were 
better than the present. Careful examination of the problem shows that the 
fertility of land which has been cultivated for a long time remains steady. So 
long as the method of cultivation is the same, the average outturn is limited by 
the average net production of new soil which results from weathering, silt-deposit, 
denudation and cropping ; and a heavy crop one year must impoverish the soil 
for the next, while a light crop one year leaves a better soil for the next year’s 
crep. Fallowing is thus a device for reducing the cost of cultivation by obtaining 
the total proper outturn of two years in one harvest, or of four years in three 
harvests, and so on ; on an average the same annual outturn is obtained. Thus, in 
wide stretches in which the accidents of individual holdings are averaged out, the 
fertility remains constant for a given system of cultivation^ In an area in which 
cultivation is extending the average fertility tends after a time to decline because 
the best land is taken up for the earlier cultivation ; . later a time comes when only 
the inferior land which was rejected by the first colonists is available, and 
extensions consist largely of inferior strips along the edges of existing holdings or 
of higher land with inferior soil or water-supply. The complaint that land has 
deteriorated represents in many cases a recognition that the land now available 
for new cultivation is not as good as that available in the past. There is still a 
sense in which there has been a real decline of fertility in the rice-growing tracts 
of Lower Burma which were colonised ten to thirty or forty years ago. The 
normal course of development of newly cultivated rice-land is a steady improve- 
ment of fertility for a number of years as the land grows more level and the roots 
and stumps of the former jungle are cleared away ; after a period of varying from 
5 to 15 years according to the conditions the virgin fertility of the land has not 
yet been diminished by heavy crops, but the conditions inimical to the growth of 
these have been largely removed by repeated ploughing, by the efforts of the cul- 
tivator specially directed to this end, and by the decay of organic matter in the 
soil. The land now begins to yield heavy crops, which of course consume part of 
the soil. Continual fresh deposits of silt compensate for this, and as the ground 
is still further developed heavier and heavier crops are obtained, which consume 
more and more of the nourishing constituents of the soil until there comes a time of 
maximum crops followed by a period in which the crops diminish until they reach 
an average which the annual supply of new soil, whether by ordinary weathering 
or from silt, is just able to maintain. After that the fertility remains steady 
unless some unusual influence intervenes. But the cultivators, comparing this 
steady outturn which is the true measure of the land’s fertility with the 
temporarily enhanced outturn of the optimum years, naturally describe the 
phenomenon as a decline in fertility. Not all the land has reached this steady 
state at one time; some had approached it before other land had been 
cultivated at all ; consequently there is no falling off in the total outturn of whole 
districts on this account ; rather special temporary fertility has caused some 
anticipation of the increase of production which still further extensions of cultiva- 
tion were due to furnish. In the newer cultivated parts of the Irrawaddy delta 
account must also be taken of the curious fact that the earliest colonists took up 
not the best land, but the slightly elevated land which is now assessed as 
second-class ; that was easier and cheaper to bring under the plough than the 
swampy kamzo jungle, which lay about a foot lower in level and to colonists from 
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the dryer districts seemed too wet. But when the supply of higher land ran 
short and men were compelled to take up the lower land, they found this to their 
surprise so much superior as to repay the greater difficulty and far higher cost of 
development ; and now land which was formerly hanaso jungle is recognised as 
the best. As the extensions in the large part of the delta to which this account 
applies were probably the most important of the decade 1901-11 and have been 
passing during the last decade through their period of highest fertility, there has 
been no reduction of average fertility in the cultivated area of the Irrawaddy delta 
as a whole. 

Complaints have also been made of the decline of agricultural skill and of the 
laziness of cultivators. Such complaints have doubtlessly been made in most 
places and at most periods of history ; w'e all know how excellently things were 
done when our fathers were young, and we are all convinced that they will never 
be done so well again. There is apparent truth in the complaint in some 
localities, because formerly the cultivators wove their own clothes and made 
many household-goods which now they buy. But this does not represent 
increased laziness ; it represents increasing specialisation in cultivation and a 
higher standard of agricultural productivity. Probably many cultivators are 
unable to rise to this higher standard ; their more able employers and neighbours, 
who have been unconsciously raising their own standards, only observe then, 
relatively and declare them inferior to the earlier generation because they have 
made less progress than others. The allegation of laziness thus arises sometimes 
from delay on the part of cultivators in some locality to modify their practices to 
meet modern conditions. It arises more often from the fact that so few of 
those who make it have spent any time in the villages and fields in the cultivating 
season ; they refuse to face even for a short visit the discomforts and drawbacks 
under which the cultivator works for months, and yet condemn him for the rest 
which is taken by him in the hot weather and is indispensable for his physical 
recuperation as w'ell as for visits to friends and attendance at pagoda-festivals 
and other necessary parts of the non-economic side of his life. But that side of 
his life is indispensable ; he cannot live by food alone. 

An index of the relation between extension, improvement or deterioration of 
amculture and the increase of population is afforded by the records of the export 
of rice.^ There is a determined demand for rice as the principal article of food by 
all the indigenous races even in areas in which other food-crops are grown ; 
inferior areas in which millet was once commonly eaten have taken to rice as soon 
as it became available. There is no question of the province being regularly 
drained, for the export trade, of rice needed for its own consumption. Occasion- 
ally fear is expressed, when high prices for rice are ruling soon after the harvest, 
that cultivators will sell more than they should, and will not keep enough for their 
support until next harvest. As a matter of fact the practice of storing a whole 
year’s rice is much more restricted in the more advanced parts of the province 
than is commonly believed, and many cultivators regularly buy their food for the 
greater part of the year with advances on the security of the next harvest ; but in 
any case the matter has always resolved itself except in small areas and for a 
short time into a question of price, and there has been no difference between the 
last two decades in respect of such occasions. In sorre years, according to the 
market conditions, a considerable balance of one harvest is retained in the 
province by dealers until after the next harvest ; while in other years the exports 
are larger. Thus over a series of years, although not in any one particular year 

the rice available for export is a measure of surplus 
food-production. Marginal Table 12 shows the esti- 
mates made by Government of the surplus paddy 
(unhusked rice) available for export* in each , of 
several years and also the record of actual exports 
compiled by the Customs Department. The former 
are estimates involving some rather rough allowances, 
while the latter figures represent observed facts' 
but are modified by the conditions of trade which 
at times_ cause export to be delayed in hope of 
better prices. Allowance being made for the distur- 
bance of the figures by the war and the post-war 
condiHons in Europe, there is no reason for supposing 
that there is serious pressure yet upon the food-supply. 
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Marginal Table 13 shows the course of the wholesale price of paddy in 
Rangoon during the last two decades. The 
columns showing prices from January to March 
represent roughly the course of the prices rr ceived 
by rice- cultivators. The harvest is reaped and 
sold at different times in different districts ; in 
some the grain is ready early in December while 
in others it is as late as March or even April. 

Thus the prices shown in the table differ from the 
average of those received in any particular 
locality ; but the course of their variations repre- 
sents fairly well the average course for all parts. 

The prices in the table differ also from those 
actually paid to cultivators by various costs 
incurred between the threshing-floor and the 
market and by the many accidents by which culti- 
vators profit or lose by the daily and hourly varia- 
tions of the market-price ; but differences of the 
latter kind work out to nothing in an average for 
many cultivators and those of the former kind have 
tended to diminish. In some parts differences of 
the former kind have dimini shed quite considerably, 

and thus raised the income of the cultivator more for chan-mMs. dirt, colour 

than is apparent from the table. The cost of 

cultivation has increased in parallel with the rise of prices. But the greater part 
of that is payable nominally in produce ; and although in actual fact much of that 
part is paid in cash advances in lieu of portions of the agreed amount of produce, 
the ratio of cash to produce in those instalments varies with the market, and the 
rise of costs has not much affected the amount of produce which represents the 
cultivator’s cash income. The prices of 1915 to 1918 were low ; and the high 
prices shown for 1919 and 1920 must be discounted for the fall in the value of 
money (/.e., the general rise of prices) in those years. But the tenacity with 
which stocks were held off the market during the early months of 1922 suggests 
that land-owners and cultivators had not suffered on the whole by the variations 
in both the price of their produce and the cost of its production. 

A large part of the rural population however has to buy its rice at least for 
some part of the year, and the urban population m.ust buy it of course all through 
the year. For all classes too the prices of other foods have risen ; meat and 
^till more fish rose very much in price towards the end of the war, and the rise for 
pulses, roots, vegetables and fruits was important. The rise in the cost of 
clothing caused much difficulty to all classes. It was noted in the Census 
Report of 1911 (Part I, Page 39, Article 51) that the Sanitary Commissioner of 
the province, after studying the agricultural cor.ditions and the resulting scarcity 
or plenty of food in relation to the vital statistics, had formed the opinion that in 
Burma adverse changes in climatic conditions (that is, changes which affect 
cultivation adversely) do not have any appreciable effect on the increase of the 
population of the province ; they may affect the distribution of the population by 
inducing migration, but they do not actively influence the birth or death-rates 
even of the localities in which they occur, much less those rates for the whole 
province. And in the annual provincial Reports on Sanitary Administratbn, in 
which the question continued to be discussed, that opinion was constantly 
reiterated and so re-stated that it seemed to have become regarded by the Health 
Department as settled that in Burma no, connection can be traced between move- 
ments of the cost of food and the increase or decrease of either birth-rates or 
death-rates. But in the Sanitary Administration Report of 1920 the Sanitary 
Commissioner remarked that, but for the disturbing influence of the influenza 
epidemic of the preceding two years upon the vital statistics, “ it seems unlikely 
that the distress which the dearness of provisions has unquestionably caused in 
certain areas, would not have been reflected to some extent in the mortality 
rate,” Actually the difficulty of making ends meet in the household budget 
began to increase about 1916, and the increase led to economising and stinting 
in many directions. Still there was, as has already been shown, ample food in 
the country ; and as prices of foods rose wages rose to some extent too, and 
though the diet became plainer and torn clothes had to be patched instead of 
bemg replaced, there was not such difficulty as could cause a chaise in the 
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general mortality. It is not suggested that such an effect would necessarily Iw 
shown by famine or by numerous deaths from starvation 5 even Malthus in his 
famous Essay supposed that the limitation which food-supply placed upon 
population would take effect rather in diminished resistance to the diseases 
through which deaths ordinarily occur. But the conditions actually observed at 
the time were that, while there was greater difficulty in housekeeping and conse- 
quently considerable nervous strain for many, there were few for whom the 
difficulty was so serious as to mean deprivation of the essentials of the physical 
support of life. The price of rice which is the main article of diet was low in 191 7 
and 1918, and the difficulty it caused was not for consumers but for the cultivators 
who got low prices for their crops. In 1919 the price of rice increased to be 
nearly half as much again as in 1918 and about 20 per cent higher than in ordi- 
nary times, and with other simultaneous rises a large rise in the cost of living then 
took place so that many began to feel the pinch very seriously. It seems 
probable accordingly, as the Sanitary Commissioner pointed out in his remark 
which was quoted above, that there w'as some rise in the death-rate. But this was 
not large enough to be recognised with the lack of correct statistics. A rise 
which would have been large enough to account for the whole 224 thousands of 
the Buddhist deficit would have required an addition to the death rate through the 
two years preceding the census of about one -third the influenza death-rate in the 
epidemic, even if the effect of the high prices had begun to take real effect upon 
the death-rate so early as March 1919; it is quite certain that even with the very 
defective statistics available quite a small fraction of such an effect would have 
been observed. In fact any comparable amount of mal-nutrition must have been 
noticed without such statistics. It must therefore be concluded that no consider- 
able part of the defect of the increase of the population in 191 1-21 below that of 
1901- 1 1 can be ascribed to any changes in the agricultural conditions, or in the 
available amount or the price of food. 

35. Resume. — It is convenient here to makea short resume of the conclu- 
sions reached hitherto. The crude census totals of 1921 showed an increase of 
population only three-fifths as large as that of the previous decade. This change 
has special interest because some have drawn from it a conclusion that the 
Burmese are unable to populate their country and must therefore be displaced by 
others : but in any country at any time so large a change, whether it is welcomed or 
not, must receive careful attention to discover how it has come about and whether it 
is likely to persist. Fresh figures were worked out for the population of the 
comparable area so as to exclude the least reliable figures of each of the last three 
censuses and have a reliable set of population statistics ; the excluded population 
being comparatively small the general nature of the result was the same as for the 
whole province, but inore value could be set upon the particular magnitude of the 
change in the rate of increase from one decade to another. An attempt to measure 
the part played by emigration and immigration in causing the change in the rate 
of increase of the total population failed ; but it was noted that no part of the 
change could be ascribed to this cause for Buddhists. The vital statistics being 
entirely unreliable the defect caused by influenza in the rate of increase in the 
last decade was estimated ; and it was found that there was still a deficit of 224 
thousand Buddhists and 338 thousand in the total population below the number 
required to show the same rate of increase in 1911-21 as in 1901-11 after the 
allowance for influenza had been made. The general conditions of health and 
food-supply which are likely to affect the population were then examined ; but it 
was found that no large part of the deficit could be accounted for in this way. 
There are however only four ways by which the number of the population can vary, 
namely births, deaths, arrivals from other places, departures to other places. The 
influence of the last two on the total population is unknown, but for Buddhists it is 
nil. Deaths have been shown to be insufficient to account for any considerable 
part of the change, which for Buddhists must therefore be due*to a deficit of births. 
For the total population too the greater part of the change is explained if the 
change ^r Buddhists is explained ; the essential problem is therefore the investiga- 
tion of the decline of births among Buddhists. But before the investigation of 
decline is taken up, the next article will be devoted to showing 
that the decline is not new but was indicated already in the decade of 1901- 11. 

VarlaUon of Population before 1901.— Consideration of the decade 
1891 to 1901 was omitted from the foregoing discussion of population in the 
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comparable area because the reduction of that area necessary to obtain strictly 
comparable figures for three decades is comparatively large. Moreover the 
introduction of a third decade would have made the discussion even more tedious 
than it is. But in the light of what has been done for the period 1901 to 1921 a 
rapid survey can now be made of the decade 1891 to 1901 too. For simplicity 
the survey will be confined to Buddhists. 

The census of 1891, coming so soon after the annexation of Upper Burma, 
had naturally peculiar difficulties in that part of the province. Amongst them 
was the burning in the course of the Wuntho disturbances of some of the census 
records relating to the Katha and Bhamo districts, the latter including both the 
present Bhamo and Myitkyina districts. For a comparison of the populations at 
the two censuses it is not possible to reckon separately for the parts of these 
districts of which the records were burned or preserved ; the only course is to 
exclude the whole of the Katha, Bhamo and Myitkyina districts for both 1891 
and 1901. In addition the Shan States, including Mong Mit, have to be excluded 
as they were almost entirely omitted from the census of 1891. The Chin Hills 
and the Hill District of Arakan were excluded from the comparable area and may 
as well be excluded again; their numbers of Buddhists in 1891 and 1901 were 
however so small that it makes practically no difference whether they are 
excluded or not The total deductions for all these areas and the resulting 
comparable Buddhist populations are 
shown in Marginal Table 14. The 
rate of increase is thus 17 2 per 
cent, which offers a striking contrast 
to the percentages of 12 ’6 and io'5 
shown in Marginal Table 10 for the 
decades 1901-1 1 and 1 91 1-21 respec- 
tively after allowing for influenza in 
the latter decade. Some modifica- 
tion of these latter rates is proper to 
allow for the difference in the area 
compared. The area showing i7'2 
per cent increase in 1891-igoi consists of the Delta Coast and Centre sub- 
divisions with only small additions for the Upper Chindwin district and Mog8k 
subdivision. It is fairer therefore to calculate for comparison the rates of increase 
shown by Subsidiary Table IX for these three subdivisions of Burman. Adding 
2'85 per cent for the effect of influenza the percentage rates of increase in the 
successive decades for approximately the same area are 17 2, i2'7 and 1 r4. 
Thus even the decade 1901 which showed a so much larger rate of increase than 
1911-21 had only a little over three-quarters as large a rate of increase as the 
preceding decade 1891-1901, and in the Delta Coast and Centre subdivisions 
alone showed a defect of about 350 thousands in the absolute value of the increase. 
It is probable that the recent unsettlement of the country had some effect upon 
the census of 1891 ; but the areas in which this effect was greatest have been 
excluded from the comparison. It is certain that no considerable part of this 
large number of 350 thousands can be accounted for in this way ; and it is possible 
that only an entirely negligible part of it could be so accounted for. Yet if the 
histories of the two decades 1891-1901 and 1901-1911 are compared nothing is dis- 
covered which would diminish the rate of increase through the death-rate. There 
was no considerable migration of Buddhists to or from the area of comparison in 
either decade. The disturbances in the Shan States and in the Katha and Bhamo 
districts tended in 1891 to drive people into the area for which the comparison of 
the censuses of 1891 and 1901 has been made, and so to diminish rather than 
increa^ the growth observed for the decade before 1901. The only explanation is 
a deficit of births in 1901-11 proportionately not much smaller than that of 1911-21. 

The natural enquiry whether such a decline in the rate of increase of the 
population occurred before the decade of 1891-1901 cannot be answered here 
because the census of 1881 was restricted to the part of the province which was 
in British occupation, and a comparison of its figures with the corresponding area in 
1891 is too seriously affected by the incalculable element of migration to be of use. 
It will however be possible after the cause of the decline has been discovered to 
give a fairly assured decision on this question. 

37. Decline of Births among Buddhists.— As the birth statistics are 
entirely unreliable only indirect evidence is obtainable with regard to a decline 
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of births for any class of the population. No evidence has been collec- 
ted in the census with regard to the size of families, and no evidence on the 
subject which would be of use here has been collected at any other time in 
Burma. Nobody however has suggested that the Buddhists of the province — 
that is, chiefly Burmese,* Karens and Shans — have less children now than formerly. 
Artificial sterilisation of marriage is known to some classes but is not practised 
among the Buddhists save on an entirely negligible scale. A certain amount of 
abortion goes on of course, but not on more than the small scale which has always 
been reached. The scarcity of 1919 and 1920 could not in any case account for 
a sufficient decline of births in so short a time to account for the deficit of the 
decade 1911-21, and there was no corresponding occasion in the preceding 
decade which already showed the larger part of the decline from the decade 
of 1891-01 ; while in fact scarcity, so far from being a possible cause of such a 
decline, is believed by some who follow Doubleday's theory * to cause rather an 
increase of fertility. There is in fact no reason for suspecting any decline in 
fertility ; if sufficient evidence to account for the decline of births by some other 
cause can be found it would be entirely gratuitous to assume that any change in 
fertility amongst Buddhists has taken place. Such a cause is the relatively small 
reproductive power of the population in the last two decades which is revealed in 
the discussion of the age-distribution of Buddhist females in Chapter V of this 
report. That discussion shows that there is no escape from the conclusion 
that among Buddhists the proportion of births to the total population must have 
varied widely in the past thirty years simply because the proportion of women in 
the child-bearing period, and the distribution of that proportion among the more 
and less productive parts of that period, have changed so much. It is not 
possible to estimate precisely the numerical effect of the changes, because data 
from which correct specific birth-rates can be calculated are lacking ; but it can 
at once be shown that the variations in the proportion of reproductive women 
have been large enough to be a sufficient explanation. Subsidiary Table III of 
Chapter V shows the proportion among 10,000 Buddhist females of all ages who 
were in each five-yearly age-group at successive censuses. The proportion of 
women between ages 30 and 40 was about the same in 1911 as in 1901 • but the 
most actively reproductive ages are those between 20 and 30, and in 1911 the 
proportion between those ages was 1,656 while in 1901 it was 1,767 or roughly 
one-fifteenth greater. Other things being the same — such as fertility and the 
proportion of the married-— these women would be expected to have children in 
proportion to their numbers, so that in 1901 the children born of mothers between 
20 and 30 would bear to the whole population a proportion one-fifteenth greater 
than in 191 1 . If the same relative conditions held for the whole decade approxi- 
raately the same difference would hold for the total births of each decade. 
Marginal Table 9 of this chapter has shown that nearly 3,300,000 births were 
recorded m 1911 -21 for the registration area alone; and it is the opinion of the 
Public Health Department that the correct number is about double that. An 
addition of one-fifteenth to the correct number would increase it by 400,000 and 
for the whole com^parable area the corresponding increase would of course be 
larger still; so that, even after allowing for high infantile mortality and the 
correction needed on account of women between 30 and 40, a net difference in the 
increase of the population of the order of 220,000 is not incredible. The assump- 
tion that the same re ative conditions held for the whole decade is artificial and 
there was ^so at work the other influence also revealed in Chapter V namdv a 

must have resulted. That no other influence is alcr. of ^ of the population 
because there are not available precl" and ^ 

reasonably sufficient cause has beenTsoovered But a 

can be adduced, the working hypothesis must^obvisW h ^ 
no such influence. The relfti/eVuchy Tpare„™?shSulf hf r"/ a" • "’n* “ 
hypothesis but an observed fact ; the hypothesis is’tbat rh. a not an 

considerable influence at work. It will appear in Chapter VU th“ *e?e"“ ' 
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for suspicion that marriages tend to be contracted slightly later in life than 
formerly. But (i)this is not proved ; (2) the postponement is very little; and (3) 
it is not at 311 certain that even a larger postponement would diminish the average 
si2e of the family while marriages take place as early as they do. Beyond a 
certain point the increased age of brides diminishes the average family by shorten- 
ing the effective reproductive period ; but before that point such an increase 
of age diminishes the number of children who fail to survive because their 
mothers are either physically immature or too inexperienced to understand their 
needs. 

38. Discussion of Variation in the Comparable Area concluded. — 

Whether the paucity of parents in the last decade is the complete explanation or 
not of the variation in the rate of increase, the discussion of the age-distribution 
in Chapter V makes it clear that the rate of increase must vary from year to year 
and that the proportionate increases shown in a series of decennial censuses are 
merely arithmetical quantities which are accidents of the years in which the 
censuses are taken. If the Burma censuses had been taken in 1896, 1906, 1916 
instead of five years later in each case, quite different decennial rates of 
variation would have been discovered. The actual rates of variation tabulated 
for the successive decades have in fact little meaning until the effect of the 
changing age-distribution has been elucidated ; they show of course the 
difference between the numbers of people in the countr)i at successive epochs, 
but they tell nothing whatsoever of the dynamic and developmental aspect 
of the problem. The population of Burma has not grown steadily in any decade 
from the total of one census to the total of the next. The average rate of 
increase shown for a decade is no indication of the rate at which the population 
was growing at any moment in that decade or at the time of enumeration ; and 
most conclusions about the growth of population drawn from a comparison of 
such average decennial rates are unfounded and probably wrong. The decennial 
censuses as indications of the growth of population are like isolated pictures at 
long intervals in a cinema film. A spectator who leaves the theatre while a man 
is shown walking near the Palace of Mandalay and returns ten minutes later to 
see the same man walking near the Shwedagon at Rangoon does not conclude 
that the man has walked from Mandalay to Rangoon. He is aware that much 
may have happened in the intermediate pictures which he has not seen. So too 
with the census. The record of the variation of the population has its real 
meaning only when the whole story of the ten years’ interval is known ; and that 
in fact requires that the story of the preceding intervals shall also be known. 
It is possible to have a population with a stable age-distribution which remains 
approximately constant ; but for the Buddhists of Burma the age- distribution is 
such that the annual or decennial rate of variation of the population cannot be 
stated correctly as a definite number but only by a picture of its constant varia- 
tions. Two censuses might give the same decennial rate of increase ; but, if at one 
census that rate of increase were itself increasing and at the other decreasing, the 
essential meaning might be quite different. The true rate of variation is not 
shown by a comparison of isolated pictures ; it cannot be less than the whole 
story of the film which goes on for something like thirty years before it is 
repeated. 

Various difficulties appear in Chapter V in dealing with the variation of the 
total population, and in fact its story cannot be adequately told. Marginal 
Table 10 of this chapter has shown that, of the defect below the average rate of 
increase of the decade 1901— ri i which still remains for the decade 191 1-21 after 
due allowance has been made for influenza, twm-thirds is due to the similar defect 
among the Buddhists ; the remainder is due to the combination of variations 
among the Animist, Christian and Mahomedan indigenous races (and the 
few of other religions who also belong to those races) with variations in the 
numbers of immigrant races due to both the continued migration of these to 
and from the province and the relative numbers of births and deaths amongst 
them. Measurement of the separate variations due to these separate causes is 
impossible. 

39. Variation by Natural Divisions and Smaller Areas. — In Imperial 

Table II the population of every district is shown for every census since 1872 ; and 
in Subsidiary Table III of this chapter the variations shown in that table have been 
tabulated under the heading ; “ Percentage increase of density.” All the figures 
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of Imperial Table II correspond, as nearly as is possible with the information 
available, to the present boundaries of each district. Actually for districts of which 
boundaries have been changed at any time correct adjustments are made for the 
last census before that change ; but unless whole townships are transferred front 
district to district it is generally impossible wdth the available records to make 
the same correct adjustments for earlier censuses, and the assumption has had 
to be made that the transferred area had in each sex at all previous censuses the 
same proportion of the population of the whole township (or sometimes the whole 
district) from which it is transferred as it had at the last census for which precise 
records are available. ' A column has been added to the village census tables 
of the province, which are published for each district in the B-volume of the 
district gazetteer, to relate the village-tracts of 1921 to those of 191 1 ; it should 
be possible in the future by using this column to make more and more precise 
adjustments at each successive census, but it is doubtful whether the column has 
been filled quite correctly throughout every district in this first attempt.* By 
summing the figures for the included districts the populations of the natural 
divisions are found at all successive censuses ; and in these the changes of 
district boundaries have had little or no influence, both because changes which 
affect the boundaries of the natural divisions have been few, and because their 
effect is so much smaller in proportion to the whole than is the case in the 
change of boundary of a district. The variations shown for the natural divisions 
in columns 8 to 14 of Subsidiary Table ill have been calculated to allow for 
extensions of the census and so take into consideration for each decade the 


population of only that part of the division which was included in the census 
at the beginning of the decade ; in such a case the area for which the variation 
in the next decade is calculated is of couise larger by the area of the extension 
of the census. In Subsidiary Table VIII the variation is shown on the same 
plan for the last two decades with details of the absolute numbers and for 
Buddhists, Hindus and Mahomedans separately as well as for the whole 
population. Subsidiary Taole IX gives the variation for the strictly comparable 
area in each natural division for the whole population and for Buddhists. The 
amounts of these variations have already been noted earlier in this chapter and 
can be seen readily in the tables. In every case an allowance must be made 
for the effect of influenza and for the a^e-distribution, exactly as was done in the 
earlier part of this chapter for the corhparable area, before any explanation of 
any of the variations can be attempted ; and in addition there is alw'ays the 
incalculable effect of migration, which in these cases must be considered for 
Buddhists as well as for others. It is known however that migration between 
the natural divisions has greatiy diminished, and that no large variations of 
population can be explained in this way in the last decade. In Subsidiary 
Table IX which gives the fairest set of comparisons the greatest reductions 
of the rate of increase are shown for North subdivision and Shan division. In the 
latter there IS the striking effect of a fall by seven-tenths of i percent in the 
number of Buddhists in the Southern Shan States, corresponding to a virtual 
increase of only something over 2 per cent, when due allowance is made for 
influenza. On examining the age-distribution of the Buddhist females of the 
Southern Shan States and Karenni taken together for the three censuses of 
1901, 191 1 and 192 1 It is found that, compared with the Northern Shan States 
there has been a deficit of children at ages o to 5 and 5 to 10 on each occasiori 
a though in 1901 and 191 1 there was an excess for ages 20 to 40 taken together 
Unfortunately details by five-yearly age-groups are not available for igoi arid 
1911, so the comparison cannot be carried further. In 192 i the Southern Shan 

10,000 in ages 20 to 40 whereas the Northern 
Shan States have 2,974; but this excess is entirely in the least reproductive 
age-group 35 to 4c, and there is actually a deficit of 13 in the ageLX.T 
Either lovr fertility or high infantile mortality in the Southern Shan Itates leems 
to be indicated i but the data are inadequate to say definitely that either of th^e 
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Amongst the separate districts of Delta division Tharravaddv shows a 
larger rate of actual increase.than in 1901-11 • while Ranronn HanfK 
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cent) of 1901-11. The fall in Henzada was ascribed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of 1921 to emigration from the northern end of the district to the 
neighbourhoods of Bogale and Mawlamyainggyun in the Pyap6n and Myaungmya 
districts; but a comparison of the birth-place statistics for 1911 and 1921 does 
not account for any large numbers in this way. In Coast division the districts 
of the Tcnasserim coast show large increases ; those of the Arakan coast show 
only 8 or 9 per cent increase, but when allowance is made for influenza they 
have prol^bly not differed much from their rate for 1901-11. If regard is 
paid to the absolute numbers, the principal falling off of the rate of increase is in 
Centre. Here Prome district shows a decrease and probably would have 
shown only i per cent increase even if free from influenza. All the other districts 
of Centre show only a small increase except Pakokku, Magwe, Shwebo and 
Myingyan. Prome forms a striking contrast with the adjacent district of 
Tharrawaddy which, as already mentioned, shows a higher rate of increase than 
in 1901-1 1 . But the conditions in these districts are quite different. In Prome the 
small and capricious rainfall makes cultivation precarious ; and for various reasons, 
some of which are the physical conditions, the holdings are small in a large 
and the principal part of the district, whence also, as there is no room for 
extension of cultivation by present methods, people migrate to other places. 
Probably also the pinch of high prices for food was felt more by the Prome 
people than by most. Tharrawaddy, on the other hand, having sufficient rain and 
room for extension of cultivation receives population from other districts. The 
age-distributions of the two districts show that both in 1911 and in 1921 
Tharrawaddy had a much larger proportion of its Buddhist population in each 
of the age-groups 0-5,5-10, 10-15 than the province as a whole in the same 
years, while Prome had distinctly less in age-groups 0-5 and 5-10. Unfortunately 
sufficiently detailed statistics to compare the Buddhist females as was done 
for the comparable area earlier in this chapter are not available' 

In the case of Kyauksfe district which showed practically no change 
in the decade 1901-11 and less than i per cent increase in 1911-21 a study of 
the age-distribution at successive censuses shows that in 1891 there was 
a large proportion of the women between ages 85 and 35 and an 
extraordinarily small number of children between o and 5 and between 5 
and 10, these deficits being due probably to the disturbances in the 
district in the years just before. There was also an extraordinary shortage 
at ages 15 to 20, possibly due to similar disturbances some time before. With 
an excess of women between 25 to 35 in 1891 an increase cf 12 per cent to the 
population was managed by 1901 ; but these mothers had few successors. The 
very small cohorts of ages o to 20 in 1891 have resulted in small cohorts of 
child-bearing women since; and consequently there have been only small in- 
creases of population in 1901-11 and 1911-21. In 1918-19 moreover, Kyaukse 
was amongst the districts which suffered most severely from influenza. For 
1901 and 1911 no sufficiently detailed age-statistics are available to be of use ; 
for 1921 the age-distribution of Kyaukse is compared in 
Marginal Table 15 with the average for the province 
at the last four censuses. There is now a large pro- 
portion between ages 15 and 25, larger even than for the 
province as a whole in 1921, and a more rapid rate of 
increase in the future is to be expected. This more 
rapid increase appears in fact to have begun already, 
because if the average allowance of 2 85 per cent is 
made for influenza the virtual rate of increase for the 
past decade is about 3’5 per cent ; and as the influenza 
was so much more severe in this district than in most 
others this rate ought probably to be raised to 4 per cent. 

It is believed that no part of this increase is due to 
immigration ; it corresponds .to the high propor- 
tion of women in 1921 between 20 and 30. The low 
proportion between 30'and 35 in 1921 corresponds to a 
low proportion between 20-2510 1911 and explains in 
part at least the low rate of increase shown then ; if we 
imagine a curve drawn to show the growth of the popu- 
lation of Kyaiiksb continuously, it seems there would be 
a depression in the curve with its lowest point close to the census of 1911 which 
thus gave the result it did. It is on record that in the days of the Burmese kings 


15. Proportional age-distribution of' 
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M53 

1.377 
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1,292 

10-15 

1,029 

1,123 
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1,081 

1,008 

j iO -25 

1,025 
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i '^5-30 

81 1 

809 

30-35 

606 

711 

1 35-40 
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555 

40-45 

633 

536 

45-50 

507 

378 

50-55 

498 

598 

55-60 

318 

243 

60 and 
over. 

789 

665 
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Kyauks^ district suffered so severely from malaria that it had to be repopulated 
periodically from other parts of the country. This effect was probably associated 
with the irrigation system that had been installed in very early times and made 
Kyauksb the granary of the comparatively large population in the arid tracts 
nearer to the Irrawaddy, and better control of the water and other obvious 
remedies should reduce the malaria ; but the growth in the next decade will 
probably still be for this reason less than the age-distribution would suggest for 
ordinary areas. In this account some difficulties have been passed over ; but 
something of the conditions of growth of population in Kyaukse is seen in this way, 
although there are probably some distortions from the true picture in the rough 
sketch presented. 

Similarly every district requires detailed investigation if more than the bald 
statement of a change which is given in Subsidiary Table III is desired. For 
some districts there have been special influences at work such as the inauguration 
or extension of irrigation schemes, and the development of the oil-winning 
industry, which have caused the transfer of population from one district to 
another. The improvement of communications may be a cause of such a 
transfer, or it may be a result of an , ’increase of population in other ways. In 
every district the circumstances must be specially examined with intimate local 
knowledge to obtain a satisfactory explanation. In some cases the variation is 
apparent rather than real because of temporary migration, which of course 
becomes even more important if the area studied is diminished to a township ; a 
part of every study of local variations thus includes an enquiry into such 
adventitious modifications of the census figures. It is impossible to catalogue 
such modifications here ; information about them will frequently be found 
however in the district census reports, which, as stated in Article 14 of the 
Introduction, have been placed in the library of the Director of Public Health in 
Rangoon. 

A word must be added about extensions of cultivation which are often given 
in the district census reports as explanations of an increase of population. 
Generally such extensions are results, not causes, of an increase, save in the sense 
that where there is room for extension the loss of population by emigration 
may be saved. Extension of cultivation may be due to a practically simultaneous 
increase of population by immigration or to the natural increase of population of 
twenty years before. In the latter case the increase of population and of cultiva- 
tion are both results of the same cause, namely the large proportion of young 
adults reaching a marriageable age and requiring land to support their young 
families. 1 he prir.cipal extensions of cultivation in the last few decades were 
in the delta and paid a high toll to malaria. It is however one of the arguments 
advanced in support of the revival of Doubleday’s theory of feitility* that the 
recent purging of the Suez Canal territory from malaria was followed by an 
extraordinary fall in the birth-rate; and, paradoxical as it may seem it is 
possible that the defective nutrition associated with the strenuous labour the 
imperfect food supplies, the malaria and other conditions of the lives of the 
colonists of_ the delta did in fact confer high fertility upon them, and that 
their extensions of cultivation may thus be regarded as causes of an increase 
of population beyond that normally corresponding to their age-distribution 
Doubleday s theory however is at present the subject of fierce contention betweeri 
thTdeath-rX^°"'"^ conditions mentioned had also an effect upon 


40. Density of populatwn.-Statistics with reference to the density of 
population are given m Subsidiary Tables Ia, Ib, II, III, VIa and VIb of^this 
chapter as wel as in Provincial Table I which is published at the end of the volume 
of impenal tables and gives the density in .921 for townships as well as dSs 
The results shown in Provincial Table I with reference to density are also shown 
in another way m Maps 5 and 6 hereby. But no statistics of density should be 
used excep with particular caution ; they should generally be regarded as Lre 
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none was suggested by the table which showed the rainfall and density for each 
district at about the time of the census of 1911. Subsidiary Table lA of the 
present chapter gives similar figures again for the census of 1921, and still no 
obvious correspondence holds. Neither is any high coefficient of correlation 
found by statistcal methods. But the reason is twofold. The rainfall figures 
are the averages 'o^f the total annual rainfall at each of several stations in a district. 
The distribution of these stations .depends chiefly upon convenience in getting 
the figures recorded to day, and, quite apart from rivers and irrigation, 

the unweighted ave- 
rage of the station Map 5. — density’ op Popueation by Districts. 

totals is not a mea- Notes. — ^The heavy lines are the boundaries of natural divisions. States of 
sure of the amount the Northern and divisions of the Southern Shan States have been treated as 
of water supplied- to map. 

the area for direct" jr 
consumption by the 
people and for their 9 
crops and industries. ^ 

Even if the rain sup- f 
ply were known it 
would not be a mea- 
sure of the utilisable 
water, because the 
wastage of rain by 
surface drainage 
and percolation 
differs from place to 
place, and so does 
the time-distribution 
of the rain through 
the year. The rain- 
fall-average of a dis- 
trict is thus not a 
measure of anything 
having a very defi- 
nite numerical rela- 
tion to the capacity 
of the district to 
support its popula- 
tion. The density 
of population which 
is compared with 
the rainfall is also 
a much vaguer 
quantity than at first 
appears. Most 
Burma districts in- 
clude areas of very 
varied character, 
and they include 
them in different ^ 
proportions, so that 

the differing quotients obtained by dividing population by area do not represent the 
relative conditions of pressure of population in the districts. This is clear if the 
almost uninhabited forest-tract of one district is supposed to be transferred to the 
next district ; the supply of water from the hillsides and all conditions in the 
actually populated areas would be exactly as before, but the density of one district 
would be raised and the other lowered perhaps in a large degree. The comparison 
of rainfall with density for administrative units thus resembles Alice’s game of 
croquet in Wonderland, and is about as likely to establish any proposition. The 
first step in such an investigation must be to divide each district into homogeneous 
tracts of country, such as those which in Burma are formed into units (known 
as primary tracts) for the purposes of revenue settlement (but with some modifica- 
tions on account of towns)’, each of which would have fairly uniform physical 
economic and social conditions. Each district or township should be treated 
separately when forming the density tracts, but these could afterwards be grouped 
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in approximately homogeneous classes including parts of various districts. Then 
the questions would be whether there was any direct relation between density 
and rainfall in each class, and how that relation varied for different classes. 
It might bethought that a short cut could be taken by comparing density per 
unit of cultivated area or some similar unit with the rainfall as is done in Subsi- 
diary Table Ib. That table also fails to establish any relation ; but as the 
difficulty with regard to the measurement of the rainfall has not been met, and 

the difficulty of hete- 

Map 6. — Density op Population by Townships and States. rogeneity of the areas 

has only been met in 
part, and the esti- 
mates of “ cultivable 
area ” are necessarily 
at least as uncertain 
as the definition of 
that term, no surprise 
need be felt. The 
relation of density to 
rainfall must be left 
an open question until 
the investigation is 
made with homo- 
geneous tracts on the 
lines indicated above. 

The suggestion 
was advanced in the 
census report of 191 1 
that up to a limiting 
density of 150 per- 
sons per square mile, 
the population tends 
to concentrate in 
those townships in 
which it is .already 
most densely distri- 
buted. The tendency 
of density to increase 
still more where al- 
ready large arises be- 
cause large density 
indicates either 
specially attractive 
conditions for cultiva- 
tion or the existence 
of large villages or 

necessarily attract more population to them. The tendency for urban are” to 
grow in thH way is recognised everywhere. The limit of 150 per square mile 
appears to have been an accident of the proportion of nihivatArt lonvJ ■ u 
township and the average area worked by Lch farm-hand. The proposition“ls 
not formulated for densities ca cu ated for areas thor. aark^i 
in Burma up to the present every township has Jo much towirships, and 

area, and large-scale manufacture is so little develoned tha? mm 

control the average density of almost everv ’m conditions 

page of Provinciaf Table I^how 1 Zt in fi^e di” 0 Lf D' ®r'“‘ 

constituted in 1921) there were.ta townshinsof whicl, .. 1 ? 

of over .50/per' square ,nr?e be” WeTa Jsyrlm a“nd 

the average is raised by the inclusion of a relLvely laree^Zn ‘Si- 

the Irrawaddy division shows in a total of -12 townshir./,., ^ T Similarly 

Town with a density exceeding ico In several tn ^ ^ Bassein 

250; and as in practically evefy ot^f tLse 

whole but is excluded from som^e forest t other anTaJ' sp^ad over the 

of the area of many is occupied by water their t? *’ ^ j part 

higher. b y r, their true average densities are much 
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The variation of the density of the population from time to time for any 
given area is merely a manner of expressing in terms of a unitla’‘gerthan a single 
person the variation of the total population, and calls therefore for no discussion 
here. The variation in 192 1 from one part of the province to another is shown 
in Maps 5 and 6 on this and the next page in terms of districts and of townships 
respectively. Thesf maps must not however be taken as giving any very exact 
pictures of the true variations of density. They show about as much as was 
stated in Article 29 of this chapter in which the general distribution of the popu- 
lation is discussed. But a comparison of ttre densities of different districts or 
townships, without first making allowance f«r the lack of homogeneity of the areas 
compared, is no better than a comparison of the total populations without regard 
to the extent of the areas ; it does in fact simply disregard the difference in the 
extent of the inhabited areas or of areas inhabited under comparable conditions. 
For such a comparison the only density-figures of any use would be expressed in 
terms of those for such homogeneous tracts as those described above. These 
would be of interest in any intensive st udy of a district. The relations between 
the density and the soil, water-supply, usual crops, health, industries and communi- 
cations for instance might be studied for the homogeneous density-tracts of every 
district, and those results compared and studied for the province. Such an 
undertaking is of course far beyond the scope of the present report. 


41. Under-population and Gver-population. — Perhaps the commonest 
use of the figures for the density 
of population in Burma is to say 
that they show the province is 
under-populated. Marginal Tables 
16 and 17 give the average 
density of population in various 
areas for comparison with that of 
Burma. It is seen that Burma 
has an average density of popula- 
tion just one -quarter of that of all 
the provinces of India (including 
Burma) together. Of countries 
outside India Siam is the most 
interesting in Burma in this connec- 
tion, because its physical condi- 
tions and population probably 
resemble those of Burma more 
closely than those of any of the 
other countries shown. 

It is really quite unjustifiable to 
argue from the figures in Marginal 
Tables 16 and 17 that Burma is 
under-populated. That may or 
may not be true ; those figures are 
no evidence on the matter. In the 
first place it is necessary to con- 
sider what area should be taken 
to calculate the density of the 
population. The density of 57 is 
obtained by reckoning the area of 
the province as 233,707 square 
miles, that being an approximate 
measurement of the whole. But 
Subsidiary Table III shows that 
even if whole districts are taken 
as units Ma-ubin has a density 
of 201 andSagaing 179. Ma-ubin 
happens to be a district with 
comparatively little uninhabitable 
territory besides the area occupied 
by its numerous deltaic creeks; and the populated part of Henzada is really more 
densely inhabited although a smaller average density is reccided for that district. 
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16 . Daistty of f opulatiou per square roile Id Indian pmvinces 
(Census of ][ 21). 

rlncc, 

^ro 

Population 

(Millions). 

Density. 

All India (including states) 

3189 

177 

All provinces of India ■ ... 

347-0 

936 

Burma ... 

i 3 » 

57 

Bengal ... 

46-7 

608 

United Provinces 

45’4 

4«6 

Bihar and Orissa 

34*0 

409 

Madras ... 

4»3 

*97 

Punjab ... ... 


307 

Bombay ... 

19-3 

‘57 

Central Provinces 

• 3’9 

‘39 

All other provinces ... 

“’5 

go 


17. Density of population in various countries outside India, 

Country. 

Population 
( Millions^. 

Density. 

Date of ^ 
Censns, 

Burma 

JJ -2 

57 

ig 2 t 

Japan . ... 

77*0 

*95 

igtp 

China Pr. per 

302-1 

197 

♦ 

Ceylon 

4’5 

177 

1921 

Siapi 

8-9 

46 

1919* 

Egypt ... 

13 8 

>,043 

1917 

Belgium ... 

76 

666 

1010* 

England and Wale: . 

37 9 t 

649 

1931 

Holland ... 

6-8 

544 

1990 

Germany 

6 o‘g 

333 

* 9 ‘ 9 * 

Italy 

36-1 

336 

1915* 

France 

4‘’5 

‘95 

1919* 

Scotland ... 

4‘9 

161 

19 «t 

U.S A. ... 

117-9 

3 * 

1920 

Norway ... 

2-7 

29 

19 to* 

Canada ... 

9-0 

9 

1920* 

* For entries marked thus the population was estimated, 
f prtiiminary unaudited figures. 
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chapter I. 


Inexactly the same way the density cf 57 recorded for the province is in 
no way a measure of those conditions of life in the province which would be 
measured by a density properly calculated. In the second place it is difficult to 
discover what is meant by the descriptions over-fopulated and under 'populdUd. 
A country is obviously over-populated in a static sense when, even if all its 
resources were fully and most advantageously employed, it would be unable to 
support its population satisfactorily either with its own products or with goods 
obtained in exchange for its own products. The word satisfactorily makes this 
definition somewhat vague and dependent upon a constantly changing standard 
of comfort and efficiency ; and moreover it is always impossible to say 
whether a country’s resources are fully and most advantageously employed 
and what part of any dissatisfaction with the standard of living is due to 
defects of distribution. The world’s average rate of wheat production is thirteen 
bushels per acre and in England in 1921 the average was 35’ 3 ; but Professor 
Biffen’s " Yeoman ” wheat has yielded 96.* There is much to be said about 
the employment of the full resources of English agriculture before calling England 
over-populated in the sense now considered. That Poland has increased her 
wheat and rye crops by 250 per cent in the last ten years suggests that the last 
word on food-production has probably not been said yet in Burma. Mahhus, in 
his Essay, is commonly supposed to have had the static conception of over- 
population described above ; but really he understood the term in the kinetic sense 
and described a country as over-populated when the rate of increase of the 
population exceeded the rate of increase of the supply of calories in the triple 
form of food clothing and shelter. This is a very different conception indeed ; a 
country might be over-populated according to either of these definitions withoiit 
being overpopulated according to the other. Under-population might te ascribed 
to a country by its own people if they thought an increase of population would 

cn advantage of better organisation and 

Standard of life It might also be ascribed in the case in which ah 
palp V though It might either depress the standard of living or 

mt In country from dread of some military or econo- 

iTthSlTwP ^ ascribed to one country by the people of another, 

could Imt Jr to which they 

oreclXfc ^ O" the minimum 

anrcaleTt t p^pf wider considerations enter into the discussion. In 

T particular meaning attached to the words oher- 

{reutf which they 

under-nlnulitP^Jn f^ ^ discussion of the question whether Burma is 

of mltferrS Lp ^ miportant senses must necessarily involve a discussion 

dT'"t 

seoaSe *<= .mstructions to enumerators as the 

tith mon?stSies^Xr'^H°"t'r‘'°"'^ residences shared by two familiesfand 
NoieTto iLD^fT.hf T t f ^^fi"^tion is given as 
usually a tenemem ^ towns a home was 

and the person- arid tlfj^reJord of intermediate between the block 

ialiilLT’^' Thet^'^b^ accommod'tirn 

townships ffi ProvSTaW^r Tabk I, for 

Wage Census Tables, white Subsidiary Tablrv?r|iv“ ,Kmlrorr,“ 

there is however lesrrSo 7 varSte th 

to wns ; aud, as the instrucious were that only S m 
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rfeckoned for the census tables, most of these differences should be automatically 
removed. But the counting of the houses had to be done in the district offices 
where the enumeration-books were kept, and there was no* real check possible 
even in the district office. I personally have no confidence in the figures, as I 
think it extremely probable that in many cases the highest serial house-number 
has been taken lazily as a substitute for the number of occupied houses in a 
village-tract, and that there is no sufficient safeguard against the copying of wrong 
numbers into the registers. In any case it should be noted that the term family 
was used in a loose sense in the definition given at the beginning of this paragraph, 
and that household would have been better ; in the Burmese edition of the instruc- 
tions the term used was ein-daung which means a household. For the number 
in a family in the sense of the average number of children born to each mother 
there are no statistics of any sort available, although the concluding article of 
Chapter VII of this report deals with a related question. 

It is also to be noted that the definition of a house used in the present census 
is the same as that used in 191 1, but there is no means of determining whether 
its application and practical effect in the statistics were the same. For the census 
of 1901 a house was defined as " a building to which a separate number had 
been attached for census purposes ” ; this is essentially the same in spirit as the 
definition of 1911 and 1921, but it is impossible to compare the effects of its 
practical application In Rangoon Town, the Census Superintendent of 1901 
noted, the term house commonly meant only an “ apartment by which term I 
suppose he refers to the parts into which rooms are frequently divided by parti- 
tions. The distinction between census towns and urban areas which is pointed out 
in Chapter II must be considered with reference to the columns for houses in 
Imperial Table I ; but it is probable that the average of persons per house in rural 
areas is not seriously affected by this. 

In Subsidiary Table VII the figures for the average number of houses per 
square mile are subject to the defects of al! dens^ figures calculated by arbitrary 
administrative divisions as well as the defects invmved in the definition and count- 
ing of houses. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Subsidiary Table Ia. — Density, water’sufply and crops 
, in Burman Division, 


Pegu 

Bassein ... 
Henzada .. 
Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 
Pyapdn 
Toungoo ... 
Thatdn 



Akyab .. 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 


Prome 
Thayetmyo 
Pakftkku ... 
Minbu 

Magwe 
Mandalay 
Shwebo ... 
Sagaing ... 
Loirer Chindwin 

Kyauksk ... 
Meiktila ... 
Yambthin 
Myingyan 


North t 

Bhamo t . 

Myhkina f 
Katha t ••• . 

Upper Chindwin t ... 


• Excluding Rangoon River and Cantonment. 

t Records of cultivation are available only for a small oart j- . • • .. 
therefore left blank. ^ m North ; columns 6 to 9 are 
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Subsidiary Table Ib. — Density compared with rainfa’l and cultivated area 

[Butman Division only). 


District and Natur 1 
JKvIsion. 

Mean 

Raiofal! 

{Inches'^, 

Density per 3 

,» 00 acres ot 


* Ratio ta.thc rainfall of the density a* 
calculated for the 

Tofe.l 

Area. 

Cultivable 

Area. 

A^’ca 1 
occupied ! 
for Culti- 
▼atioc. 

Area 

cultivated 

in 

192.^-21. 

ToC-l 

Area. 

Cultivable | 
Area, j 

Area 
occ^ied 
for CttUU 
ration. 

Area 

caltivated 

for 

192U>21. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Burman 

90 

• 115 

301 

608 

778 

13 

i 

33 ! 

1 

67 

86 

Belta 

111 

224 

393 

620 

666 

20 

1 

36 

66 

69 

Rangoon 

,, 

.«• 

... 



T“* 

• •• 


te. 

Insfin 

• •• 

241 

359 

495 

5‘5 

, . . 




Hanthawaddy 

Hi 

30s 

37 ‘ 

4*3 

438 

27 

33 

37 

39 

Tharrawaddy .. 

88 

269 

456 

804 

835 

30 

52 

91 

95 

Pegu 

ittS 

171 

399 

467 

49' 

13 

3‘ 

36 

39 

Bassein 

109 

'85 

350 

587 

642 

17 

3 * 

54 

59 

Henzada 

. 84 

300 

66 1 ■ 

826 

801 

38 

79 

98 

102 

Myaungmya ... 

ICS 

218 

3 “ 

469 

502 

at 

30 

45 

48 

Ma*ubin , ... 

96 

315 

370 

657 

701 

32 

38 

68 

73 

Pyapdn 

95 

210 

370 

408 

429 

32 

39 

43 

45 

Toungoo 

8< 

9 / 

517 

760 

82c 

12 

64 

94 

10* 

That8n 

2 I 8 

153 

‘93 

630 

672 

7 

9 

29 

3 ‘ 

Coast 

191 

70 

193 

801 

913 

4 

10 

42 

48 

Akyab 

196 

‘75 

250 

692 

815 

9 

‘3 

3 ‘ 

42 

Kyaukpyu ... 

' 9 ' 

7 ‘ 

; 608 

948 

ipS7 

4 

3 ‘ 

49 

5 « 

Sandoway 

210 

46 

936 

r,i88 

1,278 

2 

4 ; 

57 

6] 

Amherst 

189 

93 

2‘5 

747 

850 

5 

11 

39 

45 

Tavoy 

195 

46 

149 

i,oc 8 

i,o ;6 

a 

8 

52 

55 

Mergui ... 

i <53 

22 

' 54 

955 

1,012 

I 

3 

59 

69 

Osntre 

83 

IBS 

841 

602 

827 

47 

108 

162 

261 

Prome ... 

‘‘L 

‘99 

613 

934 

990 

4* 

130 

199 

ail 

Thayetmyo 

38 

84 

429 

876 

i, 3‘7 

22 

“3 

23 ‘ 

347 

Pak 6 kku ... 

a 4 

117 

352 

563 

857 

49 

147 

*35 

357 

Minbu 

35 

130 

457 

583 

i| 0 *S 

37 

> 3 ' 

‘67 

293 

Magne 

33 

‘79 

3 *« 

. 380 

819 

56 

100 

1 19 

256 

Mandalay ... 

33 

263 

885 

1.307 

1,970 

80 

268 

! 396 

597 

Shwebo 

33 

107 

207 

361 

651 

3 * 

627 

1 109 

197 

Sagaing 

29 

380 

330 

408 

602 

97 

”4 

t » 4 > 

207 

Lower Chindwin 

33 

154 

2?9 

403 

650 

48 

90 

1 ‘27 

203 

Kyauksi 

30 

‘74 

4*4 

533 

777 

58 

14 ' 

178 

*59 

Meiktila 

33 

198 

*96 

421 

721 

60 

90 

128 

3 l 8 

Yamfethin ... 

38 

131 

230 

599 

985 

64 

] 2 l 

1 3‘0 

518 

Myingyan ... 

36 

*53 

339 

379 

669 

97 

130 

1 ‘46 

*57 

North 

70 

26 

141 



86 




Bhamo t 

73 

35 

13a 

• •• 

... 

3 

! 18 

• •• 


Myitkyina t ... 

79 

‘7 

‘34 



a 

*7 

1 


Kathaf 

60 

44 

27a 

• •• 

te» 

7 

45 



Putaot 





• •• 



i 


U. Chindwint 

69 

18 

90 



3 

‘3 

i "• 

... 


* All ratios multiplied by to. 

t Columns 5, 6, 9 and to cannot be filled for this district — footnote t to the preceding table. 
Columns 4 and 8 are also ve y doubtful. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of the population by density- classes of 

townships. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Subsidiary Table III. — Variation, in relation to density since 


Note.— A ll figures relate to the areas included in 1921 tn the district or natural division named. The variation of density in any district 
or natural division in a period in which an extension of the censss within that area took place has been calculated, as nearly as possible, fcr 
the portion included in the census of the beginning of the period) e,g. the entry for the Province lin column 11 relates to Lower ^nrma as 
enumerated in 3881 and excludes besides Upper Burma all those parts of the Thayctmyo district which we-e under Burrtiese rule in'lSSl. None 
of the figures for remote parts in the earlier years can be supposed to be very accurate. 


District and 
Natural Division. 


PROVINCE 

Burman 

Delta 

RangoonJ 

Insein 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya ... 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapdn ,,. 

Toungoo ... 

Thatfln 

Coast 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu ... 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Centre 

Prome 

Thayetmyo ... 

PakSkku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing .. 

Lower Chindwinj 

Kyauksd 

Meiktila ... 

Yamhthin 

Myingyan 

North 

Bhamo 

Myitkyinat ... 

Katha 

Putao 

Upper Chindwinj 
Chin 

H. D. of ArakanI 
Chin Hills ... 
Pakftkktt H. T. 

Salween 

Salween 

Karenni 

Shant 

N. Shan States 
S. Shan States 


Mean Density per square mile. 


1921 


57 

73 

137 

14601 

154 

195 

111 

109 

119 

192 

140 

201 

ns 

62 

98 

45 
112 

46 

30 

59 

30 

14 

99 

12J 

54 

75 

83 

«5 

168 

68 

‘79 

99 

III 

127 

77 

161 

16 

16 

11 
28 

38 

12 

13 

14 
14 

9 

16 

19 

*5 

25 

39 
33 


1911 


53 

68 

123 

12524 

139 

178 

151 

94 

107 

0187 

127 

185 

119 

57 

84 

40 

103 

42 

27 

S3 

35 

II 

92 

130 

53 

66 

80 

98 

lOl 

62 

171 

91 

1 10 
‘33 
73 
‘45 

16 

16 

10 

38 

11 

13 

■ 15 
‘5 
7 

16 

‘7 

‘5 

25 

39 

33 


1901 ■ 1891 


1881 


1872 


T 46 
59 

106 

(0480 

119 

159 

‘39 

73 

95 

170 

107 

169 

‘05 

45 

69 

35 

94 

38 

34 

43 

21 

9 

82 

135 

50 

58 

7' 

76 

173 

50 

‘53 

79 

no 

III 

58 

“9 

16 

II 

8 

*5 


51'! §49 


11 

‘3 

II 

6 


21 

23 

21 


53 

83 

7.775 

97 

lii 

Its 

53 
78 

154 

69 

130 

68 

34 

54 

30 

81 

37 

21 

33 

18 

7 

76 

127 

53 

50 
65 
69 
177 I 

40 I 

132 : 

67 

99 

95 

49 

n6 


66 

5.729 

73 

98 

95 

41 

65 

128 

40 

*05 

37 

3‘ 

46 

26 

70 

34 

17 

26 

16 

6 


*36 


§ 36 


44 

4,216 

46 

62 

60 

25 

49 

9i 

22 

76 

19 
22 
33 

20 
54 
33 

15 

iS 

•4 

5 

*33 


Not 
enume- 
y rated 
prior to 
1891. 


I Reliable figures fl 
}■ ,not available 
I prior to 1901. I 
J I 


‘o I 10 I 6 
I Not enumerated C 
J prior to 1901. ( 


*2 I II j I 

7 Not enumerated f 
j prior to 1901. ^ 


Percentage Increase of 
Density. 


igit 

to 

IQ2I 


8 


1901 

to 

1911 


8- 5 

9 - 3 

11 
‘7 
1 1 

10 

14 

‘7 

11 

3 

11 

8 

‘3 

9 

16 

12 
9 
8 

9 

14 

16 

22 

7 

— 2 

3 

14 

5 

17 
5 

10 

5 

8 
I 

3 

5 

11 

6 
5 

'4 

3 

10 

-5 

-6 

-8 

10 

4 
8 


4 

>4 

I 


15 

15 

16 
20 

‘7 

12 

10 

28 

‘3 

10 

18 

10 

‘3 

26 


16 

10 

10 

13 

83 

*3 

a6 

18 

4 

4 

‘5 

‘3 

29 

-7 

24 

12 

14 

aVU 

11 

26 

22 

17 

-36 

85 

12 

II 

31 

7 

37 

19 


83 

15 

40 

9 


1891 

to 

190 1 


10 


20 

11 

28 

33 

23 

22 

‘7 

4‘ 

22 

II 

56 

30 

55 

38 
29 

17 
16 

3 

16 

39 
16 

*0 

9 

— I 

-4 

14 
8 
10 

— 2 
84 
‘5 

18 

15 

16 
18 
2 


41 


20 


1881 

to 


II 


23 


28 

36 

33 

34 

85 

2S 

20 

20 

73 

83 

84 

11 

16 

18 

16 

lO 

20 

89 

12 
30 


12 


1872 

to 


1891 i88t 


12 


36 


48 

36 

60 

58 

•59 

65 

38 
42 

85 

39 
99 
39 
39 

24 

30 

4 

18 

39 

18 

20 


‘7 

8 


1891 

to 

1921 


65 


1872 

to 

1921 


49 


64 

88 

59 

49 

45 

no 


104 

98 

80 
82 

64 
38 
22 
43 
79 

65 

84 

81 
t 
2 

49 

87 

66 

-5 

70 

35 

47 

13 

33 

57 

38 


157 


211 

246 

2 t 8 

2|6 

188 

344 


53 142 

26 I ns 


558 

16s 

625 

‘79 

194 

120 

108 

39 

102 

222 

II8 

187 


— 1 ! : i- I ■ I I 

^ Flg„„ .1 . 8 ,, .„d . 88 . co«.p.,abl. .Hh e«:h c.her hu. .i,k .h.,, of .w. asd 
t Allowances have been made for changes of area of enumeration 

33-48 square milw. ^ ^ enumerated on the river) divided by the land area . 

§ The censuses of 1873 and 1881 related to Lower Burma only. 

...wH*" 10 the Shan States Karmni *1.-, .'v u-i. 

Hip Tracts. ”2 tvarenni, the Chin HiUs wious 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Variation in natural foptdation. 


’Fortbedefioitionsof Immigrant» EmigtantauH Natural Population see the first article of Chapter III, The figures of 1911 given in 
this table for the separate district* have Been copied from the corresponding table in the census report of 1911, Districts which auffered a 
change of boundary between 1911 and 1921 are marked with an • and the figures given for them in columns 6 to 9 must be understood in 
each case t% relate to the district as constituted in 1911 ; for the natural divisions corrected figures allowing for these changes of bonndary 
are given, but the figures for North, Salween and Shan involve some estimations. In the figures of 1921 emigration to places ^yond 
Burma has been ignored throughout except (1) the figures for the Rangoon, Akyab, Mandalay and Chin Hills districts, and the fHIl 
District of Arakan and all figures including these take account of persons bom in those districts and enumerated in India and (2) the 
first two lines of the table take account of all emigrants to India and also of all emigrants to places beybnd India for which figures 
are available (see Article 62 of Chapter 111). The figures for catural population m column 6 are correspondingly defective; but they are 
believed to be roughly comparable with those in column 9 for districts which have not changed their boundaries between the censuses and are 
not mentioned above. In column 10 emigrants beyond Barma^have been excluded except in the first two lines because they are excluded 
from column 9 . 


District and 
Natural Divisions. 

Population in 1921. 

Population in igii. 

|S 

Is 

" g 

2 ® 

1 

1 

Actual 

population. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Immi- 

grants. 

EmU 

grants. 

Natural 

population. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

PROVINCE 

13 , 212,192 j 

706,749 

20,736 

12 , 525,759 

12 , 115,217 

590,965 

10 . 902 J 

11 , 535,154 


Burman 

'i 

11 , 504,629 ; 

685,978 

32,186 

10 , 850,837 

10 , 488,200 

590,069 

21,929 

9 , 920,060 


Delta 

4,820,746 ' 

726,924 

44,636 

4,189,467 

4,882,402 

743,099 

29,068 

8,618,861 

14 

Rangoon 

34 *>962 

*3 *.647 

37.979 

148, *94 

293.3*6 

201,870 

4 *,033 


9 

Insein * 

293,083 

72,544 

* 3 . 77 * 

234,3*0 

«■ , 


... 



Hanthawaddy * 

364,624 

75.555 

3*.637 

321,706 

539 .»o 9 

128,824 

30,8*6 

44 *,*o* 


Tharrawaddy ... 

49 e >439 

62,82 1 

32.498 

462,(06 

433.3*0 

54.627 

37,821 

406,514 


Pegu * 

445.620 

*24,308 

91,190 

342,50a 

429,**! 

132.430 

*5.337 

312,028 


Bassein 

489.473 

5 *,*28 

27.23a 

465,577 

440,988 

41,322 

25. *90 

424,856 

10 

Henzada 

550,920 

32,360 

50,846 

569,406 

53*.357 

42.27* 

41,926 

532,01* 

7 

Myaungmya ... 

370 . 55 * 

83,305 

9.35+ 

296,700 

334.85* 

78,12a 

2,327 

259.057 

*5 

Ma-ubin 

330,106 

45 . *48 

33436 

3 * 8.394 

305.073 

5 o/> 3 o 

30,627 

285,670 

1 X 

Pyapfin ... 

288,994 

92,679 

10472 

206,787 

256.215 

* 12,794 

5,866 

*49.287 

39 

Toungoo 

381,883 

81,420 

*7,* 16 

3 * 7.579 

35 *.076 

85,904 

16,607 

281,779 

*3 

That8n * 

47 1,100 

38.75* 

33.747 

456,096 

4*6,975 

40.02 1 

16499 

393453 


Coast 

1,698,498 

118,601 

86,160 

1,620,142 

1,482,297 

96,416 

27,601 

1.864.482 

11 

Aicyab 

576,430 

53.657 

2,966 

525,739 

5*9.943 

47476 

*479 

483,946 

9 

Kyaukpyu 

*99.873 

3,940 

9,373 

205,306 

184,916 

3,817 

6,188 

188,287 

9 

Sandoway .i>. 

lt2/>29 

3,628 

5.*42 

** 3.543 

103,803 

3,750 

3.987 

104,040 

9 

Amherst 

4 * 7 , 9 *o 

40.43* 

3 1,686 

399.*64 

367,918 

39.89* 

*8,250 

346,277 

*5 

•Tavoy 

*^,786 

9.05s 

6,018 

*53.749 

I 35.*93 

2,607 

4.475 

* 37 .* 6 * 

l2 

Merg'ui 

*35.465 

‘ 4,739 

*. 9*5 

122,641 

11 1424 

7,664 

l/)ll 

*04,77* 

*7 

Centre ... 

4,406.770 

114,760 

277,702 

4,668,722 

4,118,894 

106,084 

846,016 

4,868,876 

6 

Prome 

37 *.575 

33.204 

44,370 

39 *. 74 * 

378,871 

22,762 

43.* 76 

399,385 

— 2 

Thayetmyo 

255,406 

6,936 

3*,**6 

279.586 

348,375 

8,330 

34 .“; *9 

274,574 

2 

PakBkku ** ... 

465,77* 

1 1,908 

32.652 

486,515 

409,909 

6,393 

35.680 

439.*96 

IX*'* 

Mihbu * 

274,302 

*9,064 

30,854 

276,093 

263.939 

* 5 , 9*7 

32,289 

280,301 


Magwe * 

423.252 

*7.855 

3 ‘;. 6.‘4 

43 *.P 5 * 

316,909 

17,112 

3 ‘.*33 

33 *. 03 o 


Mandalay 

356/121 

54.75* 

44,781 

316,651 

340.770 

41,870 

59,*95 

358,19s 

-3 

Shwebo 

39*, 284 

* 9/>53 

33 .* 4 o 

405471 

356,363 

12,225 

37,868 

382,006 

6 

Sagaing ■ 

326,908 

* 4-*58 

32/)67 

344,817 

3 **.*** 

8,424 

3 *,*47 

334,834 

3 

Lotver Chindwin 

343.880 

4.846 

38,590 

366,634. 

3 * 6.*75 

22,968 

3 *,809 

325,016 


Kyauksh ** 

142.677 

* 6,999 

5.833 

i 3 *. 5 ** 

14 (426 

12,918 

4,390 

132.898 


Meiktila ** 

389,897 

* 0 , 77 * 

43,73s 

32 <,861 

379,823 

9,589 

44,203 

3*4436 


Yaiiifethin ** ... 

323.*89 

34.955 

32,865 

3 **.099 

307.4*9 

30,736 

23.766 

300,449 

3** 

Myingyan * 

442,008 

7.3*4 

40P19 

474.703 

44*.905 

9 . 7*5 

49 , *6* 

481.35* 


North 

679,621 

74,670 

8,988 

614,089 

609,607 

69,067 

21,889 

672,489 

7 

Bhamo ••• 

112.960 

*9.787 

4.535 

97 . 7^8 

107,811 

**.334 

3.063 

89540 

0 

Myitkyinat 

118,382 

30,780 

2. *34 

89,736 

85.577 

**.653 

912 

64,836 

t 

Katha * 

353.7*5 

27 . 55 * 

15.608 

24 *.78* 

* 9».*93 

**,041 

9.*49 

196,401 


Putao 

7,673 

*. 37 » 

2,129 

843* 

•• 

•e . 


... 

... 

Upper Chindwin 

186.881 

» 

*5,920 

3.907 

174,868 

170,633 

**,447 

21,310 

*80,385 

-3 

Chin 

159,792 

2,629 

13,124 

170,120 

168,041 

2,749 

670 

165,962 

;-2 

H. Dt. of Arakan 

30,9 *4 

*.*34 

C03 

20,383 

32,334 

1,020 

59 

21,273 

-5 

Chin Hills ... 

110,079 

*.*75 

**,963 

, 130,867 

1*9.556 

*.548 

590 

**8,598 

-4 

Pakfikku H.Tts. 

28,799 

3*3 

394 

28,870 

3,6351 

181 

21 

26,091 

11 

Salvrsen 

114,229 

7,453 

1,818 

108,594 

110,236 

4,450 

1,850 

107,636 

8 

Salween 

50,379 

4.752 

687 

46,314 

46,608 

*, 99 * 

466“ 

45.083 

3 

Kareimi 

63,850 

3.016 

*436 

63,380 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

$han . . 

1 , 433,542 

60,448 

28,114 

1 , 396,208 

1 , 348,740 

34,444 

27,200 

1 , 341,496 

H 

N. Shan States* 

585,024 

S‘. 95 * 

* 4.953 

.548,925 

458,953 

*7489 

11,287 

452,750 


S. Shan States* 

847/5*8 

17.750 

* 7 . 4^5 

847,283 

900,203 

11,118 

20,938 

910,022 

■ 


See the note at the head of the table ; ** means the change of boundaries was small, 
t Figures of 1911 and 1921, are not comparable as a large portion of the district is excluded from 

the •» Article |o of Chapter I (page 3»)* 
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Subsidiary Table V.— Comparison of census figures and vital statistics. 



Average annual rates per 
1,000 for the years *91 1-20* 


Increase of Population, 

Excess 
column 7 
’above 





Popula- 
tion in 

191 1. 



edumn 6 
due to 
migration 
and 

erroneous 

records.t 

Natural Division and 
District. 

Births. 

Deaths* 

Excess 
of births 
over 
deaths. 

1 

Correspoi - 
ding to 
columns 

4 and 5. * 

According 
to Imperial 
Census 
Table II 
of 1921. 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

PROVINCE 

(All that part in which Vital 
Statistics are collected.) 

33 66 

27-69 

6‘97 

9,878,593 

589,618 

946,416 

356,797 

Delta 

82 ‘03 

28 68 

6*36 

4 , 882,402 

231,784 

488,348 

266,669 

Rangoon 

Insein 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

19-92 

33*30 

3« 98 

3770 

37-82 

25*67 

0503 

20*73 

— 17*90 

7*63 

6*95 

.*97 

993 > 3 i 6 

265,245 

332.569 

433>32o 

- 52,503 

20,239 

23,114 
34.' 36 

48,646 

27,838 

32.055 

59.109 

101,149 

7,599 

8,941 

24,573 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

35*43 

2451 

39' 05 
33*62 

28*35 

22*86 

28-26 

27-56 

7* 08' 
1-65 
10-79 
6*06 

382,166 
440,988 
532 357 

334.852 

2:,057 

7,276 

57.44t 

20,292 

63.454 

48 485 
‘8.563 
35.699 

36,397 
41.209 
— 38,8't8 
15^07 

Ma-ubin ,,, 

Pyapdn ... 

Toungoo 

Thatfln 

30*68 

28- 63 

29- 91 
33*34 

22*83 

23*97 

25*89 

22-40 

7-85 

4*66 

4 02 
10*94 

305,073 

256,215 

351,076 

405,225 

23.948 

I '.939 

14.113 

44.332 

23.033 

32,779 

30,807 

65.875 

1.085 

20.840 

16,694 

21.543 

Coaet 

35-66 

24‘18 

9' 37 

1 , 482,297 

184,168 

166,198 

32,028 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu ... 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

30*32 

28-81 

39*59 

3407 

41*63 

39*61 

25*23 
21-60 
25 63 
2266 

26-59 

24*19 

5*09 

7*21 

>3*96 

11*41 

15-04 

15*42 

5*9.943 

184,916 

1 02,803 
367.918 
‘35»293 
111,424 

26,974 

•3.33* 

14352 

41,980 

20,348 

17,183 

46,487 

'4,957 

c,aa6 

49,992 

21,493 

24,041 

'9,513 
',625 
- 5,126 
8,012 
1,245 
6,859 

Centre 

36-42 

29-98 

6-44 

4 . 118,894 

228.688 

291,816 

68,210 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

Paklkku 

Minbu 

33*61 

37-46 

39-93 

3^*94 

31*62 

.31^57 

28*61 

29-01 

1-99 
6f9 
II 31 

‘*93 

378,871 

248,275 

409,823 

262,380 

7.540 

17,106 

46,351 

5.064 

- 7,296 
7,1 3' 
55.94S 
11,922 

-14,836 

-9,975 

9,597 

6,858 

Magwe 

Mandalay .. 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

35-80 

37-60 

39*5* 

33-39 

24*46 

44-96 

33-65 

25*02 

11-34 

-7*36 

5*86 

8*37 

361.538 
340,770 
356,363 
3ia,i 1 1 

40,999 
- 25,080 
20,883 
26,124 

61,714 

15,851 

34.921 

'4,797 

*0,715 

40.932 

i 4/>38 
-I ',327 

Lower Chindwin 

Kyauksfe 

Meiktila 

Yamkhin ... 

Myingyan ... 

36-27 

39*08 

30-65 

34 3* 
32*12 

28*05 

42*55 

2 >75 
28-69 

23-94 

: 

8-22 

-3-47 

4-90 

5*62 

8*18 

3^^l75 

141,598 

280,690 

306,379 

398,921 

25,990 

-4,9 >4 

13.753 

‘7.»'9 

32,631 

25,705 

1/J79 

16,810 

43.087 

7>5 

5.993 

-4.546 

-409 

10,456 


rfistricu are the averages of the annual rates given in the annual ^ separai 

Reports and columns 4 and 6 hare been d?d^ed from them S (or San.Ury) I^partmenf 

divisions and the whole province the figures of columns r and 6 hav.. '’li u° “"’"..5' "aturj 

districts: but to fill columns a, 3 and 4 the total number of h:»ihc ^ ® by totalling those of th 

from columns 3,3 and 5 and these were totalled to p'iv» tk ®3nd deaths in each district wascalculate 
from which the ratios in columns a, 3 and 4 were then calculat^uU^ITt,**^ deaths in each diviuoi 

t Thop 1. „„ a ..Wbili.® ,he a t„,.„„pp,i„„ ,i,l, s. 
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Subsidiary Table V\. —Fncrease during the decadt 1911 — 1931 of tht total 
population of dtnsity-classes of townships. 

A , — With Classification of townships according to density in 1911. 

(a) Absolute Increases. 



Natural 

Divisirn. 



Increase during the decade 1911— iqai of the total population in townships 
and states with a population per square mile in |9|| of 

Under ! 

50. 

V 0-150 

150-300 

30c;- 

450 

4 S-- 

600 

600-750 

750- 

1,000 

1,000 
and over 

3 ' 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




(^) Proportional Increases. 



Natural 

Division. 


PROVINCE 
Bunin an 
Dtlfm 
Coast 
Contro 
I^orth 

Chin 

Salween 

ShM 


Increase Incr« 

per cent towni 

in total ■ r- 

popula- Under 


Increase per cent during the decade 1911.— 1931 of the total population in 
townships and states which in f^H had a population per square mile of 


so-ioo fno-T 5 o, i.ciO-300 3 ^- 450-600 60C-750 1 



1 1 11 I 

6 

0 

14 ' 

-3 i 

* * 1 


1 It i 

6 

0 

14 

~3 i 


* 4 , 

L II 

4 

0 

24 


!.’! i 


1 1 9'- 

to ; 

... 

... 

-8 i 

... 1 

id 




Natural 

Division. 


PROVINCE 

Bitnnan 

Dalta 

Coast 

Ctntrt 

North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


B. — With CUssifcafion of townships according to density in 1921 . 

(«) Absqlute Variation. 


Inpreafe during the decade 191 1 —1901 of the totpl population in 
townships and states with a population per square irile in 19^1 uf 


^5?' i S'*-*"® ; 150-300 3 ^*^ <00-750 



823.961 ! IRP 726 169,414 858,468 8,349 8,907 -1,351 

a 4a,4«,4 ! 171493 170^69 f359.<*7 X 05 3,907 -ri,35i 

49 ,r 8 j j 8\.SS4 tooA»i »oxpS4 * 0 $ ... 

I 7 337 *ffi43 7p3S 8 *, 9 »o ... 1 ... 

39 AS* S9,m SipiS t»SA93 — \ 3,907 

46^89 3,72s ... 

^ 8^049 ... ... ■ '*• ..* I ... ... 

3,993 ... ... ... ... 

84.80a I 85,754 I -?,768 - 1,055 i - *.*09 3.»44 i ... 


{i) Proportional Variation. 



70,512 
59,676 
4tA*6 
10,412 
f 0 . 4/8 









































CHAPTER I 


Subsidiary Table VII . — Average numbers of persons j>er house and of 

he uses per square mile. 


District and 
Natural Diviaicn. 


Persons per house. 


Houses per square mile. 


1941 I 1911. 1901. I 1891, I ign. ! 1911. 1901. 1891. 


PROVINCE 


Burman 


Rangoon 

Insein 

Hanthawaddv 

Tharra«addy 

Pejfu 

Bassein 

Heiuada 

Myaungmya 

Ma*ubin 

PyapAn 

Toungoo 

ThatAn 


Ak)ab 

Kyaukpyu 

SandOway 

Amherst 

Ta»oy 

Mergui 


Prome 

Thayetmyo 

P.tkAkku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

Lower Chi nd win 

KyauksA 

MeiktSa 

YamAthin 

Myingyan 


Bhamo 

Myitkyina 

Katha 

Putao 

Upper Chindmn 


H. D. of A rakan 
Chin HUIs 
PakAkku H. 

SalwMn 

Salween ... 

Karenni 


N. Shan States 
S. Shan States 


4-84 I 450 6 01 6-36 

1 

4 ' 8 a I 4-89 5 06 5*85 

6 08 \ 6’t4 6-89 6'6S 


I 5‘9i 

t*7 1} 5-ofl 

4‘86 i 4*9a 

I 

5‘oa ; 5-16 

5*«S I 5-34 

4‘8o I 5*09 

S*i8 I 5-TJ 

I 

5*a7 1 S‘ia i 

4*5» i 5‘o7 1 

4- 45 ' 4-58 

5- 38 ; 5-45 


4'o8 I 

4-«8 I 
4-8 i I 


4-39 
3*68 j 

4*8i I 



1 

j 4-09 

8*73 

4‘33 

4»7 

3’93 

3’37 

6-13 

4-98 

5-45 

5' 14 

4-55 

4-83 



3'4 

■9 

3-8 

3* 

••9 i 

>•5 j 

i*a 

... 

8*9 i 

8-2 

« . 

4't 

3*9 

*'5 

3-8 

3*9 ' 

••• 

4'9 

40 1 
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Subsidiary Table VII !. — Growth of popidation in two decades by naturtd 
divisions, with paritculars for certain religions, 

Notm. — Throughout columns 5 to 8 increases of recorded population due to extensions of the census 
area have been excluded; increase shown for the decide 19*1*^* thus rrfate precisely to the area 
censttsed in igii, and siniilary those for 1901-it to the area of *9ot* Accordingly the ®' 

columns 5 to 8 cannot be obtained diiectly from columns a, 3 and 4. The figures used for the worrA 
subdivision and the Shan and Salmtn divisions involve approxiraatioiis, but the maximum error possible in 
these is insignificant for this table. 


Natural Division. 



ALL RELIGIONS. 

Province 

Burman 

Coast 

Contrs ... 

North .. 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan ot 


BUDDHISTS. 

Province . 

Burman .. 

Delta 

Coast 

Contr* 

North 


Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


HINDUS. 


Province 

Burman 

Delta ■ 
Coast 
Contr* 
North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


MAHOMEDANS. 

Province 

Burman 

Delta 

Coast 

Centre 

North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


Total Population Recorded. 


roll ; 1901 


18,212,192 12,116,217 10,490,624 
11,504,639 10,488,900 9,149,646 


4fi»o,^45 

i$598A93 

4Ao5,no 

Cyg/sr 

»59i79S 

114,399 

M33#54a 


4,33»Ao3 

iA3*A97 

4,t*3P94 

409/07 

i 68/)4 i 
1 10,936 
‘#34>r740 


tA99A°7 

4A»SAi‘ 

509,113 

9,488 

45»«»9 

».*^,944 


484,432 I 

468/79 

S4»,tS5 

Sifijt 

SIfioS 

j3a35 


3*696,354 

1 ^ 88,464 

3 , 950^05 

471A»^ 

»,9*7 

43.480 

».«37.93» 


389,679 

381,377 

980,374 

43J03 

44,o» 

*3,370 


600,692 

495.*»4 

157,784 

159,887 

70/74 

6,775 


420,777 

4 » 7,038 

H7 »o 4J 

*30,558 

41,997 

7,500 


3 , 741 , 33 * 

iA4o^i6 

3fi47,330 

5*ofi94 

190,987 

83/33 

»,‘36/357 


11,201,948 10,384.679 9,184,121 

9,989,689 9,313,944 8,175/00 



3A9oAt4 

943,564 

3,5i6a*5 

435,907 

1,78a 

13,791 

993,74* 


286,484 

979.338 

198,769 

41,617 

39,377 

9A75 


389,446 

336.<^36 

93.943 

,89,005 

49,3*7 

5J6t 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Variations of Population in the C ontfaraUe AriB. 


Incraoses. 




I. ALL RELIGIONS. 

Total Comparable Area 

Burman 

Vtlta 

C0ast ... 

C*ntr* 

y trill 


N.ShmnSiaits ... 
S. Shan Sitits 


*3.790.754 XX, 763. 961 : 10, *78,715 
11,468,217 10,488,300 ' 9,149,648 


4,82o,6g9 

‘•S9*rf93 

4,405^770 

*43,^SS 


4 , 33^,402 3 , 741 , 3 ^S 

1 , 43^^97 ; 1 . 340,316 

4 ,ti 3 fl 94 : 3 , 647,330 

6o9,6oj I 530,674 


191X ! 
to I 
>931 

tgoi 

to 

1 > 9 ** 

7 

8 

87 

! 

*44 

1 

9*3 

14*6 

rl’i ' 

rjfJ 

2t'6 

•55 

7 -r 

22'8 j 


i.» 7 x,i 58 », 3 * 9, 153 ; x,o 9 i,i 30 

I 

434J40 393,579 : 330,672 

347,618 336,574 ; 770,562 


f^emainder 


33,648 >8,g3i 

137.933 

3'',96t 71,908 

22,044 66,023 23 

3,771 8,771 8 'i I a 3'2 



, II. BUDDHISTS. 
*f^al Comparable Area 

ISurman ... 

D»lta 

Ccmst 

CtHtrt 

N’orth 


y, ShaH Sitits ... 
S, Shan Siaits ... 


Remainder .,, 

II). NON.BliDDHiSTS. 
Total Qlmpa^abla Area 

Burman 

D*^a 

Coasi 

CoHtrt 

Narih ... 


y. Shalt Siaits 
S. Shan Staiis 


lilemainder 


*x.xbS.S 7 x *o, 340 ,<«p 

•' 9 * 3 .x 55 ; ^, 312,144 


4,oi6,o32 

2,299,407 

4,335,222 

So3,686 


3.396,354 

2,088^64 

3,950.30s 

477,221 


9 .x 82,339 

*,'75,a»o 

3,390r*24 

943,564 

3,526,915 

435,907 


,115,989 1,107,971 


3674936 

746,052 


X,Ms,i83 

>,4*4,95* 

764,648 
399 r >66 : 
280,659 ; 

240,569 '■ 


354,831 

753,250 


992.748 

•95.939 

696,809 

> 3.791 


784,88a 1,158,350 '6 ; la-d 

77 X,Oll 1,036,444 8-4 I 

359,697 405,940 9-7 ! ra'i 

VAt *^^'890 To I Vs 

5,5 5 52,214 5'^ I 

! 

«^>8 1X5.*23 07 I li t 

•3,227 58,882 57 \ 

-6-099 56,342 -0*7 1 J.; 

5.853 6/583 38-6 i 48*e 


x.433.373 

‘, 275,956 

6364048 ■ 
343,833 
2632589 
233,486 i 


156,169 121,182 

56 A 02 37,758 

99,567 ■ 83,424 


*>096,376 341,9x1 

973,848 209,006 

450,924 228,600 

397,752 55.353 

2302,425 17,070 

94.767 8^083 

98 , 48 a 34,9^7 


28,844 

26,243 


34,733 

73,750 


24,046 I — 3,08 J 


336,896 16*3 I jy.0 

i 

3 oa»tc« I 

46,081 26-1 I 

33,274 20 4 i 

37,729 o r j 

i 

•*.700 28*9 1,3 0 

23,026 g. 

9-674 19-4 j fsl 

3-088 -8 0 I 8-7 
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Towns and Villages. 


A. — Towns. 

43* Statistics. — Seventy -nine areas of an urban character which have 
been selected for the tabulation in Imperial Tables IV and V of certain statistics 
relating to their populations have been designated Census Towns. In Imperial 
Table IV these have been arranged in the descending order of the magnitude of 
their total populations in 1921, and the total population of each of these towns 
at six successive censuses since 1872 is given together with separate figures for 
each sex at the last three censuses. In Imperial Table V the order in which the 
census towns are tabulated has been so changed that all those of one district 
are together and the districts are in the usual order ; in Part I of this table the 
total population of each town in 1921 as given in Imperial Table IV is classi- 
fied by sex and religion, while in Parts II and III a similar tabulation is given 
for each of the two parts, called respectively the Normal Civil and Advintitions 
populations, into which the population of each town is divided in the manner 
described in Article 47 of this chapter. Imperial Table I compares for each district 
the portion of the population which was enumerated in its census towns with the 
remainder, and also compares the number of such towns with the nurtiber of 
villages or village-tracts in each district ; but, as indicated in Part B of this 
chapter, some care is needed in interpreting the latter numbers. Provincial 
Table I compares the number of towns according to a different definition with 
the number of villages or village-tracts for each district and each township or 
state. Nine subsidiary tables are appended to this chapter giving additional 
information as follows : — 

I. — Distribution of the population between census towns and village- 

tracts of various sizes. 

II. — Number per thousand of the total population of each religion who 

were enumerated in census towns. 

IIIa. — P opulation-classes of census towns in 1921 and some comparisons 
with 19 1 1, together with details for Rangoon and Mandalay. 

HlB.-^Population-cIasses of census towns 1891 to 1921. 

1 1 Ic.'— Variations in population-classes of census toWns at successive 
censuses. 

IV A. — -Population, density and sex-ratios in the towns of Rangoon and 

Mandalay at four censuses. 

IVB. “The normal civil populations of Rangoon and Mandalay, 1921. 

V. — Urban areas, census towns and rural population by natural divisions. 
VI."*— Normal civil population of urban areas in each natural division 
classified by religion. 

After the census each Deputy Commissioner submitted a report relating to 
conditions affecting the census figures of each town, such as the absence of an 
liHusually large part of the normal population on the date of the census. These 
Imports h^ave all been bound into a volume w'hich has been placed in the library 
of the Director of Public Health in Rangoon. For some towns there is additional 
information of the same character in the District Census Notes of both 1911 and 
which have been similarly bound up and placed in the same library. 
Provincial Tables V and VIII also give statistics forage and civil condition arid 
literacy in towns in which the population exceeded 10,000. 

44 . The Selection of Census Towns. — It is at once clear that statis- 
tics relating to the population of a specific town can rarely be of value unless 
the boundaries of the town are clearly defined. When a town consists of a 
conijiact block surrounded by a broad belt of land in which are only a few houses 
dotted here and there, the name of the town is sufficient definition at the time 
though the lack of further definition of the boundaries may cause difficulties in 
ihCa^uring growth at future censuses. But generally the edge of a town is not 
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visible conditions and must be defined arbitrarily. 
for towns must generally be confined to towns of 
been authoritatively defined for aoministrative 

purposes-fier 1 ^uch tables are in connection with vital statis- 

tics or the provision of municipal services ; and these uses can only be made of 
them if the toun is a unit for the collection of the related statistics or consists of 
an integral number of such units. The principal areas which satisfy these con- 
ditions are the municipalities and cantonments of the province, the notified 
areas ” which have a local government in some respects similar to that ot a 
municipality, and areas in which the Towns Act is in force. As some selection 
from the various centres claiming description as towns had to be made for the 
purposes of the census tables all towns of these three classes were first selected 
to be included in the list o{ Census Tiwns, and then a few more were added 
because in one way or another they were important and of similar character to 
those already included, and in a few cases because they had been included in the 
tables of earlier censuses. 

45. Major and Minor Towns. — It will be found convenient to describe 
as a major town any town which has a population exceeding 10,000, and accord- 
ingly to describe all smaller towns as minor towns- The 79 census towns will 
then include 34 major census towns and 55 minor census towns. In Iiriperial 
Table IV the major census towns are further divided into classes according as 
the population exceeds 10, 2c, 50, or 100 thousands, while the minor census 
towns are divided into two classes at 5,000. The total populations of these 
classes are given in the table as well as the populations of the towns ; and it 
must be particularly noted that the figures given for a class in any year are not 
the total of the populations in that year of the particular towns which are 
included in that class in 1921. Pak6kku, for instance, is tabulated in Class IV 
because its population in 1921 was between to and 20 thousands ; but its 191 1 
population is included in the total given for Class 111 in 1911, because it then 
belonged to that class. The figures given for each class in any year thus 
represent the population living at that time in census towns of that magnitude ; 
and the discussion of a later article may here be anticipated by remarking that 
for Classes I to IV these figures thus represent approximately the total popu- 
lation living in urban aggregates of those magnitudes in i92randin 1911 but 
not in 1901 when the total for Class IV ought to be increased by about 
21,000 or 22,000 on account of the failure at that census to collect the records 
for the various details of Insein town into one aggregate and to include Mog6k 
as a census town. For Classes V and VI such a plain statement cannot be made, 
because of the arbitrary element in the selection of census towns. 

46. The Census Towns.— Of the 24 major census towns, which, as noted 
in the preceding article, are also the 24 largest urban aggregates of population, 
there are eight which have a population exceeding 20,000, and all of these are 
ports. Five of them (Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein, Akyab and Tavoy) are 
seaports and the others (Mandalay, Prome and Henzada) are the largest inland 
ports. Mergui is the only other seaport of consequence and stands as thirteenth 
in order of magnitude ; Kyaukpyu in spite of its fine harbour takes only the 69th 
place in the list, while the so-called ports of Sandoway and Victoria Point are 
merely outposts to complete the customs cordon. Thus on the one hand the eight 
largest towns are all ports ; and, on the other hand, of the nine seaports of the 
province only six are significant and five of these are included in the eight. 
Rangoon besides being the chief port has several large and many small indus- 
tries and is the chief industrial centre as well as the capital ot the province. 
Mandalay was the last capital of the Burmese kings and has many religious 
associations as well as small industries ; but its chief importance at present is 
probably as the trading centre of Upper Burma, All the other towns which 
exceed 20,000 have rice-mills and saw-mills and are trading centres. 

Most of the other sixteen major towns are essentially trading centres. 
Some have other activities besides ; for instance, Allanmyo and Myingyan 
have cotton mills, Shwebo and Thayetmyo had cantonments until very 
recently. But only three of thern — Syriam, Insein and Yenangyaung — -are 
jpurely industrial centres owing their growth primarily to the establishment of 
industries, and all except these three and Maymyo owe the greater part of their 
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growth to trade. Some it is true are old towns which have played a part in 
Burmese history ; but the various other activities which have distinguished them 
in that history seem generally to have chosen ctntres which had already 
established themselves and acquired importance by trading. For instance, 
although there is difference of opinion about some of the circumstances, it is 
agreed that That6n played an important part in the conversion of Burma to 
Buddhism ; but it came to this distinction because it was formerly a seaport and 
came under the influence of Hindus, who made it one of the many trading centres 
they established along the coast from Bengal to Slam. The four towns which 
do not owe their growth primarily to trade are Maymyo, Syriam, Insein and 
Yenangyaung. Maymyo is the seat of government in the hot season, the principal 
cantonment and the headquarters of several departments of government. 
Insein is a suburb of Rangoon of comparatively recent growth, w'hich the urban 
improvements consequent upon the concentration of population by its railway 
engineering works have made attractive to many who work in Rangoon but prefer 
the conditions of a smaller town and the accompanying economy in house-rent 
which is not entirely cancelled by the cost of a railway journey of nine miles to and 
from Rangoon. Yenangyaung is the oldest and still the most productive centre of 
the winning of mineral oil. Syriam, like Insein, is a suburb of Rangoon and sepa- 
rated from it by a journey of half an hour or so, but in this case the journey is by 
river instead of by rail ; it is the location of large refineries in which the mineral oil 
of Yenangyaung and other oil-fields is treated and the products are loaded into 
ships for export or packed for distribution in the province Formerly Syriam was 
an important seaport and trading centre ; but that town dwindled to a small 
village, and the Syriam of the present day is an entirely independent growth 
beginning a little before 1900 and owing all its development to its petroleum 
refineries and none to the history of its predecessor. 

Most of the minor census towns also owe their growth and importance 
chiefly to trade ; and special mention need only be made of a few of the others. 
Mog6k is the centre of the ruby mines. Naintu-Panghai is an aggregate of 
persons engaged at the smelting headquarters of the silver and lead mines of 
the Northern Shan States. Namtu includes the smelters the workshops, the 
offices, and the residences of the superior employees, while the greater number 
of the labourers live in the adjacent village of Panghai ; the two parts, although 
in different Shan states, have grown towards each other and coalesced into one 
compact town in which the only evidence of the state boundary is a narrow 
ditch, which is flattened out to a muddy patch where the road crosses it and only 
attracts one’s attention by inducing in wet weather the reflection that such incon- 
veniences are to be expected in the early years of mushroom towns. Some of 
the minor census towns owe tlieir importance chiefly to being administrative 
centres. For instance, amongst the very small census towns we find Tharra- 
waddy which consists almost solely of the administrative offices of the district and 
the officials and lawyers engaged in them, and is really a suburb of Th6nz^ town 
though separated from it by about two miles. 

47, The Normal Civil and Adventitious populations.— As a first 
approximation it may be said that the figures given in Imperial Table IV for the 
population of each census town at each census show the number of persons present 
within the boundaries of the town on the night of the census. But this is not 
quite true and it is not precise; and both these defects arise from the treatment 
of travellers. A person may be present in one town during part of the night and 
in another during another part of the night ; he is probably enumerated in one or 
the other, but he may quite possibly be enumerated in a boat somewhere 
between them, and then he may be counted in either or neither town. 
Passengers by train or steamer may be enumerated either where they 
enter the train or steamer or where they leave it ; they may quite well 
belong in no sense to either place, the railway or steamer journey being only 
one stage in a journey between two other places. The residue of passengers 
in a train on census night who have not yet been enumerated must be enumerated 
at daybreak ; and they are then treated as present at the census of the place of 
enumeration, although they may continue their journey immediately, and possibly 
in the same train. The enumeration-records for a steamer travelling in the night 
are handed by the captain to the census officer at the first calling-place after 
daybreak and incorporated in the records of that place ; some of the passengers 
may leave the vessel during the night before that place is reached, many 
may continue their journey to some other place. Thus it is quite normal for a 
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number of persons to be included in the population of a town who were only 
present in it on the census night in the sense that they passed through it, and even 
for some to be included who never reached the place at all. Even more clearly 
is this anomaly exhibited .in the case of a seaport, where a census record for 
every vessel in the harbour on the census night or arriving from a port in India 
within fifteen days after that without having been censused previously is 
incorporated into the census records of the port. As there is no corresponding 
subtraction for persons leaving the port within the same period it cannot be said that 
the figures for the population of ships represent a class which is always present 
and probably approximately constant in composition although the individuals 
composing it are changed ; they represent a selection of areas on the high seas 
added to the town for census purposes, and again many of the persons so enume- 
rated may have no connection with the town ; they may land and depart again 
at once to some other place in the province, or they may even stay on the ship 
and continue their voyage. The numbers involved are of no importance in tte 
total population of the province or (as a rule) of a district ; but they may be of 
considerable importance in proportion to the population of the particular port con- 
cerned, and still more so when that population is tabulated by separate wards. It 
would be possible to assign all travellers to their last place of domicile, a record 
of that being made for the purpose ; and this could be justified in spite of the fact 
that travellers who had temporarily halted in a place would be treated differently. 
In the alternative persons on fishing vessels should be assigned to their homes as 
now, while those on coasting vessels, inland vessels and trains should be excluded 
from the populations of the towns and ports and included only in those of the 
districts or in that of the province as a whole. But the numbers actually given in 
Imperial Table IV, for 1921 as well as for earlier censuses, do as a matter of fact 
include all these adventitious numbers. For some towns this adventitious addition 
is small, for others it is considerable ; and various municipal statistics may be 
affected by it, e.g., density of population ; birth and death rates ; distribution by age 
sex or race ; average rate of taxation or of water-consumption per head Of these 
the age and .sex distributions and the related problem of the birth-rate are probaWy 
the most important, and with these are associated the difficulty introduced by these 
adventitious figures into records of the variation in the population of a town from 
census to census. The size of these adventitious additions is largely accidental • 
for any given town they may be large at one census and small at another, and with! 
out some knowledge of this all discussion of the variation of population is liable to 
be invalid and misleading. And this is particularly true for sanitary authorities who 
constantly find themselves compelled to study local areas within a town • in such 
a the allowance for the adventitious population (including the other classes 
besides travellers mentioned in the next paragraph) may be of immense importance 
For discussions of vital statistics and of the variation of the population X; 
cWs of persons besides travellers are also of importance. The number S 
stddwrs jwesent in a cantonment town on census night depends upon a variety nf 
considerations which have nothing to do with the ordinary matters for which 
population figures are required. The number rtiight be increased or reduced ' 
permanently or temporanly tor any military reason ; and while this ufioir Ui a 
consideration of interest m explaining the variation of the civilian popula iou of 
the town It ought not to affect the measure of that variation. Such conL^eratr™. 
have W to the division of the population recorded for each towinte twr^S 

which have been called the OwV Population and Advintitioui 

asytamf h-pitals, lunatic 

(2) the inhabitants of military areas or of military police lines 

(3) travellers enumerated in boats or trains or at railway stafiflne «r In 

camps travelling on roads on which travellers rm^oteP«a,iv«lv 

[si Sy 

(6) othetjlasses of persons enumerated away from home either inaouia 

simultaneoudy assembled or at points where the numw”KS 
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The inclusion of some of these items in the adventitious population is 
admittedly open to theoretical criticism, particularly as visitors staying in hotels, 
etc, or with friends in private houses have been included in the normal civil popu- 
lation. It must however be noted that the term adventitious describes not so much 
the presence of any particular class of population as the ch.ar cfer of its variation 
from time to time and its effect upon statistics of births, deaths, etc. The 
problem has been regarded chiefly from the practical standpoint of the health 
officer. The numbers of travellers and of other classes in the adventitious population 
of each census town have been ifabulated in the Town and Village Census lables 
which are reproduced in the district gazetteers; for anv otlier than the census 
date the number of inmates of the jail aiid the nunibers for some other adventitious 
classes can be discovered from official or other records and a correct allowance made 
accordingly; for the remaining classes the figures give useful aid in estimating the 
proper allowance for any date. It may fairly be claimed that variations in the 
normal civil population from census to census are very approximately the true 
index of the changes in the constitution of the town’s population which are of 
practical interest ; and if a parallel classification is made in the vital statistics, the 
normal civil population for each ward or for the whole town affords a fairer basis 
for the calculation of ratios for comparison with standards than does the undiffer- 
entiated total of normal civil and adventitious population. It is the importance 
of these ratios which has led to the inclusion of some classes In the adventitious 
population. The statistical composition of a jail population may be unchanged 
for many years; but it would affect comparisons vith ether wards or towns 
although it might not affect seriously a study of a town as a whole from year to 
year. The birth and death rates are both largely diminished by the presence of a 
jail. On the other hand many of the deaths in hospitals which are taken lo increase 
the town’s recorded death-rate are of persons frcin areas outside the town ; these 
deaths ought to be ignored in calculating that local death-rate although they 
TOUSt be included in the calculation of the death-rate for the township or larger 
area The error introduced into death-rates by trtating in the census as adven- 
titious population those hospital in-patients who were residents of the town as well 
as those who were not is negligiblr, but can be corrected (if desired) by the hospital 
records or removed at next census by a further refinement. There should also be 
noted the inclusion amongst the adventitious population at ports of sampan-wallas 
and others who definitely belong to the town although they live in boats and have 
no shore residence, and the inclusion in the normal civil population of prisoners in 
town lock-ups. Passengers on ferries within the ports who were residents of the 
town should have been included In the normal civil population by being treated 
at their homes as only temporarily absent ; but It is possible that some were 
recorded as adventitious population by mistake and this point should receive 
special attention in future. The treatment to be given to these and some 
other classes should be determined solely by its effect upon the meaning 
of the vital statistics of the towns. If it should prove that the treatment 
given in this census is unsuitable a change can be made at any future 
census ; in the meantime the error is less than the error of confusing the 
normal civil and adventitious populations throughout. It may be objected that 
the difficulties of absence from the town of some persons belonging to the normal 
civil population have not been met. But indeed they are met for the most part 
because only variations on the date of the census from the normal number of 
absences need be considered Occasionally there are special variations ; for 
instance, the population recorded for Bassein town in igi i was reduced by the 
absence of about 700 boys and masters of the Sgaw Karen school who had gone 
to a conference of Karen churches. But special enquiries about such cases could 
be made at the time of the census. In one or two places in 1921 the absence of 
residents at a pagoda-festival only few miles away was met by the procedure ordi- 
narily applied for persons going to entertainments within a town on the night of the 
census ; the enumerators in the town treated as present in their homes all who 
were known to have gone to the festival, while the enumerators at the festival omit- 
ted all residents of ^he town. (The small loop-holes of this arrangement could be 
stopped by a system of tickets if necessary.) At the time of inventing the 
distinction of the normal civil population I had no knowledge that anything of 
the kind had been done elsewhere I have recently learned that this problem 
has been treated for New York City by recording even the division of the city 
in which each person is resident ; but, although much of the population treated 
there is illiterate, there is a superior class of paid enumerators employed to make 
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the record. It is doubtful whether a similar record could be made in Burma 
with success ; it is not very difficult for every enumerator in the town to note 
with approximate correctness whether each person he enumerates is normally 
a resident of the town or not ; but there are difficulties in getting the rural enume- 
rators to make the record for visitors from the towns and in getting the records 
tabulated. This solution was considered initially ar d rejected ; and the failure 
of an attempt made in 1921 to record birthplaces in Mandalay City (see Article 
55 below) confirms, I think, my view of its diffi^lties. But even if the classi- 
fication by residence is achieved the distinction of adventitic^ should still be 
maintained, although it will only be required then for such well-defined classes as 
the military police and soldiers, which roust be separated from the normal civil 
population for any really valid discussion of vital statistics or of variations of the 
population, whether of the whole town or of any part or class, in the tables of 
successive censuses. The normal civil population is a definite property of the 
town of which the variation can be measured with advantage ; but from the view- 
point of a student of variations the total population recorded in Imperial Table IV 
Is an accident. 


48. Statistics of the Normal Civil and Adventitious populations of 
Census Towns. — in Parts II and HI of Imperial Table V are separately 
tabulated by sex and religion the normal civil and adventiiicus populations of each 
census town. The total of these adventitious populations is 94,330 or 8 per 
cent of the total of the normal civil populations. In some towns the ratio is less 
than this, even nil, but the genera! and almost constant tendency of errors in the 
classification of the population has been to diminish the figures for adventitious 
which should therefore be regarded as minima throughout. In some cases the 
proportion exceeds 8 per cent ; and a perusal of Imperial Table V will show several 
towns in which the proportion is much higher. Insein, for instance, which has a 
total population of 14,308, includes in that an adventitious population of 2,534 or 
nearly 18 per cent. The abnormally large figures for the adventitious population 
of Akyab (adventitious 13,132; normal civil 23,437) due largely to the 
classification as such of 5,207 males, chiefly employed in rice mills, who were 
only present in the town temporarily and proposed to leave it shortly. Every 
year there is a similar inflation of the population of the town for a short season 
but the figures obtained by including these immigrants are merely accidents of 
the census date which falls within the regular season of their departures. The 
remainder of the adventitious population of Akyab consists of persons on vessels 
m the harbour or on the river in the vicinity on census night or arriving in the 
harbour from another port in India or Burma within fifteen days after the census 
night. In the case of Maymyo the normal civil population is enlarged by the 
inclusion of the members (with their families) of various government offices trans- 
ferred thither for the hot-weather season during which the census took place It 
would be neither profitable or convenient to deal with each town separately and in 
detail here ; that must be left for the local authority or other enquirer specially 
interested m each town ; the duty of the census is discharged in providing the data 
of Imperial Table V, which gives a classification by sex and religion for both the 
norrnal civil and the adventitious populations of every census town, and Provincial 
lable V which further classifies the population of each religion in each of the 
major towns by age and civil condition. Here only a few points can be noted. 

the order in which the census towns are arranged in Imperial Tcble IV is 
the order of their magnitudes as determined by their total enumerated populations • 

if the towns are ranged according to their normal 
civil populations, their order is somewhat 
changed- Only thirty however change their 
serial number by more than one, and fifteen by 
rnore than two places, while only the seven noted in 
the margin change by four or more. Am ongst the 
major towns Akyab goes down two places^to be 

’ Myingyan and Pegu. 
Thaton and Pymmana, Insein and Faungch 
exchange places ; and then Maymyo, in spite^ of 
o' Governmem c 4 ers, descends 


Town. 


Maymyo 

Amarapura 

Namtu-Panghai 

Hyobingauk 

Yamhhin 

Meiktila 

Bhamo 
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The ratio of females to males in all the census towns taken together is o‘66 
if the whole population is considered, but o‘73 cent larger for the 

normal civil population as compared with 0*96 for the total population of the 
province. For Buddhists alone in census towns this ratio is i '05 in the normal 
civil and o'99 in the total population, while for the total Buddhist population of 
the whole province it is 103. 

The percentage of the total population in all census towns taken together 
which follows each religion is as shown and 
compared with similar figures for the whole 
province in Marginal Table i. Ihe concentra- 
tion and comparative strength in the census 
towns of Hindus, and in somewhat less degree 
of Mahomedans, is clearly shown. The last 
column of the statement gives the corresponding 
figures for the sixty-three census towns of the 
census of 1911. The census towns of 1921 
exclude four of those and include twenty addi- 
tional towns, but the figures may still be accep- 
ted as indicating little change in the religions of 
the larger towns of the province during the 
decade- 


1, Percentage o£ population which foUcw* 
each religion. « 


Religion. 

Whole 

Pro- 

Tince. 

f 

Census Towns. 

usn. 

Censot 

Towns 

Total 

Popula- 

tion. 

Normal 

Cirll 

Popnla- 

tloo. 

lyii. 
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Buddhist 

85 

60 

6 c 

61 

Animist 

5 

2 

2 

a 

Hindu 

4 

19 

19 

18 

Alahomedan 

4 

13 

IS 

13 

Christian 

a 

4 

4 

4 

Other 


a 

3 
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49, Variations in the Populations of Census Towns — As soon as the 

attention has been drawn to the distinction 

between the normal civil and the adventitious 
population of a town one finds a difficulty in 
discussing variations in the populations of 
census towns, because there is little or no 
Information to show how much of the popula- 
tion recorded at former censuses belonged to 
each of these classes. There is no reason for 
supposing that the adventitious population has 
formed any constant proportion of the whole ; 
it is in fact quite clear that it has not. If 
a steamer happened to leave Akyab for Chitta- 
gong a day before the census the adventitious 
population might be reduced forthwith by 
1,000 or more. Alterations during the decade 
in their time-tables, or accidental delays 
suffered by trains and steamers on the night 
of the census may make very large propor- 
tionate differences in the variation of the 
population of a town. In 1911 Myaungmya 
appeared to be a particularly progressive town 
because its population was recorded as 4,7 1 1 in 
1901 and 6,561 in 1911 ; but of this increase 
of 1,850 the jail, which was opened only after 
the census of 1901 had been taken, provided 
no less than i,ioo. It happens that, as the 
jail did not really form part of the town in 1911 
any more than it did in 192 1, the whole of this 
jail population ought to have been excluded, 
and a correction has accordingly been made in 
Imperial Table IV of 1921 for the population 
of this town in 1911; but the pririciple is 
clearly shown. The result is that it is not 
generally possible to draw from the censu s records 
valid conclusions about the growth of any parti- 
cular town. In the margin is a list of towns for 1 

which the normal civil population in 192 1 exceeds the total popu a ^ 
therefore probably exceeds the normal civil population ay. 

discr^aacMs in totals will not generally be given. 


Serial j 
No. 1 
in Table 
IV, 

Census Town, 

IC21 

MormaJ 

CiTll 

Tot-I, 

1 

Rangoon 

3 ' 7,68 7 

293,316 

3 

Mandala/ 

142,64s 

138,299 

4 

Bassein 

37,199 

37/>8i 

II 

Myingyan 

17430 

16,379 

13 

Pegu 

17,985 

17404 

Ji 

I’, 

Mergui 

i7,ro6 

14.889 

14 

Maymyo 

I.!, 5*5 

11,974 

15 

Syrian) 

i 5 ," 7 » 

10,897 

17 

Pyinmana 

I 4 > 5*7 

14.074 

1) 

Paungdfe 

13,934 

1 2,104 

20 

Sagaing 

11,737 

10,9 ,7 

*4 

Yenangyaung 

9 ^» 4 * 

8,896 

25 

Letpadan 

9.674 

9 . >47 

39 

Shivediiung 

9,068 

9 02& 

3 » 

Am uapura 

8497 

7,866 

33 

Wak^ma 

7,839 

7.031 

3 ^ 

PyapBn 

7489 

7,066 

37 

nlagwe 

7,308 

4.967 

40 

Namtu- 

Pnnghai. 

7,699 

449 

4 l 

G>6bingauk 

7,603 

7,410 

4 * 

• Nyaunglebin 

7,243 

6/4S 

43 

, Kyaikto 

7,o6j 

6,127 

44 

' Nvaune-u 

7,094 

5 , 7*6 

46 

Zigfin 

6,783 

5 218 

47 

1 KySnpyaw 

6,746 

5429 

5 * 

Kawkareik 

6.553 

5.559 

55 

! Myaungmya 

5,925 

5461 

58 

Taunggyi 

5,210 

5,180 

63 

, Bogale 

4 , 3^9 

3,279 

65 

i Nattalin 

1 

4,898 

4.165 

67 

1 Pyawbwe 

4/59 

4 , 5 '* 

69 

, Kyaukpya 

3,518 


73 

' Sandoway 

3434 

3,360 

73 

! Tharrawadd. 

! 

y 3,398 
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Total 

Buddhists 

Animists 

Hindus 

Mahomednns 

Christians 
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these figures stmw a considerable difference they may generally be taken t6 
represent areal increase; but as an v errors in classifying population as normal 
civil or adventitious generally tend to enhance the former, slight excesses in the 
1921 figures in this table are not worth much as a rule. Moreover the ouiission 
of any town from the list must not be taken as an indication that it is stationary 
or declining; the total population in 1911 with which the normal civil population 
of 1921 is compared mav have included a large adventitious contribution, and even 
when the total populatimi of 1921 is less than that of loi i the fall may be only 
in the adventitious portion. Slnvebo may be cited as an instance, its population 
of 10,605 in !92i being almost the same as in 1911 when it was 10,629, Of this 

Marginal Table 2 suggests the explanation. 
The change in the number of Christians and of 
Orhei's is due to the removalof the garrison 
winch included in 19 1 1 nearly 600 Europeans ; 
and if we turn instead to the Buddhists we find 
an increase of over 10 per cent in the total 
population, and even find the normal civil 
population of 1921 is 2 per cent above the 
total population of 1911, which was possibly 
as much enhanced by Buddhists in the adven- 
titious population of that census as it was 
in 1921. So too for most other towns there are 
various special conditions affecting the interpre- 
tation of ‘the figures for the total population. 
Actual decreases in the total population may be 
shown by towns in which the normal civil 
population is increasing, and increases by others 
- . . y the variation shown be a true measure of 
the change in the normal civil population even when the indication of an increase 
or a decrease is correct. In the lack o! any figures for the normal civil population 
in 191 : It IS thus impossiolc to divide the census towns into the three classes of 
progressing, stationary and declining. Amongst the thirty-four towns listed above 
special interest attaches to . iandalay, Pyinmana, Shwedaung, Amarapura and 
Magwe which showed a decline in 191 1 (possibly due in some cases or at least 
in some measure to clianges in the aciventitious population) but now show a normal 
civil population greater than the toial population of 191 1. Special consideration 
will be given to the city of Mandalay later in this chapter. Of most and perhaps 
all of the other 33 towns it is probably safe to say, that they are amongst 
the progressing towns ; but no measure 'of their progress can be given and it 
cannot be said whether othrr towns are progressing or not. A valid discussion 
of the variations of population in any town, to be of any use for guidance 
in administration, would involve not only a distinction between the normal 
civil and the adv-entitious populations but also a detailed examination of 
he former as classified by age. .sex, civil condition, race or religion and possibly 
.ther a whole chapter would be required for each town. A discus- 

n! L'r H T ^1 ^11 the census towns taken together 

would have little real use because the conditions in different towns vary so widely 

ac a 'V this chapter, the census towns 

as a whole do not inc.ude the wToIe urban population of the province. 

Populatian not confined to Census Towns— The total 

of the populations of the census towns at successive censuses has frequently been 
inlnlvld^ representing the urban population of the province, and^thls view is 
invo ved m the heading prescribed by the GovernmLt of India for Imperial 

the population of census towns and Rural 
* A c. • • yRisinder of the population. The propriety of this deoends 
upon the defimt.on oi urban or The selection of ce^nsus^owns has ^ever 

clTsTs”? uTwn b' into thrtw^ 

irom tmpenai tables IV and V either because they are small and 
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not considered sufficiently important from the provincial standpoint to justify the 
additional labour and expense of including them, or because they lack defined 
boundaries and administrative unity. It would thus be quite artificial to regard the 
total of the populations of the census towns as the total urban population. 
On account of the arbitrary inclusion and exclusion of various areas at successive 
censuses it is not even justifiable to regard the variations in the totals of 
the populations of census towns as representing the variations in the urban 
population of the province. Even if the description town is restricted to areas 
described as such for administrative purposes the difficulty is not removed, for the 
word is used with one meaning in the Towns Act and the Village Act, and with 
two other meanings in the revenue laws of Lower and Upper Burma respectively. 
All the fifty-four areas which were towns according to the Towns Act in 1921 were 
treated as census towns in that year and are indicated in the tables ; but the 
Towns Act is not necessarily applied even in a municipality, and it would be 
difficult to justify a definition of urban population which covered only the population 
of these fifty-four towns. It would be less difficult indeed to justify such a definition 
in terms of the revenue-towns, because the application of special revenue laws to 
the land has frequently been a reflection of the growth of urban conditions. But 
even this is not always true ; other considerations have applied, and there are areas 
which are not revenue-towns but are in many essential ways similar to such 
towns. 

Some writers in Europe and America have stated that the distinction 
between urban and rural life is that the former is more communal and the latter 
more individualistic. They point out in support of this that in cities water-supplies, 
sewers, means of transport and various public utilities are provided by the com- 
munity as such and used in common, whereas in villages each household has its 
own well, its own garden and its own cesspool and generally supplies its own needs 
in a greater degree than in the cities. Even in Europe and America it is not 
difficult to throw a different light on this. Many of the public utilities of 
cities are paid for by individuals in proportion to the use made of them just 
as much as if they were provided by a private agency, and villagers on the other 
hand often share a limited number of wells. But in any case these are mere 
externals. In the more important matter of their inner lives townsfolk are always 
far more individualistic than villagers. It is indeed a mere platitude now to say 
that the larger the city the more intense the isolation one may feel or ensure in it ; 
while many have resented the facility with w'hich their private affairs become 
known to their neighbours in villages. The same truth is illustrated in the 
development of any village into a city. At first everybody is known to every- 
body else and has some degree of intercourse with everybody of about the same 
age, and is interested in at least a general way in his affairs ; every marriage, 
funeral or other domestic festival or ceremony is attended by the whole village, 
and there are often village festivals or ceremonies to which all contribute. 
But as the population grows this state of affairs changes until at last nobody pays 
any attention in the ordinary way to the affairs of anybody else outside a limited 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and the celebration of communal festivals is 
generally entirely given up. In Burma the matter is very plain. Few towns have 
developed municipal services to any great degree. On tbe other hand the theory 
behind the administration is that the village is a community with communal res- 
ponsibilities, while the town is rather an aggregate of people concentrated on 
a comparatively small area. Even those who deplore the decay of the communal 
spirit in villages imply thereby that such a spirit existed once ; in that case the 
village must still bear its impress, however obliterated. 

If we put aside artificial or exotic definitions of town and turn to the ordinary 
person’s use of that word in Burma, we shall find that in some particular place 
or places the physical, economic and social conditions differ in a particular way 
from those in a typical small village, and that places which have similar conditions 
are then regarded as towms. The meaning of the term is thus relative to 
the experience of the person using it. None will fail to recognise the great 
difference between life in an ordinary village and life in the more densely populated 
quarters of Wakema or Th6nze, to say nothing of such large towns as Bassein, 
Prome, Mandalay and Rangoon. But there is a continuous gradation of condi- 
tions which leads to differences of opinion whether some places should be regarded 
as large villages or small towns, and even affects the conception of a town 
in many minds. In such a case it is best to consider first the characters found 
towards tbe esnds of the scale. 
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If we take the end at which are the areas which all recognise as towns 
we find such characters as size, density of population, high land-values, adminis- 
trative system, corporate feeling, variety of population and of occupations, the 
convergence of lines of communication, the provision of public utilities, the posses- 
sion of markets or shops, schools, pagodas, courts of law or revenue offices, each 
of which may be and generally is at once the cause and the effect of the develop- 
ment of the others. The resultant of these characters is that the town is the 
focus of a region. The most influential of them perhaps are the closely related 
ones of occupations and markets. A small village shop cannot stock and supply 
goods which are not in continuous daily demand by the people in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; goods which any one household only replaces at long intervals 


can only be supplied by a shop at the focus of a wider region. The same con- 
sideration applies also to the practice of many crafts. Once established as 
a focus the resulting advantages are such an attraction to new shops and crafts- 
men tiiat the focal character is steadily more emphasised ; and a rival focus can 
only arise as a rule through a fundamental change of conditions, such as the 
opening of a railway, the silting-up of a river, the development of new customs. 
The forces which make the town the focus of a region also create a focus within 
the town itself, which thus tends to have a typical plan ; one part, which may be 
in the centre or on an edge, is the scene of the busy intercourse of the people and 
the focus of the town, while most of the residences are in other parts of the town. 
If factories are developed they are often controlled from an office within the 
focus although they will probably be situated outside it. 

It is generally the lack of the internal focus which most clearly distinguishes 
a town (according to the popular usage of the word) from the groups of 
contiguous villages which are found in many parts of the province. As a 
rule such a group is formed by the continuous extension of villages along a line of 
communication until a continuous residential area is formed in which no village- 
boundaries are obvious ; and this mode of growth also has the effect that as 
a rule such an area is a long narrow strip, in which the life of the residents is not 
distinguished in any marked manner from the life of residents in a 
normal large village. On the other hand there are places often smaller than 
many such village-groups, which are popularly regarded as towns because they 
have a focal character. By collecting rural produce and distributing those goods 
which are in such frequent dernand by the rural populatio i that dealers in them, 
giving in exchange for a small increas : in price the convenience of a local supply 
can be supported by smaller areas than the regions of the larger towns such 
towns act as intermediaries between those larger towns and their regions. ’ They 
thus form minor foci in subdivisions of those regions, and as a result they generally 
develop an internal focus too. Some villages also have an internal focul’— for in- 
stance around a landing-place on a river bank— and sometimes shops begin to 
concentrate around it ; but if they serve only a very small area, and if for the 
majority of persons living in the village life is much the same as if the focus were 
not there, nobody would be tempted to call such a village a town. Generally in 

and the conditions of life associated with that are 
the criteria which determme whether a place is to be regarded as a town or vi/la^e 
in the mind of the ordinary person ; and in practical application there are far fe\4r 
places on the border line than might be imagined 

As a rule, then it is not difficult to select in any given area those aggregates 
of populauon wh,ch would generally be accepted as composing thf S 

t n' opinion arises Ire genSy 

found to be villages m the process of developing an urban character ■ anti nn 
senous error will be made whether these %rl regardS as urL’ o” not 

Jan beaste";2i”erKs isfr"‘" and itsnL^r 

can De ascertamed , and this is the conception inevitably brought to mind when 
numbers for the urban and rural populations are^ contrasted R?,7 T m 

nS onl^^ni^^T population of a district is confined to census towns. 

towns : but a census town will oftnn ti.airiu ^ apart from census 


affect the daily lives of their inhabitantr ^ are i . ‘ 
another. Unless therefore it is clearly stated that , 
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in Burma do not often have suburbs outside their municipal administration, but 
rather include a belt of agricultural land cutting them off from less closely adminis- 
tered villages, it may be said that the total population of all census towns of more 
than 10,000 persons is the total population living in urban aggregates of that size. 

51. Urban Areas. — As a first step towards ascertaining the relation 
between the urban and rural populations in any locality the term Urban Arta 
was adopted to describe any continuous area which constituted a town in 
the ordinary everyday use of the word, and which therefore had what is understood 
by urban as distinct from rural population. Conventionally two places on opposite 
banks of a river but in such continuous communication (whether by bridge or 
ferry) that they form essentially a single regional focus are regarded as forming a 
single urban area if they are in the same district. Conventionally too the whole of 
every census town is included in any urban area which includes any part of it ; 
but otherwise administrative boundaries are entirely disregarded, and the physical 
economic and social conditions are the sole determinants. Any continuous area of 
urban character is regarded as a single urban area even if it extends into two 
or more village-tracts or is partly in a village-tract and partly in an administrative 
town • while if only part of a village-tract has an urban character the remainder 
of the tract is excluded from the urban area. 


52. Urban Population. — For the gazetteer of each district of the 
province two tables have been prepared from the census records by the Deputy 
Commissioner to show the urban areas of the district and their population classi- 
fied by sex and religion. Where the whole of a village-tract has not an urban 
character, only those census blocks which have such a character have been 
included in the statistics compiled for the urban area of which they form part ; on 
account of the comparative smallness of census blocks (not more than forty houses 
and often much less) and the method of arranging them, statistics so compiled 
represent very closely the precise urban area. The tables were not prepared for 
the purpose to which it is proposed to apply them here, but primarily to furnish 
local officers with statistics of urban areas for which the table of populations of 
village-tracts did not give useful figures. Thus some urban areas which include 
the whole population (although possibly not the whole area) of a single village- 
tract are probably omitted. In some districts too the tables are open to some 
other criticisms ; but they still give a more reasonable account of the relation of 
urban and rural populations than does Imperial Census Table I. A summary of 
the tables is given at the end of this chapter in Subsidiary Tables V and VI on 
which the figures in the marginal tables of this article are founded. Only the 
normal civil population is reckoned in those tables for either urban areas or census 
towns The adventitious populations of the towns or urban areas consist partly 
of persons from the normal civil populations of other towns or urban areas, but the 
error introduced by Ignoring this fact is small. Similarly the whole population 
apart from the normal civil population of the urban areas has been collected 
together as rural population although it includes the populations of military and 
military police areas and other parts of adventitious populations which are 
permanently located in towns ; the error in this is negligible in comparison with 

the whole rural population. . 1 j -fi, 

The total number of urban areas tabulated was 490 as compared with 79 

census towns. Delta and Centre naturally 
supply the largest numbers of the urban areas. 

Marginal Table 3 shows the percentage of the 
total population of the province and of the 
natural divisions and also of the total in the 
province of each religion who form the normal 
civil population of urban areas and ^e 
properly regarded as urban population. As 
might be expected the largest propoition of 
urban population is in Delta, while North and 
Shan have little urban population at all. 

Converting the percentages into sm pie frac- 
tions, one- fifth of the population of Delta, one- 
sixth of that of Coast or Centre and one- 
seventh of that of the whole province is 
urban. 
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By religions Marginal Table 3 similarly shows that rather over one-half the 
Hindus and one-third of the Mahomedans (including Burma Moslems) of the 
province are in the towns, but only one-eighth of the Buddhists, For Other 
Religions the proportion of urban population is five-sixths, but it cannot be said 
that the remaining one-sixth is rural because so considerable a part of it belongs 
to the adventitious population of the urban areas ; the total population of Other 
Religions however is so small that it only forms i per cent of all the urban 
population. 

Marginal Table 3 also affords a comparison between the census towns and 
the urban areas, the former of which may be regarded roughly as the largest 
amongst the latter. The column of the table headed Census Towns, like the 
column for urban areas, relates only to the normal civil population of those towns. 
It appears that the smaller towns have about 6 or 7 per cent of the whole 
population in each subdivision of Burma division. The figures in Marginal Table 
3 for the separate religions show that these smaller towns have also about 6 per 
cent each of the Buddhists, Hindus and Mahomedans of the province, and thus 
have these religions in about the average proportion of the whole province. 

Subsidiary Table VI classifies the normal civil population of the urban areas by 

religion, and in Marginal Table 4 its 
figures are reduced to percentages 
and compared with similar figures 
for census towns, rural areas and 
the whole province. Here as in 
Marginal Table 3 the Mahome- 
dans include the Burma Moslems, 
without whom they may be 
estimated to form about one- 
sixteenth of the population of 
urban areas instead of one-eleventh 
as shown in the table. Hindus 
form one-eighth of the urban 
population and Buddhists nearly three-quarters. In the census towns the propor- 
tions of Hindus and of Mahomedans are one-half as large again, while Buddhists 
are reduced to three-fifths of the whole. The table illustrates the fact that the 
more the urban character is emphasised the smaller the proportion of Buddhists 
tends to be and the larger the proportion of Hindus and Mahomedans. 

As no statistics for urban areas have previously been compiled no comparison 
of the statistics of urban population with those of earlier censuses is possible. 
Comparisons of figures for census towns are shown in Subsidiary Tables IHa 
II lBandlllc of this chapter ; but all their figures, except those representing 
major towns in 191 1 and 1921, depend too much upon the arbitrary selection of 
census towns to be of real value. 


4, Percentage classitication of populations by religion, 

_ 
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53. Rangoon Town.— Some particulars for the population of Rangoon 
Town are given in Subsidiary Tables IHa, IVa and IVb of this chapter, and as the 
Rangoon Town District includes only an area of the Rangoon River iii addition to 
the town, the statistics given in any table for the Rangoon Town District may be 
taken as relating to the town according to the ordinary system by whichW 
adventitious is not distinguished from the normal civil population. The rate of- 
increase of 17 per cent in the decade 191 1-21 was not as high as rnany expected 
But the increase of population in Rangoon, where the female population is less 
than one-third of the total, depends much more upon immigration from outside than 
upon the natural increase, and during the war of 1914-18 the conditions of immigra- 
tion and emigration from outside Burma were abnormal. In fact however the 
population of Rangoon in previous years has not really been known precisely and 
consequently the rate of increase is uncertain. As explained earlier in the chapter 
passengers on inland-vessels coming to Rangoon may be added to the Ranproon 
population even if they leave the vessel before it reaches Rantjoon and there is 
a natural tendency for such vessels to save their records to give up in Rangoon 
rather than at a small place outside. It is an instruction of the Government of 
India not only that at ships in harbour on the night of the cLsZ sZm 
censused, but also that all persons on ships arriving within fifteen days thereafter 
and coming from ports in India must be added to the census if not 
censused alreaoy m India. It is not true that the number so taken tn 
at each census is the same; there may be a difference of one or two 
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f. Advestitloua Population of Rangoon. 
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ships to or from India which would account for possibly 2,000 to 5 000 
persons. Further it is believed that in 1911 all persons leaving Rangoon by 
tram after 7 p.m. were enumerated at the railway station; but in 1921 all 
residents of the suburbs of Rangoon, including Insein, were omitted from this 
enumeration and included in the enumeration of their homes, thus diminishing 
the apparent increase of population in Rangoon. On the other hand the days 
before and after the census of 1921 witnessed at the Shwe Dag6n Pagoda a 
gx^^i fongyibyan (cremation of a Buddhist monk) which brought a number of 
people from outside Rangoon; most of these camped round about the pagoda 
where 1,275 non-residents of Rangoon were enumerated and went to swell the 
apparent increase of population of the 
town. The total adventitious popula- 
tion of Rangoon in 1921 amounted 
to 24,275 as is shown in Marginal 
Table 5 : such a large adventitious 
population — probably considerably 
larger in 191 1— is susceptible of 
variations which may have a marked 
effect on the apparent variation of the 
population of the town and certainly 
affects perceptibly the age-distribu- 
tion and sex-ratio. Strictly no valid 
measure of the increase of the popu- 
lation can be made except in terms of 
the normal civil population ; but that 
is not known for any year previous to 
1921. It should also be noted that in the opinion of the Census Superintendent 
of 1911 (expressed in one of his office records, not in the census report) there 
were about 10,000 Indian labourers in the mills of Rangoon who were omitted 
from the census of 1911 because of the difficulty of enumerating them and the 
hostility of some mill-owners who feared the census might supply evidence for a 
prosecution for overcrowding. 1 presume the estimate was meant to indicate 
that the number was a matter of some thousands ; there seems to have been no 
way of checking it. 1 suppose too that there were similar omissions in 1921 
again, but I can have no idea whether the number involved was greater or less 
than that involved in 1911. 

In Marginal Table 6 the age-distribution in Rangoon is shown in terms of 
certain wide age-groups of 
particular importance to have 
remained approximately con- 
stant for both sexes since 1901 , 

In the last column of the same 
table is shown in a similar way 
the average about which the 
age-distribution of the Budd- 
hists of the whole province 
has varied in the four censuses 
since 1891. Compared with 
that average Rangoon has an 
excess of both sexes in the 
important age-group 20 to 40, 
owing no doubt to immigration- 
In the next age-group of 40 to 
60 the proportion is about the 
same in Rangoon as for the 
Buddhists of the province, but for ages over 60 Rangoon not only has less than 
the province but amongst females its proportion tends to diminish. The low 
proportion of children is due partly to immigration and partly to the abnormal 
conditions of life for a large part of the population of the city which is represen- 
ted by the relative proportions of the sexes shown in the Subsidiary Tables 
III A, IVa and IVb of this chapter and in Article 109 of Chapter VI. 

The natural population of Rangoon consists of (i) persons boin in Rangoon 
and shown in Imperial Table XIa as enumerated in Burma ; (2) persons bom in 
Rangoon and enumerated in India, of whom the numbers are determined in 
Article 62 of Chapter III to be approximately 1 ,994 males and i ,245 females ; 
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and f'l) persons who were born in Rangoon but were out of India on the date 

of the census. The numbers of the first two 
classes at" shown in ^'Iarginal Table 7 ! the 
numbers of the latter are not known. 

Subsidiary Table IVb shows that two-thirds of 
the males and one-third of the females of the normal 
civil population of Rangoon are Indians. It also 
shows a fact which is not commonly realised, that 
one-half the female population is of indigenous races. 
Amongst the indigenous races and in both sexes all 
except about 3 to 4 per cent are Burmese and a 
little under 2 per cent are Karens. 

54. Overcrowding in Rangoon. — Rangoon is the only town in Duima in 
w'hich any problem of congestion of population is found on a serious scale. It 
was proposed that an enquiry into this should be made in connection with the 
census, and that tables should be prepared similar to those prepared for Calcutta 
and Bombay in 1911 showing the relationship between buildings and rooms and 
their inhabitants. The Local Government however accepted my criticisms of 
those tables and my contention that the subject was entirely unsuitable for inclusion 
in a census and could only be investigated by intelligent and trained persons 
specially engaged in that task. No statistics of overcrowding therefore can be 
presented. The number of persons per acre in the various wards could be 
calculated, but the results would be wmrthiess without a detailed study of the 
proportion of the areas occupied by streets, non-resldential buildings, etc., and 
also of the type of building. The fact that there ’s a shortage of house-accommo- 
dation at the moment has been learned without collecting statistics ; the newly- 
formed Rangoon Development Trust has already made great headway in dealing 
with the matter. 


7. Natural Population of Rangoon 
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55 Mandalay City. — The racial constitution of the normal civil population 
of Mandalay is shown in Subsidiary Table IVb of this chapter ; 82 per cent of the 
people are of indigenous races and are almost entirely Burmese, 7 per cent are of 
Indo-Burman races and qper cent Indian. The variation of the total population 
since the first census of the city in 1891 is shown in Subsidiary Table IV A. In 
the last decade the increase was 8 per cent or nearly the same as the average for 
the province ; in the preceding decade there had been a decrease of 25 per cent 
and before that a decrease of 3 per cent. In 1911 the decrease of the two 
preceding decades were explained by — 

. (i) the removal of the garrison and of some offices of civil administration 
and the consequent migration of people whose livelihood had 
depended upon these ; 

(2) the opening of the railways to Myitkyina and the Shan States which 

had curtailed the importance of Mandalay as a distributing centre ; 

(3) an extensive fire which destroyed over a square mile of the most popu- 

lous part of the city a few months before the census of 191 1 ; and 

(4) plague, which had broken out in several of the years of the decade 

1901-1 1 and was actually raging at the time of the census, and was 
estimated to have caused 10,000 persons to be absent from the 
city temporarily on the date of the census. 

If the estimate of the temporary absence of 10,000 persons was correct the 
real population in 1911 was 10.000 more than that recorded, and the variations 

of population have been as 
shown in Marginal Table 8. If 
all the 10,000 temporary absen- 
tees are supposed to have 
belonged to the municipal area, 
and none of them to the canton- 
ments, the corrected percentages 
of increase, like the uncorrected, 
are about the same for the 
, -p. . municipal area as for the whole 

city including the cantonment. The comparisons made here are not quite fair 
because the figures used for the population include the adventitious population 
wh^h in 1921 amounted to 6.275. But as already noted the same propUonal 
variations are found for the municipal area m which the adventitious population of 
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1921 was only 2,602 ; as the variations of this adventitious population are not 
likely to have been large in comparison with the total population, there is no large 
error in comparing the total populations, but a comparison of figures for the 
normal civil population alone might have given percentages differing from those 
calculated above by a unit or so. There was a change in the boundary of the 
city in 1917 which added an area on which 141 males and 83 females were enu- 
merated in 1921 ; but this is not large enough to be worth notice. It is stated 
in the census report of 1901 that the reduction of population in 1891-1901 was 
due partly to a reduction of the garrison but that the greater part of the reduction 
was in the municipal area outside the cantonment. Taking all these points into 
consideration, and recognising that the estimate of 10,000 for the absentees of 191 1 
can only be rough, it appears that the percentages of Marginal Table 8 must be 
translated into the rather indefinite terms that in the last decade, instead of increas- 
ing at the average rate for the province as at first appears, the population of the 
municipality (or of the whole city) has varied only slightly one w’ay or the other; 
while in the previous decade it decreased by something between 1 5 and 25 per cent 
and in the decade before that the variation was a small decrease apart from the 
reduction of the garrison. 

The reasons given for the decrease of 1901-11 do not seem to apply to 
the decade 1911-21 except that of plague-mortality. Outbreaks of plague in 
1913-14, i 9I5-*6, 1917-18, 1919-20, resulted in 1,313, 1,933, 2,429, and 1,432 
deaths respectively ; and there were a few deaths from plague varying from 
4 to 260 in all the other years. But in spile of the special dread of plague it is 
noteworthy that respiratory diseases, even apart from the influenza years, have 
killed just as many persons. Deaths from influenza in 1918 and 1919 were said 
to be 1. 1 54, but probably an equal number were recorded under other diseases. 
For the whole decade the total births were 50,642 and deaths 7 1,792, so that the 
average birth-rate w^as about 40 and the average death-rate about 57 whilfe the 
loss of population through natural causes was 21,150 or about 14 per cent of the 
whole population. Thus it appears that the population has been maintained only 
by migration from outside. An effort was made in the enumeration to measure 
this migration by distinguishing persons born in the city from those born outside it ; 
but detailed examination of the records showed that they were unreliable ; the name 
of the city and district being identical, the records of them had been confused. 

Some light is thrown on the matter by a study of the age- distributions shown 
in Marginal Table 9 
of the Buddhists who 
form four-fifths of 
the entire population. 

The last column of 
the table shows for 
comparison the aver- 
age age-distribution 
of Buddhist females 
in the whole province 
at the four censuses 
since 1891. The 
striking features of 
the figures for 
Mandalay City are 
the small proportion 
of children ; the 
large proportion of 
both sexes, and par- 
ticularly of women, 
between 40 and 60 ; 
and the extraordina- 
rily large proportion 
in 1891 of women 
over 60 which though it has now diminished is still very large. The presence of all 
these old women at the seat of government of the Burmese kingdom is a mystery 
which cannot be cleared up without careful study of the history of Mandalay 
before annexation. Comparison of Marginal Table 9 with the age-distributions 
shown and studied in Chapter V shows at once that the variations of the 
population in Mandalay must be abnormal. It seems clear in fact that other forces 


rrop'*niouate age diblribution per 1000 males or 1000 females amoogst Buddhiits in 
Manrialaf City. 
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have been at work besides those mentioned in the census report of 1911. Not 
only plague but the conditions of general sanitation and water-supply contribute 
to the high death-rate ; but its curious age-distribution, combined with its 
particular sex-constitution which is described in Chapter VI of this report, has 
probably had as much effect as these in determining the stationary character of 
the population in the last decade. 

B. — Villages. 


56. Character of the Village. — The characteristic village in Burma is 
the Burmese village. The Kan ns who live in the plains amongst the Burmese 
villages have a very similar kind of village, and so have the Shans of the Shan 
States. The more primitive indigenous races also live as a rule in village- 
communities which are probably of the type from which the Burmese village has 
evolved as the race advanced. As was shown earlier in this chapter the Indian 
population is largely confined to towns ; in the districts near Rangoon and in the 
delta in which Indians are numerous outside the towns, they sometimes live in an 
annexe of the Burmese village and sometimes in a separate hamlet which is 
commonly regarded as an adjunct of the Burmese village that takes no part in 
the village-life. Usually these separate Indian villages are inhabited by poor 
people who struggle to get a meagre livelihood from the land which was rejected 
by all others as not worth working ; consequently they are usually strikingly 
lacking in all the amenities of the ordinary Burmese village. In some parts of 
Lower Burma a number of the wealthier Indian landowners have established patri- 
archal hamlets in w’hich they live in good houses with gardens and are surrounded 
by their labourers and dependents. This has been done in defiance of the law that 
isolated homesteads may not be established without the sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner; but in the parts in which Indians are numerous that law has not 
been rigorously enforced, and many feel it would be undesirable to enforce it and 
some are asking for its abolition, though this is for the sake of the Burmese not 
for that of the Indians, In any case the Indians rarely enter into the associated 
life of the Burmese villagers, but remain as individuals or a small group apart. 

The following description of a Burmese village given by Mr. Morgan Webb 
in his census report of 1911 is still true 

Though the Burman ideal is to dwell in a town, it is seldom capable of realisation; 
and it is almost impossible to obtain an impression 01 his national characteristics except 
in a setting of village life. 

The Burman satisfies his craving for the amenities ol social life by congregating in 
the largest village which will permit of reasonable access to his daily occupation. The 
solitary farmhouse in the centre of the agricultural holding is not a feature of the Burmese 
landscape. Conditions of security of life and property, rigidly enforced by legislative 
enactments, preclude the possibility of any such system. During the cultivating season a 
temporary hut in the vicinity of a holding distant from a village mav be necessary, and 
permission is readily given by the administrative authorities to meet such cases. But with 
the harvesting of the crop such dwellings are dismantlea and abandoned, and village life 
resumes its accustomed course. 


In its rudimentary form, the Burmese village consists ol two long rows of bamboo 
dwellings extending on each side of the road w-hich forms its means of communication with 
the outer world. There are necessary modifications where it is situated on the banks of a 
stream or on one bank oi a larger river. In the larger villages shorter supplenientarv roads 
run parallel with the main artery and are connected with it by .small subsidiary pathways. 
The main road is generally raised and occasionally paved with bricks set edgeways iii 
chessboard patterns. In a conspicuous pari of the village, usually at one of its extremities 
are the pagodas, the monasteries, the shrines and the rest-houses essential to the complete 
religious life of the community. In Upper B.urma all villages are enclosed in a fence of 
thorn or bamboo, two or more gates, which are closed and guarded at night, giving access 
from the main points of approach. In most districts of Lower Burma, partly'’owin<r to the 
custom of fencing having been allowed to lapse after the British occupation, partly to the 
difficulty of obtaining fencing material, and partly to the rapid rate of expansion, villages 
are rarely fenced, though in a few districts adjoining Upper Burma fencing’is rigidly 
enforced. Each house is detached from its neighbours and is set in a compound combining 
IB various degrees the respective characteristics of orchard, farmyard and vegetable 
garden. Industrially, the Burmese village is not a self-sufficing unit to the same extent as 
the village in India. For the greater part of the year it is independent of the outside 
world for Its requirements, but as harvest approaches it is drawn into contact with the 
wider life of the community in many ways First, the peripatetic broker, the reoreseota- 
tive of some local or central paddy firm, arrives to arrange for the purchase of the crops, 
the price paid generally ^aryIng inversely with the necessity for an immediate payment or 
advance. Then the harvest and the movement of the crops to the nearest railway station 
or landing place occurs, followed immediately by the arrival of travelling pedlars with 
general requirements for the villagers until their next harvest matures. Nece^ities having 
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been provided and religious obligations fulfilled, surplus proceeds are usually devoted to 
recreative purposes, theatrical companies travelling from village to village being the 
principal means of satisfaction. After a few eventful months, the village lapses into its 
state of semi-independence of the external world until its next harvest approaches. 

57- Number of Villages. — The statutory definition of a village in all the 
main part of Burma is an area appropriated to dwelling-places not included within 
the limits of an area which has been declared to be a town under the Burma Towns 
Act. This is not nearly such a clear definition as at first sight it appears, and in 
any case no attempt was made to organise the census on a basis of villages, or to 
arrang ■ the record by villages. Such a method was used in the census of 1901 
with the result that the village-census-tables became chaos; and in igii as 
again in 1921 the unit of census organisation was the ■village-tract which is the 
jurisdiction of a village-headman, including a village or group of villages and 
adjacent lands. In Lower Burma particularly a village-tract may include in 
practice no true village at all, but only a number of clusters of houses scattered 
through a comparatively extensive area. Many of these clusters of houses are 
too small to be called hamlets, as they consist only of the houses of a landowner 
or tenant and of his relations or dependents. One case within my own knowl- 
edge, which may be given as an example, is a village-tract of twenty-three 
square miles with a population in 1911 of 2,581 in 625 houses; in 1917 when 1 
visited this place I found one hamlet of possibly 60 to 80 houses and no other 
hamlet approaching this size, all the other houses being in small groups widely 
scattered over the whole village-tract. At the same time the standard village- 
tract has its population concentrated in villages and ham'ets. Yet there is 
generally no record of the number of villages maintained. Probably in Upper 
Burma such a record could be made ; but in Lower Burma there would be great 
difficulties in defining a village. The number of village-tracts furnishes no assis- 
tance ; a discussion of that number would be only a discussion of artificial 
administrative divisions, aftd have no bearing upon real social conditions whatsoever. 
Imperial Table III which classifies village-tracts by their populations is also of 
no interest except for administrative purposes, save in the Shan States and 
Karenni and in the various hill-tracts and hill-districts in which primitive people 
live and the village-tract system is not in force. For these the numbers in both 
Imperial Tables I and III represent villages, and commonly there would be no 
difficulty in interpreting this word in each locality, although the cultivators of 
temporary clearings on the hill-sides occasionally live in fairly isolated places. 

An effort has been made in the present census to make good part of the 
deficiency in the census-records of villages by inserting two columns in Provincial 
Table 1 to show the number of villages with over 100 houses and the number with 
over 40 houses but less than 100. As the exclusion of alk with less than 40 
houses excludes all doubtful cases of homestead-clusters and petty hamlets, the 
definition of a village as a continuous group of residences not in a town (as defined 
in the Towns Actj is a clear definition for these figures. But still divisions of 
Such a group by the boundary of a village-tract- introduce an anomaly because 
the parts into which that boundary divides the group have been treated as sepa- 
rate villages. Many of the urban areas are thus represented in the table by 
separate entries for two or more parts of them which are under different village- 
headmen. But although subject to these limitations the figures do give an 
approximation to the number of villages exceeding 40 houses, and the details by 
townships in Provincial Table 1 give a fair idea of the tendency in each township 
to live in large or small clusters. For the whole province the number of villages 
with over 100 houses is given as 4,7 it and the number with 40 to 99 houses as 
15.067, 

58 . Rural Population. — The difficulties in counting villages also affect of 
course the counting of the population of villages. No attempt was made to 
tabulate the population of the villages exceeding 40 houses ; only the numbers of 
villages were treated. For the entire rural population however the figures 
entered in Marginal Table 3 of Article 53 of this chapter, obtained except in the 
case of Other Religions by subtracting the urban percentage from 100, are suffi- 
ciently accurate ; for Other Religions the rural percentage must be very nearly nil. 
Marginal Table 4 in Article 5^ shows that in rural areas the Flindus and Maho- 
medans account for only 2 and 3 per cent respectively of the whole population, 
five-sixths of which is Buddhist. For all areas outside census towns the percen- 
tage distribution by religions is identical with that for rural areas. No comparison 
of the figures for rural areas in 1921 with those of earlier censuses is possible. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution of the population between Census Towns 

and VPlage-Dacts of various sizes. 

\OT«.—Thronshout thi» t^ible the description in 4 wtt'fi i* applied only to the normal ciril pupuiation. The total of culumni 

n to 14 inclusire differs from l.OOO bv the proportirn enumerated at in the whole of each natural divi’-ion which is shown 

lo column 15 and niciudes some dassei such at mihtary police and jail pruoners who inasen^e are residents ot the census towuis 
or of Tillages although excluded from this table. There is no necessary reluticn between the tixe of the population for a village-tract 
and for the villages \ eluded or partly included in it. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Number per thousand of the total population 
and of each religion who were enumerated in Census Towns. 

NoTt.—TrS percentages in colutna 2 are rather larger than the corresponding figures lu column 1 of Sobskliary Table, J became tiey 
relate to. the total popolation of the towns whereas that rentes to the normal civil popalaticn. 
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Subsidiary Table fllA. — Pofulation-cla&ses of Census ToTons in 1921 and 
some comparisons with 191 1 together with details for Rangoon and Mandalay. 

^ OTF,— All towns bare been classiHed for this table according to their popniaUon in 19?1, 
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* For three towns in class V and seven m class Vl the population tn 1911 io not known ; in order to give coricct tigureafot 18£1 n*! retain 
comparability ae far as possible the 1911 figures for column 5 for tbece cases have been aesnn:^ to be the same as in IpSl* namely in 

class V and 8 ,593 in class VI. The error in columns 6 and 7 it thus negligible for clans V and for the grand total of all census towns, l>ut 
somewhat nncerta in for clMs >^I. In coluoau 11 these towns have been omitted. 

Subsidiary Table IIIb. — Population-classes of Census Towns 1891 to 1921. 

^ OTH, — For each year the term C' nsus Town denotes a place described as such in the census of that year; the list of census towns changes 
from census to census. 
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*The figures given for these years differ from those in the Census taUes of these years owing to the corrections described in No'^s 18 and 
13 #f Imperial Table IV of l;8i. 

Subsidiary Table IIIc. — Variations in Population-classes of Census Towns 

at successive Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table IVa. — Pofulafion, Density and Sex-ratios in the Towns of 
Rangoon and Mandalay at four Censuses. 

Note.— For this table means in the case of Rangoon the whole trwn less the areas comprised within the CAntonment 

auil the Po't, and in the case of Mandalav the whole town less the Civil and Military' area of the Cantonment In which are Included tJie whole 
of the Fort (with the jail) and the Shore Cantonment. In each case travelh-rs fexcept m Rangoon Port) are ino udcd in the popntition of 
tlie muni ipality ns there are no means of separating them iiefore 192]. Figures for the' municipalilies before 1921 arc approximate 
throoghout on account of the difljculty in deciding to which part of the town some of the figure* belong ; but the errors due to this are not 
•erioo*. 
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Subsidiary Table IVb. — The Normal Civil Populations of Rangoon 

and Mandalay, 1921. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table V. — Urban Areas, Census Towns and Rural Population 

by Natural Divisions, 


Rural Popoladon 

and Adventitious Urban Area* (Noroial Census Towni (Normal 
Population of Civil Popniation). Civil Popnlation). 

Urban Areas. 



Malcih Females* I Males, Females. 


Province 

1 

I 

6 , 756 , 9 ^ 
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! 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Normal Civil Population of Urban Areas in each 
Natural Division classified by Religion. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Birthplace. 


89 . Definitions. — According to the usage of the census the Immigrants 
of any area are the persons enumerated at the census within that area who 
reported a birthplace outside it ; while conversely, the Emigrants of any area are 
persons enumerated outside it who reported a birthplace within it. The term 
iSigrants includes both the immigrants and the emigrants of the area with 
respect to which it is used ; and Migration is the movement from place to place 
by which persons become migrants. All the foregoing terms are defined in 
terms of the places of birth and enumeration ; none of them has any reference to 
the place of permanent residence. If a man, who has lived all his life in the 
village in which he was bom, has a wife who w’as born in a different district, and 
goes with her to visit her birthplace temporarily and happens to be enumerated 
there, he who lives permanently in his birthplace will be tabulated as an emigrant 
from bis own district and an immigrant to his wife’s, while she w'ho has left her 
birthplace to live in a different district will not be tabulated as a migrant at all. 

The Natural Population of any area is the total number of persons living on 
the date of the census who were born within that area, and is thus the sum of 
the actual population and the emigrants of the area diminished by its immigrants. 


6o. Enumeration. — The twelfth column of the enumeration-schedule was 
headed Birthplace and the principal instruction to enumerators for filling it was 
as follows : — 

Enter the district in which each person was born ; and if the person was not born in 
Burma add the name of the province to the district of birth. If the person was born out 
of India or in a part of India where there are no districts, enter the country ; eg. Northern 
Shan States, Siam, Afghanistan, Ceylon, China. The names of villages and townships are 
not to be given. 

Supplementary instructions were given to supervisors and higher census 
officers to enable them when checking the schedules to obtain correct entries for 
cases too difficult for enumerators. These gave a complete list of Indian 
provinces, a list of the more important Indian States, a list of the districts of 
Madras, and notes on some particular names of somew’hat indefinite meaning, 
such as Shan Pyi which is sometimes used as a contraction for Yodaya Shan Pyi 
to mean, not the Shan States, but Siam. 

No record regarding birthplace was made in areas in which the census was 
m^e only by estimate : such areas are therefore omitted from all the related 
tables and excluded from the purview of this chapter. 


fil. Statistics. The primary statistics compiled from the entries in column 
13' of the schedules are exhibited in Imperial Tables XIa and XIb. Tbe 
former classifies by birthplace the population of the whole of each district except 
estimated areas and areas omitted entirely from the census ; the latter classifiL 
by birthplace the representatives of certain Indian races in selected districts of 
Burma. Imperial Tables VIb and XI 1 1 also have regard to the classification of 
certain classes according as they were born in or out of Burma ; and in Part III 
of Imperial Table XXI IB workers in certain industrial establishments are similarly 
blassified by birthplace. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I shows (with some 
qualifications) the immigrants and emigrants and the natural population of each 
ffistrict and natural division ; Subsidiary Table IVb of Chapter II gives some 
^ J birthplaces of the normal civil populations of Rangoon 

and Mandalay. In addition six subsidiary tables are printed at the end of this 
chapter to show the following particulars : — 

I. Immigrants of each district or natural division classified bv birth- 
place. ^ 

II.— EnrigrMts from each district or natural division to other parts of 

betw«„ c™. 



Birthplace, 

V. — Migration between Burma and other parts of India, 1921, with 
classification by sex. 

VI. — Migration between Burma and other parts of India com^;^d for 
191 1 and 1921. 

In all these taUes the district is the smallest unit by which birthplaces are 
differentiated, because it is a necessary result of the relevant instruction ftW 
enumerators, which was quoted in the preceding article, that no further differ- 
entiatkm could be made. To the Superintendent of Census Operatiqns of each 
Indian province or state was sent a report of the number of persons bom in each 
of its districts who were enumerated in Burma ; but as there w^ere only a few such 
districts for which the figures were large enough to be worth reproducing in the 
printed census tables, statistics are generally given in those only by whole provin- 
ces or states. Even for some provinces or states separate figures are given only 
for all enumerated in Burma, several being grouped together in one entry in the 
tabulation for separate districts of enumeration. For birthplaces within Burm^ 
more detailed figures are given. Part III of Imperial Table XI A shows the popu- 
lation of each district or other ordinary tabulation-unit classified in detail by the 
<hstrict(or other ordinary tabulation-unit) of birthplace. On the basis of Imperial 
Table XlA and some reports from other provinces mentioned in the next article, 
the Subsidiary Tables have been compiled. But while the figures in those for 
immigration are complete, those for emigration from the province as a whole are 
incomplete in the manner and degree noted in Article 62 below. 

As statistics of the movement of population from one area to another 
all the records of migration (as defined in the first paragraph of this chapter) 
have limitations. They make no distinction between permanent and temporary 
migration, and place a casual journey to a regional market on the same footing 
a permanent migration to the other end of the province. A casual visitor froth 
a village near a district boundary to a neighbouring village of the next district, 
or a visitor at a pagoda-festival who comes from some place outside the district, 
is recoided as a migrant although another visitor at the same place who has 
come a longe.'- journey entirely within one district is not. A person born in one 
district and taken by his parents while still an infant to another district, even if 
he remains in that home all his life, is treated as a migrant ; but if administrative 
changes are made which extend the boundary of his birth -district to include his 
home he ceases to be a migrant. A person enumerated while travelling by trmh 
will become a migrant if enumerated outside his birth-district, although both 
ends of his journey may be within that district ; it will make no difference whether 
he returns the following day or not ; on the other hand he may be migrating 
permanently to a different district altogether, but he will be recorded as an immi- 
grant of the district of enumeration, not of the district of his destination. Another 
example of an anomaly is given in the first paragraph of the chapter, and an endless 
series of others could be given. Many such anomalies are clearly exceptional 
cases which if they stood alone could be neglected ; but their sum total makes 
the record of birthplaces a very confused record indeed if regarded as a record of 
changes of residence. The records for districts moreover are frequently un- 
reliable even as records, which compare only the district of enumeration and the 
district of birth, because, on account of numerous changes of district boundaries 
in Burma, it is so difficult for many people to know what is the district of their 
birth. For instance, to quote an illustration given by Mr. Morgan Webb in the 
Burma Census Report of 191 1, a resident in a part of the Dedaye Township, who 
had never left the village of his birth, might report with truth that he was born in 
one of the Rangoon, ThSngwa, Ma-ubin or Pyap6n Districts, his village having 
been included successively in each of these. There is thus an added reason fCr 
4 iscouating the record of birthplaces in terms of districts. The records in faUt 
^e of little or no use in terms of districts except when very large numbers are 
shown ; they are of ..real use only for streams of migration between the natural 
divisions of the province or similar broad areas and for migration to and from 
places outside the province. 

Notes OH cerisuH figures in the Subsidiary Tables, 

I. If the number of persons enumerated in district A who were born in that 
ia added to the corresponding number for district B, the total is not equal to the nipiiber 
of persons enumerated in A and B together and born in one or other of them, because 
i| the migrants between A and B. The total numbers of emigrants and of qniUigriqSts 
hff the snen of the two districts are also of coarse different for a oegairte reasoa flroui the 
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sum of the corresponding numbers for the two separate districts ; this difference is how- 
ever reduced to zero if the computation is restricted to migration to or from areas outside 
both districts. Consequently the figures given for natural divisions or for the province 
in columns 2 , 3. 4 of Subsidiary Tables 1 and II, the Bgures in the diagonals of large 
numbers in Subsidiary Table IV, and the actual numbers of migrants represented by the 
ratios in columns 2 and 5 of Subsidiary Table 111 of this chapter are not the sum of 
corresponding figures for the districts comprised by these natural divisions or the province ; 
and similarly the figures for the province are not the sum of those for the natural divisions. 
In columns 5 to 10 of Subsidiary Tables I and II and in the actual numbers represented 
by the ratios in columns 3 and 4 and 6 to 1 1 of Subsidiary Table III of this chapter there 
is a similar difference due to a different reason ; in these cases the meaning of the 
column-beading is not the same for any group of districts as for any member of that group. 

2. For emigrants in Subsidiary Table HI of this chapter arid also in Subsidiary Table 
IV of Chapter I further differences are introduced by the exclusion from all figures, except 
those relating to the whole province or to Burman division, of emigrants to all places 
outside India and of emigrants to India born in districts other than Akyab, Rangoon, 
Mandalay, the Chin 4lills or the Hill District of Arakan. It has been assumed that all 
emigrants born in unspecified districts were born in Burman division. 

62. Restriction of the En^igration Statistics. — Marginal Table i shows 

the figures which afe available with 


1. Emii^ata beyoad India and Burma. 



Born in Burma. 

Place of Banmeratloa. 

Periont, 

Matet. 

Females. 

C«ylon 

76 

66 

to 

Straits Sattlements , . , 

Federated Malay States 

97 

976 

885 

40 

9 » 

7 

Other Malay States 

38 

2t 

Union of South Africa ... 

50 

44 

6 

Soathem Rhodesia 

1 

I 


Kenya 

( 


I 

Falkland Islands 

I 

t 


Total 

V 30 

1,075 

155 


respect to persons in places outside 
India and Burma who reported in 
their respective censuses of 1921 
that they were born in Burma. 
These figures have the two defects 
that they cannot be divided ac- 
cording to the districts of birth, and 
that they are restricted to so few 
places of enumeration. The cen- 
sus reports of the United Kingdom 
do not distinguish persons bom in 
Burma from those born in other 
parts of India ; and no figures are 
available in Burma at this moment 
XL nr. ,r • , . botany other part of the world beside 

those shown in the margin. The United Kingdom is probably the most important 
omission, but Siam and China would also have considerable contributions to make 
It IS therefore impossible to ^ve any figures for emigration from any one district 
of Burma to places outside India and Burma, or togive complete figuresfor emigra- 
Uon from Burma as a whole to such places. As the total number of persons bom 
in Burma who were enumerated in other parts of India in 1921 was 19.086 and in 
1911 was 13,353, ^ ® omissions are probably of .significant magnitude for an 

of emigrants from Burma, -that is persons 
born, in Burma who were residing or travelling outside Burma on the date of the 

th^S ^ significance in propor- 
toon to the total population of Burma, and that no serious error will result in any 

Bu™a°altoi\h°^^ population from disregarding emigration beyond India and 
Burma altogether. Indeed a similar statement can be made quite safely for every 
district m Burma; those districts from which any consLrable numberS 
enyants are liKely to have gone beyond India have a large enough population for 
that number to be neglected. The truth of these stateLnts is even S^de" 
when it IS remembered that the emigration of Indians ordinarily resident in BurmI 
to places outside India is certainly small, and that there is almost no ‘iS^^erS 
of persons of indigenous races to-places outside Burma ; thus most of the (froitted 
persons are children of foreigners, either from Europe or America o from Ch na 
or Siam, who were residing in Burma only temnorarilv cn ^ onina 

» only accidonully .ha coLry of bfrlH 

5 ■" ‘hat tha paXuU toil" 

one district to another. ^ their residence from 

For emigration to India more complete records are availahl*. Ti, 
staff of each other province or state compiled and sent m n census 

OflBce a sUtement of the number of persons which its rppnrH ^ Census 

each district of Burma, and the total? of these st^tement^h^^ 

Subsidiary Tables V and VI of this chapter wS sTow thT® 

^ in Burma and enumerated (at the tfme'of t£ S.rma r " ""u 
B«,l, Ihdi. ^dh. all Indian 
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Portuguese territory, for which however the figures would not be large. Thus 
for the province as a whole the total number of emigrants to India is determined 
with close approximation ; making allowances for French and Portuguese India 
and for some names of birthplaces in Burma which the census officers in other 
parts of India were unable to identify, the numbers shown in Subsidiary Tables 
V and VI indicate something above 19,086 for this total, and 20,000 may be 
adopted as a complete estimate for it. But it is impossible to classify all these 
20,000 persons according to the district in Burma in which they were born. It 
is true that the statements from which these figures were compiled purport to 
classify in that way the persons represented in them. But outside the Andaman 
Islands all except a very few of these persons were Indians ; and it does not 
require a very vivid imagination to picture Indian enumerators having some 
cfifficulty in recording the names of Burmese districts as spoken by them. The 
enumerators in Burma often produce extraordinary results when trying to record 
the names of districts in India as pronounced by Indians born in those districts : 
but they have the names pronounced correctly and make only the one transmuta- 
tion in their efforts to find familiar approximations to the unfamiliar syllables, while 
the'^urma-born Indian enumerated in India has already made a similar transmuta- 
tion in ^ving the name of his birth-district to the Indian enumerator, who may 
be of a different race and almost certainly makes further changes if he takes the 
trouble to record the district. Frequently of course the difficulty is met by record- 
ing only “ Burma.” Moreover, a considerable number of the Indian emigrants 
from Burma are probably ignorant of the name of the district in which they were 
bom. The enumeration-records having been made with these defects, the census 
tabulation offices proceed to deal with them. A list of the Burma districts was 
furnished to the census offices of all other provinces, and local names like Sittwe, 
Pathein, Myeik and Pyi were included in the list as well as the official names ; 
but nearly all the names would be foreign and unpronounceable for those using 
the lists, and it is not difficult to see that mistakes would be made in identifying 
the districts indicated in the enumeration-records and that the statistics based 
on them must be regarded critically. 

The total numbers born in the several districts of Burma and enumerated in 


all the various provinces and states 
of India (except Burma) taken to- 
gether are shown, as reported by 
the various census offices in India, 
in Mar^nal Table 2 ; and it will 
be seen that for nearly one-third of 
the emigrants the birth-districts 
could not be discovered at all. 
In the case of emigrants from 
Burma to Assam there are special 
circumstances which facilitate 
identification of the birth district, 
because of the total of 7,413 there 
were only 215 who did not declare 
they were born in one of the two 
districts adjacent to Assam (the 
Chin Hills and the Hill District of 
Arakan), for which no doubt there 
are local names perfectly intelligi- 
ble to the census officers of Assam, 
who are accustomed to dealing 


EmigranU to lodia (Crude figuiee). 

Birth district. 

Total. 

To Uk 
Andamacs 
and 

Ntcobare, 

To other 
parts. 

Akyab 


439 


422 

Hill District of Arakan 


*99 

119 

180 

Rangoon 


3 r *39 

4^3 

•,816 

Hanthawaddy 




... 

Insein 

• . • 


• •• 

, , 

Regu 


*77 

«57 

so 

Bassein 


155 

120 

S 5 

Pyapdn 

• •• 

I 

00- 

X 

Toungoo 


48 

36 

12 

Amherst 


44 * 

404 

38 

Minbu 


59 


3 

IVlandalay 


Sis 

‘57 

655 

Bhamo 


9 =; 

t 

94 

Chin Hills 


7/>67 


7.067 

All other districts 


196 

59 

‘37 

Unspecified districts 


6,074 

5*8 

5.546 

Total 

... 

I9/>86 

a,o6o 

17,036 


with people of the same or closely _ 
related tribes and languages. In the 
case of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands too the statistics of Marginal 
Table 2 are fairly reliable because 
most of the persons concerned 
are convicts from Burma, many of 
whom are Burmese and could ^ve the 
required information clearly ; but even 
here the birth-district was unspecified 
for one-fourth of the total. Moreover, 


S. Emigrant* to Asiam (inclnding Maidpnr). 

1 

BirtbnUstrict. 

Malea* Femalei* 

Chin Hills 

3456 ; 

3,610 

Hill District of Arakan ... ! 

64 ’ 

68 

Mandalay ... t 

3 * 1 

22 

Other soecified districts ... 

37 

31 

Unspecified 

. 

36 

Total ... ' 

I 

3.666 1 

Si 747 


even thes^ figures require modification 
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in respect of 1 19 persons shown by the census office which dealt with the Andaman 
census as born in the Hill District of Arakan. This is true also of 48 persons 
similarly shown in the reports for other provinces or states apart from Assam. 
Very few of these 167 persons can have been born in the Hill District of Arakan; 
they must have given Arakan as theih birth-place, using that term as it is so 
Commonly used in the Arakan Division, to mean the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, which constituted the old kingdom and province of Arakan and is still 
not Included in the term Burma in the ordinary conversation of its inhabitants. 
For most of the emigrants concerned Arakan doubtlessly means the Akyab Dis- 
trict ; it is therefore approximately correct to transfer the Arakan figures for ail 
provinces except Assam to the Akyab district. As this special use of the term 
Arakan makes it improbable that any considerable part of the emigrants from 
“ unspecified districts ” hailed from Arakan, it may further be supposed that the 
total figures thus obtained for Akyab are approximately complete With these 
corrections also the figures for both the Hill District of Arakan and the Chin 
Hills represent emigrants to an adjacent area (the Chittagong district, Assam or 
Manipur) and are probably fairly correct for the reason given above in discussing 
emigration to Assam. If the figures obtained for these tw'O districts and Akyab 
are excluded, and also those for emigrants to the Andamans, there is a balance 
0^9.357 emigrants, of whom 5,546 are from unspecified districts, and 3,811 from 
specified districts ; while of the last number no less than 2,816 specified Rangoon 
and 655 Mandalay, When however it is observed that Hanthawaddy and Insein 
districts were not specified by any emigrants anywhere, and Pyap6n was returned 
by only one, while Bhamo is credited w'ith 94, it is difficult to accept even these 
figures. The figures for Bhamo cannot possibly be accepted, but must be trans- 
ferred to “ Unspecified district.” It is known that ThatSn and Thayetmyo were 
confused at first in the records for the Andaman Islands, this mistake being put 
right later ; and it is quite likely that the report of 12 emigrants born in the 
Salween district is due to a confusion of Pa pun (the headquarters town of that 
district) and Pyapdn ; Bhamo too may possibly owe some of its figures to its 
very antithesis Pyapdn. A little special consideration must be given to the large 
figures shown for Rangoon, amounting to over 2 per c.nt of the natural popula- 
tion of that town. The total number of Indian females in the province is about 
233 thousands, of whom 31 thousands w'ere enumerated in Rangoon ; if it were 
assumed that of the children born to Indian women in different parts of the 
province a uniform proportion would be found amongst the emigrants to India, 
Rangoon ought to be represented by about 2,250 emigrants to other places than 
the Andamans. As persons born and reared in Rangoon are more likely to face 
a journey to India than those of rural parts, and as the proportion of the Indian 
women of the province who were living in Rangoon was probably larger in the 
past than at present (because they would probably be slower than men to venture 
further afield) It is reasonable to expect Rangoon to provide a slightly larger 
share than this; thus the recorded figure is probably of the correct order of 
magnitude. The lack of any returns for the Hanthawaddy and Insein districts is 
a reminder that the headquarters offices of the Hanthawaddy district have always 
been in Rangoon, and until 1910 the greater part of the Insein district was 
included in the Hanthawaddy district which thus entirely surrounded Rangoon. 
At present too a large Indian population lives along the road which connects 
Insein town with Rangoon, and most of them probably would associate them- 
selves with Rangoon if they went to India and were asked about their residence. 
Probably therefore some of the figures shown for Rangoon really belong to the 
Hanthawaddy or Insein district. Probably also Rangoon has been recorded for 
other districts reached from India through Rangoon. On the other hand although 
it seems likely that persons born in Rangoon would generally state that correctly 
to the enumerator, and that in many cases so well-known a name would be 
recorded correctly, it is still probable that some of the emigrants with unspecified 
birth -districts belonged to Rangoon. These errors have opposite effects on the 
recorded figures, which, it has already been noted, are probably of the right 
magnitude ; thus it may fairly be assumed that the net error of adopting the 
recorded figures for Rangoon would probably not be large and would 
certainly be less than the error of ignoring them. The recorded figures for 
Rangoon may therefore be adopted. Similarly for Mandalay, whilh is a 
Mme well enough known to be returned and recorded correctly in many cases, 
but may also have been wrongly recorded for other places in Upper Bunaa, and 
would reasonably be expected to provide something more tfaL S40 of the 
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Mnigranfs to places other than the Andamans, so that the recorded figures are 
probably of the right magnitude. 

Adopting the recorded figures for 
Rangoon and Mandalay as well as 
the figures already adopted for the 
Akyab and Chin Hills districts and 
the Hill District of Arakan, there 
remain 5,886 emigrants to other 
places than the Andamans, and 
for only 246 of these is the district 
of birth specified. It is therefore 
dear that no use can be made of 
the figures for specified districts, 
and that Marginal Table 4 gives 
all that can be accepted with any confidence for emigration to India as a whole. 

63. Emigration to India. — The number of persons born in Burma and 
enumerated in India at successive censuses has been 9,460 in 1901, 13,353 in 
1911, 19,086 in 1931. These numbers include convicts from Burma incarcer- 
ated in jails in India. Excluding the emigrants in the Andamans, and so excluding 
most convicts and all those of indigenous races, the numbers for 191 1 and 1921 
respectively are 1 1,634 and 1 7,026 ; and the increase is 5,392 or 32 per cent. It 
is known that very few persons of the indigenous races of Burma ever migrate to 
India ; these figures for emigration to other parts than the Andamans, although 
they possibly include a few Anglo-Indians and persons of other races, may be 
taken as representing Indians born in Burma, and chiefly the off-spring of Indian 
parents temporarily resident in Burma at some time. 

64. Natural Population and total of Emigrants. — The natural population 

of Burma, 
that is the 
total of 
living per- 
sons who 
were born 
in Burma, 
is distribu- 
ted about 
the world 
in the 

manner 
shown in 

Marginal Table 5- The entry given there for Burma however includes 21,453 
males and 21,640 females in the areas in which the census was by estimate ; no 
record of their birth-places was made, but it is assumed that approximately all of 
them were bom in Burma and they have been added accordingly to the total of 
12,462,350 born in Burma who are shown in Imperial Table XIa. The total 
number of emigrants indicated by Marginal Table 5 is 20,316 ; but this is incom- 
plete in the ways described in Article 62 above. In Marginal Table 7 of Chapter I 
this figure was used however with estimates for the corresponding figures of 
191 1 and 1901. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I gives statistics for the natural 
population by districts and natural divisions. 

65. Sources of Immigrant's- — ^The relative numerical importance of the prin- 
cipal sources of the immigrants enumerated in the province at the time of th0 
census is shown by Marginal Table 6, in which the figures represent nearest whole 
thousands cf persons. The first line of figures shows the numbers hern in Burma 
as a standard for comparison. India and China stand in a class apart but thfe 
figures for both are affected by the selection of a date in March for the census. 
In the case of the Chinese this affect is an exaggeration which is probably almost 
confined to the Northern Shan States in which a birth-place in China was recorded 
for 24,514 persons ; the exaggeration cannot exceed lo and probably does not 
reach 5 thousands. There is possibly an exaggeration of another kind because 
many of the Chinese in Burma consider that no birth-place elsewhere is so res- 
|i«ctabie as one in China, and it is probable that some have reported China as 


6. Natural Populatloa of Burma. 

Place of Enameratkm. 

Persons. 1 

i. 

Males. 

Females. 

Burma 

British India 

Indian States ... ... 

' French ard Portuguese India ... 

. Places outside Indis shown in Article 63 ... 

; Other places ... ••• 

1 

i»> 5 o 5 . 44 ^ 
16,7*1 
*,36 e; 1 
p‘ 

' i 

6,170,102 

10,024 

1,184 

7 

7 

0 . 335 , 74 * 

0,697 

i,i8i 

*55 

7 

Nearly complete total natural population 

I». 525 r 759 

6,182,385 

6 343,374 




4 . EmigtanU to India (Revised figures). 


B irth-di strict. 

Persons. 

1 Males, 

1 

Females. 

Akyab 

580 

4^3 

*37 

Hill District of Arakan 

*3* 

64 

68 

Chin Hills 

7.0O7 j 

3.457 

3.0*0 

Rangoon 

3 *39 1 

*/;94 

*.445 

Mandalay 

813 1 

537 

•75 

U nspecified districts 

7.247 

1 4,704 

•/543 

Total 

19,086 

11,208 

7,878 
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their birth-place who were really bom in Burma or rorad about the Malay 

Peninsula ; but the number 
of these cannot be such as 
to alter Marginal Table 6 
significantly and it may 
accordingly be neglected. 
For the number born in 
India the matter is different. 
The Rangoon Port Autho- 
rities divide the Indian 
ports chiefly concerned 
with Indian passenger 
traffic into three groups 
under the titles Calcutta, 
Madras and Coromandel ; 
and their returns show that 
while the traffic from 
Burma to Calcutta fluctu- 
ates comparatively little during the year, the arrivals from Calcutta and 
both the arrivals from and departures for Madras and Coromandel are seasonal 
and fluctuate widely. The number of passengers by ocean steamers alone 
(besides persons entering Akyab district from Chittagong by road and river) who 
travel between Burma and India is about 300,000 per annum in each directionj 
and large seasonal fluctuations in so large a traffic would obviously affect 
significantly the total of 573,000 immigrants from India shown in Marginal Table 
6. Taking all the Indian ports together however, and considering the traffic iii 
both directions, it appears that in April and more slowly in May and still more 
slowly in June, July and August the number of Indians in Burma is decreasing. 
In September to December come large increases ; but v’hile January and March 
also see many arrivals from Calcutta, the large numbers of departures, for 
Calcutta, Madras and Coromandel alike, so bring down the number left in Burma 
in March that that month is now the most fairly representative time of the year 
for the census of Indians in Burma, although it was not so at earlier censuses. 
But even if the census were taken in August when the number of Indians is at or 
near its lowest, the number of Indian immigrants shown in Marginal Table 6, 
would still be about 500 thousand, and India would thus still be shown in 
Marginal Table 6 as the birth-place of roughly 80 per cent of the foreign-born 
in Burma, with China in the second place with only one-fifth as many, and all 
other birth-places making up only 5 per cent between them. 

For the Burman division the order of importance of the various sources of 
immigrants is the same as for the province save that Siam takes a place below 
Europe. The relative importance of India is however even greater than for the 
province as a whole, as for Burman it supplies about 85 per cent of the foreign- 
born population ; while the share of China is reduced to about 10 per cent. In 
the column of Marginal Table 6 for Chin, Salween and Shan together, Shan is 
the most important contributor to every entry ; for birthplaces outside Burma the 
principal contribution of China is i '5 thousands born in India, and the principal con- 
tributions of Salween are i thousand bom in India and 2 thousands born in Siam. 

The change from the conditions of 191 1 which these figures imply is shown 

approximately by Marginal 
Table 7. Here there is an 
omission of fifty-nine thousand 
persons for whom no record of 
birthplace was made in 191 1 ; 
but remarks similar to those 
in the note below Marginal 
Table 6 apply in this case 
too, and the figures deduced 
for the increases of immi- 
grants from places outside 
Burma are substantially cor- 
rect for the whole province. 
India shows much the largest 
absolute increase and there 
if not yet any question of iti 


7. Imml^Btsln and 1911 (Nearest wfi<de tbonsaods). 



1 

1 

1 

Increase; 

Birth-place. ' 

19X1. ! 

1911. 

1 


! 




Per cent. 

India ... ... ! 

573 

454 

79 

x6 

China 

loB 

75 

97 

36 

Nepal 

‘1 j 

6 

8 

139 

Siam ... { 

8 

4 

4 

91 

Europe, etc. 

7 

9 

—a 

-18 

Elsewhere ... 

3 

3 

... 

8 

Total Immigrants 

Total Burma-born 

707 

591 

i|6 

z6 

fopuUdion. 


ii.5»4 

938 

8 


6. Birthplaces (by nearest whole thousands). 

— ' 

Natural Dlrislou of Enumeration, 

Birth'plaees* 

Province, 

Barman, 

Chin, Salween 
and Shan. . 

Burma 

12^4^2 

10,840 

1,62a 

India ... 

573 

560 

*3 

China 

103 

74 

28 

Nepal 

‘0 

10 

4 

Siam 

8 


4 

Europe, eta* ... 

7 

7 

... 

Elsewhere 

. 3 

3 

... 

Total ... 

13,' 69 

11.497 

1,673 


• The small figures due to America and Anstralasla have been added to those for 
Eorope here. 

iqofS,— This table omits the population of the estimated arens for which no record of 
birth-places was made ; probably most of the popul tt'nn of these— 7.638 in Btirmarr and 
elsewhere— was bom in the province, but tbere may be immigrants from China 
In the latter figure acd a few from India in the former. 
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position as the largest contributor to the immigrant population being challenged 
even by China, for which however the figures are striking, Nepal and Siam 
both show a higher percentage increase, but China shows a 36 per cent increase 
upon an already large number. The increase for Nepal too is due in part to the 
employment of more Gurkha soldiers, and largely to the number of them who are 
settling down near Maymyo and in the Myitkyina district and the Shan States ; 
but the latter class are not numerous enough to have any influence upon the life 
of the province. 

For Siam it is interesting to tabulate the districts of enumeration and to 
note the reductions in Pegu, Toungoo 
and ThatSn districts and the large 
increases in Mergui and in the Shan 
States and Karenni. Amherst district 
shows a moderate increase; but Tavoy 
district, although it separates Amherst 
from Mergui which has so large an 
increase, seems to have little attraction 
for immigrants from Siam, as it had only 
15 of them in 191 1 and 40 in 192 1. 

The number of immigrants from 
Europe decreased by 1.784 from 8,337 at 
the census of 191 1 to 6,553 at that of 
192 1 . Most of this decrease is due to a 
decrease of the British garrison. Exact 
figures for this are not available either for 
1911 or for 1921 ; but the military department has furnished figures which, though 
Incomplete by the omission of women and 
children and only approximate for the men, 
are still better than nothing. If these 
figures are adopted, and, on the approxi- 
mately correct assumption that all in 
British regiments were born in the United 
Kingdom, are deducted from the census 
figures for birthplaces, the result is 
that shown in Marginal Table 9. The 
decline since 1911 is now reduced to 67a; 
and, as the omission of women and chil- 
dren from the military figures is proba- 
bly a little greater for 1 91 1 than for 1921, _ J A • 

this number is probably excessive. To it Germany contributes 201 and Austna 
137, clearly as a result of the treatment of enemy subjects inaugurated during the 
war. Immigrants from some other countries also doubtlessly went swa^ in 
many cases for reasons connected with the war or with post-war trade conditions. 
Some of the smaller numbers recorded for various countries are accidents of the 


j 9, Immigrant, from Europe, excluding the \rmr. 

Birthplace, of Enropc. 

]9tl. 

lUL 

United Kingdom 

4»3®9 

4,454 

France 

904 

all 

Germany 

13 

214 

Austria-Hungary 

<•» 

*37 

Others 

•39 

421 

Total 

4.763 

5.437 


1 £L Immigrants from Slam. 


District of eaumeratloQ* 

19*1. 

1911. 

Pegu ... - ' 

41; 

76 

Toungoo ... •- ! 

168 

945 

Salween 

953 

.59 

Thatfin 

87 

557 

Amherst 

1,899 

1/536 

Mergui 

1,008 

187 

Southern Shan States ..» 
Karenni 

a,** 6 

1,080 

} ‘.«57 

Others 

179 

78 

Total •• 1 

7.645 

3.995 


particular ships that happen- 

ed to reach ports in Burma inurigrant* from the united Kingdom. 

within fifteen days of the , — 

census dates, and post-war cmde 6guie.. 

* trade conditions would have Coootry. — j — 1 

an effect here too. Details jwi. imi. m*i. mu. 

for immigrants from the | — — 

separate countries of Great | England and Wales ... i 4r»«i | 5,»os;l., nrt ..,45 

Brtoandlrdandare pjren |s.«Un. - | J 

in Marginal Table lo with | j 

rough deductions for the , Total ... | 6.097 | 7.354 4.309 4.454 

military population accor- — : ^ - 

b^hemilitar^Soriries^^^^^^ the assumption that ‘^e numbers born in Irelan^ 
and in Great Britain were respectively proportional to Ae number of the Insh 
regiment and the number of the English, Scotch and 
resulting figures after this correction are altogether more mason.l’le . 
Ssnmption as to birthplaces is not entirely iusttfiable, and it would be s dl more 
Sky to obtain separate figures for England and Scotland bv assuming that the 
numbers born in England and Scotland were proportional to the numbers m 
English and Scotch regiments. 


19 
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are 


66 Immigrants from India.— Subsidiary Tables V and VI oftjl's Chapter 
spwially devoted to the study of migration to and Jj’a^gin^ Table u 


11.— Iromlgrantthoin Into (nearett whele thousands In firit B llnea.) 


In all Burma. 


Immigrants. 


Total 

t 

jAbadute 
Increase 
Increase 


1921 ; 
1911 
1 1901 

( I9(I>2l 
Cigoi-ii 
( igii'ti 


per cent. 1 1901-11 


573 

494 

416 

79 

78 

19 


487 

4»3 

354 

64 

69 

‘5 

ao 



In Neat MMricU. 

In Dlst 

tn 

S 

0 

IB 

£ 

ant Districts. 

IB 

4) 

6 

£ 

• 1 

« ^ 1 
g S 

£ 1 ® 1 

• 

•0 

V 

A 

e 

tZ4 

« 

u 

■is 

s : 

V 

1 

V 

Ciu 

86 

5« 1 47 

9 

5*7 

440 

77 

71 

50 1 44 

1 6 

444 

379 

65 

6e 

80 : 63 

*7 

336 

sot 

45 

15 

163 

3 

73 

61 

13 

9 

—30 19 

— 1 1 

108 

88 

20 

3t 

11 1 6 

5* 

*7 

16 

‘9 

14 

1 

T 

,--6C) 

1 

3* 

30 

43 


figures are extracted 
from them and the 
coriesponding tables 
of the census reports 
of 1901 and 1911. 
The increases shown 
are the net result of 
further immigration, 
and of the return to 
India of some and 
the deaths of other 
immigrants who were 
counted as such in 
the earlier census. 

The increases thus represent the ret increases in the India-born portion of the 
population, and consist almost entirely of Indians. For the whole province the 
absolute number of the total increase in the last decade exceeds that of the increase 
in the preceding decade by a trifle of about one and a half per cent and is equal to 
only 16 instead of 19 per cent of the number of immigrants from India at the 
beginning of the decade ; but the distribution of the increase between the sexes has 
changed much more. For the whole province the number of females born in India 
has grown proportionally half as fast again as in the previous decade while the 
increase of males is proportionally only three-quarters as large. These figures wear 
a somewhat different aspect if the province is divided into “ Near Districts ” and 
” Distant Districts ” as in Article 165 of Chapter XI, and separate figures are calcu^ 
lated for the two parts as is done in the middle and right-hand sections of 
Marginal Table 1 1. The Near Districts are the four districts of Arakan Division 
And the Upper Chindwin and Chin Hills districts, into which numbers of Indians 
can and do filter across a land boundary ; the Distant Districts are those which 
Indian immigrants only reach by a sea-journey and form that part of the province 
in which Indian immigration is a matter of particular interest. In the near 
districts the number of immigrants recorded is largely an accident of the date of 
the census, and the decrease in the decade 1901-11 may have been due solely to 
the census of 1901 taking place at such an early date as the ist March.* But 
the changes in the date of the census have had proportionally little effect upon the 
numbers of Indian immigrants in the distant districts, where the rate of their 
increase has been only about one-half in the last decade of what it was in the former, 
and the falling off in this rate for females has been proportionally the greater. 


67. Migration between Burma and Indian Provinces and Dis- 
tricts. — Marginal Table 12 exhibits figures extracted from Subsidiary Tables V 
and VI of this Chapter to show the numbers of immigrants to Burma from each 
Indian province from which large numbers come ; it also shows for each province 

in 1921 and 1911 the excess 
of the number born in that 
province and enumerated in* 
Burma over the number born 
in Burma and enumerated in 
that province, that is the net 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants. Whether the 
total immigrants or the net 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is considered 
Madras, Bengal and the 
United Provinces supply 
much larger numbers than 
any other province ; Bihar 
and Orissa, the Punjab and 
Bombay form a trio of the 
second magnitude and the 

• See *lso the paragrsph on Aky»b at the end of ArUde ,64 of Chapter XI . ' 


> I‘^. Im^itgraDta from India (neareat whole thousand). 


■ 

ProTinec. j 

iss:- 


Net 

19«. 

IMI, 

Pemalea, 

1991. 

Madras 

*73 

371 

•45 

46 

Benitat 

146 

*44 


] 5 

United Provtncee 

7* 

69 

49 

8 

Bihar and Orisaa 

30 

30 

a 

3 

3 

Pmjab aad Delhi 

SI 

19 

•4 

Boolbay ... ! 

*3 

13 

*9 

3 

Aasan 

* 

-5 

• 

— 3 

Andamawa 

States and Agencies 

*7 

— 3 

14 

— I 

B 


Others and unspeciied 

It 

11 

4 

3 

Totol ... 1 

i 1 

573 

553 

481 

78 


^For ItU the ftgttres for Amnie Bengal and Bihar and Orissa combined were 139 
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other provinces are negligible. For every province, except Assam and the Anda- 
mans and a few cases where such small numbers are concerned that the net figure is 
an accident of the particular year of the census or is of no importance, the figures 
for immigration to Burma exceed those for emigration from Burma. The figures 
for Assam are explained by a migration from the Chin Hills district in 1930-21 
and the previous years when conditions there were disturbed by a rebellion and a 
punitive expedition ; the figures of the Andamans represent the excess of convicts 
sent to the penal settlement over those returning. Comparing with 191 1 the 
Punjab is the only large province showing a decrease ; and as the unspecified 
figures for 1911 were so much less than those for 1921 (2,114 against 8,419), 
there is some doubt about the actual change in such a case. Madras, the United 
Provinces and the combination of Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa all show large 
increases. The Indian states and agencies also show a comparatively large 
increase chiefly arising in the Bombay States and Rajputana Agency. If 
female immigrants alone are considered the order of importance is not changed, 
but the share of Madras is proportionally greater; that province furnished 49 
per cent of all net immigrants and 59 per cent of all net female immigrants recorded 
in the census. 

Detailed statements of the districts in each province in India in which 
immigrants recorded in the census of Burma were born are given in Part I and in 
section 2 of Part II of Imperial Table XlA. Part I gives details showing for every 
district of enumeration the number born in each of four districts in Bengal, 
seven in Madras, three In Bihar and Orissa and four in the United Provinces. 
These eighteen districts supplied no less than 305,418 or 53 per cent of the grand 
total of 572,530 immigrants from India, and probably supplied a considerable 
proportion of the large number, roughly 1 70,000 for whom the district of birth 
could not be identified ; while all other districts and states of India together supplied 
only about 100,000 besides their share of the 170,000. The most important 
single districts are shown in the margin with the nearest 
number of whole thousands of immigrants correspond- 
ing ; these nine alone supply one-half the total of all the 
immigrants from India and 57 per cent of all those for 
whom the district of birth could be identified. For 
Calcutta the figures have probably been exaggerated, 
because when Burman enumerators failed to understand 
the district-names given by some immigrants, but 
were told something of the route travelled, they 
probably seized for their record upon the one familiar 
name of Calcutta which came into the narrative. 

Further consideration is given to this possibility in the next article. 


Chittagong 

Gan jam 

' w 

49 

Vuagapatam 


Godaveri 

a6 

Pyxahad 

It 

Tanjore 

14 

Ramnad 

13 

Suhanpur 

!• 

('alcutta 

It 

Total 

a6l 


— 

Relis^oa, 

jPersOD*. 

Males. 

Females. 

FemaJe. per 
WOb.!^ 

Hindus and Animists 

39a 

330 

63 

‘9 

Sikhs, Aryas and Brah- 

5 

4 

I 

33 

mos. 

Mahomedans 

>63 

146 

>7 

IS • 

Others 

13 

7 

5 

76 

Total 

573 

487 

GO 

18 


68. Religion and Race of Immigrants from India. — The 573 thousands 

of immigrants from India are 

classified by religion in Margins) Religion of Immlgrairts from India fniarest wbede '■ 

Table 13 which shows also the j ’ 

marked defect of women Reiigio.. ^Per«M. Mai». VemaiM. < 

amongst them. The Indian — , 1 

Animists number only 4,254 Hindus and AnimisU 39a '330 6a I 19 

males and 874 females, and are Sikhs, Aryas and Brah- 5 4 < *3 

added to the Hindus in both ! Mahomedans ... 163 i 146 ! 17 la • 

Marginal Tables 13 and 14 Others ... , 7 j ^ 76 

because they are in fact the Total ... 573 487 j 86 ig 

same kind of people. Amongst : ^ 

Hindus and Animists snd amonpst • Marginal Table. 18 and 11 have both been prepared on the asinm^on that 
niliuua aiiu rviuiiusis auu aniUllgai People. Vlll and X in Appendla A to Impefial laWe 

Mahomedans the pnncinal races ** ‘h' 'ntrie. for m Marginal •^bie w wng 

, , It calculated to give the cor:*.* s'" ■ r r Tp*” ■ .able XI, Toe error 

of the im migrants are shown due to as^nmlM that an ■ i.p. Marginal Table It 

U1 me luinugrtlllis elic aiiuwu hotu outside Burma we - r a i i> • ipeclally for a taMe 

in MarO’inal Table la. In that showing only nearest whole thoo.ands. Marginal Table 14 cannot be derltred 
,55 ** - rr from publisbed Bgures, 

table the people known in Burma 

as Coringhis and Chulias are included as Telugus and as Mahomedan Tamils 
respectively. The figures for Punjabis do not include Sikhs ; the number of 
Punjabi Sikhs born out of Burma is not precisely known, but there are figures 
which show that the total number of Punjabi immigrants other than Maho- 
medans must be a little over 9,000 males and 2,000 females. The meanings of 
the other racial description are probably clear enough, and the substitution of 
these racial classes for castes is discussed in Chapter XI. 


* Marginal Tables I 8 and 11 have both been prepared on the assnmptlon that 
ail Indians and ICatfa^ of Peoples VIII and X in i^pentUi A to Impenal 
XX were born In India* the entries for Ofh*ri in Marginal Table 18 being 
calculated to give the cor ’Tp*”'"’ TtMc XI, The error 

due to assumt^ that all * 1, ' r 1 spi ■ Marginal Table 18 

horn outside Burma we • .*s ' ipeclallj for a taMe 

showing onir nearest whole thousands. Marginal Table 14 cannot be deriired 
from published figures. 
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Hindut and 
Aaimists. 


Mahomed ns. 


! 1 
; Males, 

. ... 

Females. 

1 

Males. jFemales, 

Bengali 

II 

a 

■ ! 

33 1 3 

Bihari 

3 

2 


Chittmgonian 

5 

... 

50 ! 4 

Gurkha 

12 

4 

••• ' •»* 

■ Hindustani 

70 

it 

90 1 3 

1 Oriya 

47 

1 

I t ... 

1 Punjabi 

6 

I 

5 I 

1 Tamil 

49 

19 

16 3 

j Telugtt 

"5 

iS 

3 

J Others 

•3 

3 

10 3 

1 Total 

1 

330 

62 

146 17 


' S«t note under Marginal Table 13 « 


In Imperial Table XlB is presented for the first time a statement of the 
birthplaces of persons of each of the six races which are most numerous 
I among the immigrants. There were 

!*.• Sei and^ceof HindaorAnimlst andcr .Mabomedati VariOUS diffiCuIticS in COmpiHng the 

t linmifrants from IndiaCne.irest whole thousands). r o 

table, and as will appear from the 

' Hindutand Mahomed n«. , following notcs some of Us figures at 

1 Race, least must be taken as only rough 

I Males, Fcmales.| Males. jFemales, approximations to the truth. For 

1 — — 1 1 ! Hindustanis separately, only birth- 

Bengali ... ii * 33 i 3 districts in the United Provinces have 

Bihari ... 3 2 ... ! ... I been tabulated, Fyzabad and Sultanpur 

Gurkha”"'^" tj 4 > ..1 i heading the list. There is however 

! Hindustani ... 70 j ii ; *o i 3 I some uncertainty attaching to the 

I Punjabi ^6 ' i ' 51 figures for Hindustanis owing to the 

I Tamil !!! 49 19 16 3 ! probable confusion of Hindu religion 

j ■■■ ' Hindustani race and Hindustani 

! — ; language by enumerators. Thus the 

j Total ... I 330 146 17 I provinces of Bengal and Madras are 

. noto^u^aor^rginaTri^r. 13^ ^ach shown as the birthplace of about 

1 1,000 Hindustanis. For persons 
born in Calcutta Imperial Table XIa shows a total of i),ooo; while Imperial 
Table XIb shows that only 3,000 of these were Bengalis or Chittagonians. 
Probably most of the remaining 8,ooo were shown as Hindustanis ; and it is 
impossible to say what proportion were people from the United Provinces stating 
their port of departure from India in mistake for their birth-district. Any error 
due to confusion between Hindu and Hindustani must affect also the figures 
for other races ; but as it is shared by them it is not so serious as for the 
Hindustanis. For Tamils the figures are again unsatisfactory because for over 
one-half of them the district of birth could not be identified ; it is rather striking 
that for Telugus this failure was much less pronounced. So far as the figures 
for Tamils go Ramnad and Tanjore are the principal districts of origin. Telugus 
hail chiefly from the Ganjam, Godaveri and Vizagapatam districts and on a much 
smaller scale from Kistna. It is noteworthy that of the three principal districts, 

Ganjam while it sends most males sends fewest 

16. Mai« and fcmalcs } Vizagapatam is easily first for 

females. Ganjam besides providing the largest 

District. .Males. Femaiea. Humbcr of Tclugus — onc quarter of the whole 

— provides also two-thirds of the Oriyas and 

Ganjam 21,907 thus provides more immigrants than any other 

{ Vbfagapltam'” ^I'Strict except Chittagong which is 

adjacent to Burma and involves a much smaller 

^ „ journey. Of the 89,000 Bengali and Chitta- 

gonian imraigratUs from Bengal 70,000 come from the Chittagong district, and 
no other single district makes a large contribution. 

\ ariations in the number of immigrants of each race or religion are not 
discussed as figures for earlier censuses are not available. 

69. Sex and age amongst immigrant Indians. — The figures of Marginal 

16 . Agc.di.tributi„n of immigrant Hii.dus and Burma ,n J 82 i compared with TaWc I 4 sfioW at 

__an^judm^a^9ie ^ a glaocc the abnor* 

I j Age-distribution per IF.Oco, l^oportlon to 1,000 mal disparity of 

Religion. .Se,. i Pla« ol ^ o^g e gOto 40. EmOng 

.Enumeration. 1 1 / . 

j 0— 20, go— to. 40—60, si-'and 10 to .gjand tBe immigrant 

ill ill — j — (?) — w (6) (6) (?y* (°‘ ) : ToY' Indians of Burma. 

, I Males., .l*"**'^ 4,631 j 3,31 6 1/73 480 520; 149 Marginal Table 1 6 

Hindu I (Buima i,.356 6.331 j 2^0* 309 3,61 48 shows their age- 

i Females k 3.276 1,64* 573 501 174 distribution in two 

( Butma •.,303 5,154 , 770 461 ^26 1 sT • •* .nv/ 

; ,//y 401 320 I 84^ ways 111 comparison 

i ( Males ... : ( J'9*^4 3.o47 i ,493 496 489 ! i6a with the age-distri- 

: ri; 7. butionofalHindus 

^ 3 i jp India in 1911. 

table for which is shown in column ^ relate tn w 

males .r females, as the case may be, bo?„ outside b"!™ tallTrtS 


15, Males and females amongut Tefngus from 
the principal sources. 


Ganjam 

Godaveri 

Vizagapatam 


16. Age^distributinn of ioimigrnnt Hiodus and Mahomedans in Banna in J82i compared with 
all in India m 1911, 


Religion. 


Hindu 


J <*) 

i 

■ ' Males 


\ Place ot 
j Enumeration, 

-j w 

I < India 
1 ( Butma 


Age-distribotion per IC.Oco Proportion to 1,000 
' • of age 30 to SO. 


Females 
Males ... . k 

I ^ 

Females k 


Butma 

India 

Butma 

India 

Burma 

India 

Burma 


6—20, go— 40 . 
H) ' (6) 

4 > 63 i i 3 , 31 6 
•,356 6,331 

4»509 3.276 
•7.303 5,454 


[ 40— «0. I 
I over. 


4,964 3.047 M 93 
'1,408 6 , 91 * ■1,9+t 

4,985 i , f 2 i 1,395 
; 2,648 4,587 'j 2,035 
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in Burma on the i8th March 1921 ; no Burma Moslems are included in 
these and very few indeed of non-Indians*. In each line columns 4 to 7 
of the table show, for the class to which the line relates, the proportional 
distribution of 10,000 persons in the four age-groups. The general defect 
of persons under ao and over 60 in the Burma lines is to be expected j 
but there is a curious exception to this in the Mahomedan females over 60 
who are proportionally nearly 50 per cent more numerous in Burma. If 
however the table is transformed as in columns 8 and 9 to show the proportion 
of persons aged 40 to 60 or aged over 60 to 1,000 of age-group 20 to 40, it is 
seen that for ages over 20 the age-distribution of immigrant Mahomedan females 
in Burma is, for these wide age-groups, the same as 
for all Mahomedan females in India. Attention will be 
called in Chapter V to the fallacies which may arise 
from the use of wide age-groups ; but for the other 
classes than Mahomedan females in Marginal Table 16 
the differences between the India and Burma lines are 
too great to be due to this. For Mahomedan females 
Marginal Table 17 gives by small age-groups details 
of the figures in columns 8 and 9 of Marginal Table 16, 
the columns marked I and B relating to the India and 
Burma lines respectively of the latter table. The 
figures of column B therefore may again be taken to 
represent Indian immigrants alone. In the upper part 
of Marginal Table 17 the figures have been consider- 
ably affected by errors in stating ages and particularly 
by the tendency to give the age as a whole multiple 
of ten ; the effect of this tendency is removed by using the 
age-groups shown in the lower part of the table. The 
similarity of the two columns there may possibly 
represent a similar average mortality in India and in 
Burma for Mahomedan females over age 35 ; but the evidence is insufficient, and 
it is difficult to understand why the indications for Mahomedan males in columns 
8 and 9 of Marginal Table 16 should be so different from those for females. 

70. Permanent and Temporary Immigration of Indians. — No more 
for Indians than for others is there in general any distinction in the record 
between those who have come to Burma to stay as permanent residents and those 
who have only come for a short season or for a limited number of years. An 
attempt was made to draw such a distinction in the Special Industrial Census, 
and a tabulation of the results is given as Part III of Imperial Table XXIIB. 
The figures relate to labourers employed in the principal industries relating to 
rubber, minerals, wood, metals, rice, oil-refining and the construction of means of 
transport. Of 62,498 male Indian labourers born outside Burma and engaged 
in these industries only 2,598 or 4 per cent reported that they intended to spend 
the rest of their lives in Burma. It is unfortunately impossible to hazard any 
opinion whether the same percentage would hold good of Indians employed in 
agriculture or in trade or in other industries not included in the tabulation. 

71. Migration within Burma. — Statistics of immigration from and emigra- 
tion to other parts of Burma are given for each district and natural division in 
Subsidiary Tables 1 and II of this chapter ; but as explained in Article 61 the figures 
given in Subsidiary Table IV, in which each natural division or sub-division is treated 
as a unit area, are more reliable. At the date on which the synchronous census 
was held the annual temporary migration from Centre to assist in the cultivation 
of Delta and the reaping of its harvest would in any case have had little effect 
upon the figures, as the greater number of such migrants would by that time have 
returned to their homes. But this temporary migration has greatly fallen off 
in recent years. The conditions in Centre have been improved by irrigation and 
the introduction of the ground-nut crop and by the improvement of communica- 
tions w'hich has led to the receipt by cultivators 'of higher prices for their produce ; 
on the other hand the population of Delta has grown and there is no longer the 
same demand as before for temporary immigration. In the districts close to 
Rangoon (that is Pegu, Insein, Hanthawaddy, Pyapdn) the Indian immigrants 

* The state menu for Perales VIII and X in Appendix A of Imperial Table XX snow the fimres 
save that People X tiKludes 6,435 Indian Animists who are not included in Marginal T^ie 16. * 


17 . Mc^hoinedan females. 

Age. 

I. 

B. 

20— JS 

296 

269 

25—30 

290 

294 

30—35 

253 

38 1 

35—40 

' 16 1 

156 

40—45 

183 

181 

45—50 

95 

80 

50—55 

127 

140 

55-^0 

4 a : 

1 

4 * 

60—65 

66 

»5 

6 s and over 

73 1 

73 

25—35 

543 1 

575 

35—45 

344 ; 

337 

45 — .S 5 

a2a 1 

920 

55— «5 

128 ! 

127 

65 and over 

73 ' 

1 

73 
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go out in large groups to reap the paddy, disposing of each holding in a few 
days ; and many people have the idea that this practice is universal in Delta. It 
extends a short way beyond the districts mentioned and is found near Bassein and 
Moulmein ; but generally the reaping problem is solved in a different way. The 
conditions of water-supply and flooding commonly demand the use of different 
varieties of rice sown at different times for different parts of each holding ; the selec- 
tion is so made that various parts ripen successively and permit a small number of 
labourers to complete the harvest in a long period. In some extreme cases in 
Myaungmya district reaping goes on for three months in holdings of a size which - 
would be disposed of in three or four days in the Hanthawaddy district with its 
Indian reaping-gangs. This difference of practice is of importance in the problem 
of improving the strain of paddy grown ; meanwhile it makes the labour- 
supply of Delta so nearly sufficient that there is little attraction now for men from 
Centre, and the Season and Crop Reports of the last few years have accordingly 
remarked on the decrease of the migration. Another factor has probably been 
the fall in purchasing power. The cultivators of Delta have been getting appareiitly 
high prices for their harvest, but these have not conferred the same purchasing 
power as did considerably lower prices before the war ; there has consequently 
been less attraction to Upper Burrnans to bring cattle and goods to Lower Burma 
for sale. The reduction m the numbers of these would have some effect on the 
figures of Subsidiary Table IV ; but for the most part that table represents persons 
who have moved permanently from one division to another. 

The most noteworthy figures of Subsidiary Table IV are for the migration 
from Centre to Delta. Formerly the movement of people from Centre to Delta 

to colonise the uncultivated areas of the latter was 
one of the features of the province. But in recent 
years, while the conditions in Centre have been im- 
proving, the supply in Delta of good land culturable 
without large capital expenditure has come almost 
to an end. There is no question of former migrants 
from Centre to Delta returning to Centre ; the steady 
diminution in their numbers is due to deaths ; and as a large proportion must 
now be at age 50 or more, their number may be expected to diminish still 
more rapidly during the decade 1921-31, Persons born in North and 
enumerated in Centre were unusually numerous in 1911 ; there were only three 
thousand such in 1901 and a return has been made to the same figure in 1921. 
The abnormal part of the figures of 19 11 was due to 18,61 S persons born in the 
Upper C hind win district and enumerated in the Lower Chindwin distiict ; some 
temporary scarcity in the former district may have been the cause of this. A 
small increase from 25 to 30 thousands is shown in the number born in Coast and 
enumerated in Delta, and rcpre.sents the movement of small numbers of Arakan 
people along the sea-coast southwards from Kyaukpyu and Sandoway and then 
eastwards to the Delta. These migrants are shown in Imperial Table XIII as 
Arakanese, but they are probably Yanbye of Ramree island wrongly described 
as Arakanese because this term is generally used outside Arakan to cover all who 
come from that division. 


Thoii*an» 

U of Migraate feott 

Centre i 


Delta, 


i 9 «[ 


239 

1911 


312 

1901 

... 
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Subsidi ary Table I. — Immigrants of each district or natural division 

classified by birthplace. 


(All nunibert given in this table are nearett whple thoutandO 


Natural Dhision 
or Uittrict 

in which 

ENUMERATED. ^ 


Th. area ,ho*n in I ™Hguor/,®t“oTh: I'"’" “'"K!’ P'”" 


column ], 


area shown in 
column L* 


Rangoon 

Intetn 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 


Pegu 

Bassein 

Henxada 

Myaungmya 


Ma*ubin 

Pyapon 

Toongoo 

Thaton 


Ahyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

TaYoy 

Mergn! 



Pronac 

Thayetmyo 

PekOkku 

Minbu 


Magvc 399 199 ao4 

Mandalay ... job 149 157 

Shwebo ... 37a 173 i iqo 

Sagaing 313 *48 ' 165 

Lower Chiouwin 338 153 1 isj 


Kyaole^ 

Meiktila 

Yarndthin 

Mylngyan 


Bbanw 

93 

49 1 

Myitkyina 

88 

43 1 

Ibth* 

326 

111 ' 

Potao 

6 

JJ 

Upper CMndwIi 

* 7 * 

S4 1 

Chin 

197 

77 

H. D. el AnEan 

20 

10 

Chin HiUe ... 

log 

S 3 

Pakekkn nil) 

23 

14 

Ttacta, 



SatwMn 

107 

5 » 

Salween 

46 

33 

Karenn! 

61 

*9 

I 

Shan 


684 1 

hL Shan Suites 

594 

*f4 ’ 

S* Shan States 

830 

4>5 

i 


• 1,M5 immigraate from ucadtniirietered territory of Burma into Mjrit^aa and Patao Distrlcte and the Hil> Dietrlet of Arakan haYf 
be^ reckoned in cotamns 6, 6 ^nd 7 for thesf diiirtrtB^ but in celumno 9, Q Bod 4 iv the natural divifleni which contain them* 
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96 CHAPTER III. 

Subsidiary Table \\ .’^Emigrants from each district or natural division to 

other parts of Burtna. 

Nor B.— Emigrants to India and to places outside India are ignored in this table because classification 
to decide the entiy in column i to which they belong would be possible for so few of them. See Article 6* 
and the Notes below .\rticle 6r. 


Natural DWision or 
District in which 
Born. 


Province 

Bnrman 

D*lta 

Rangoon 

Insein 

Hanthawaddy — 
Tharrawaddy ■■ 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

PyapSn 

Toungoo 

That8n 

Coast 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Ctntre 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

Pakdicku 

Minbu 

Magwe 
Mandalay 
Shwebo 
Sagaing 
Lower Chindwin 

Kyauksi 

Meiktila 

Yamithin 

Myingyan 

North 

Bhamo 

Myitkydna 

Katha 

Putao 

Upper Chindwin 


Chin 

H. D.of Arakan 
Chin Hilb 
Pakftkku H. Tractd 


Salween 

Salween 

Karenni 


Shan 

N, Shan States . 
S. Shan States . 


Enumerated in 


Area shown in 
column 1. 


Persons, i Males. 


Females. 


2 

: 3 

12.305 

\ 

; <s.* 7 o 

10,8x9 

' 5 ^ 


! 2,054 

no 

53 

33 t 

i fio 

389 , 144 

430 

308 

321 

1 160 

438 

3 i 6 

5‘9 

253 

387 

! 143 

285 

(40 

196 

98 

300 

149 

432 

ai8 

2 , 4*5 

143 

533 

364 

196 

94 

108 

52 

377 

191 

148 

73 ; 

131 

! 

4471 

tfiSS j 

348 

167 

348 

no 

454 

3 i 6 

255 

124 

395 

193 

303 

‘45 

373 

‘73 1 

313 

148 

338 

‘53 

136 

61 

279 

130 

388 

140 

435 

308 

60S 

298 

93 

45 

88 

43 

336 

(II 

6 

3 

163 

8( 

i 

*57 

77 

30 

(0 

IO9 

53 

30 

(0 

*07 

52 

4fl 

23 

61 

29 

*i 373 

684 

507 

25 ‘ 

830 

4‘5 


6j33S 

5492 

ifiSt 

57 

III 

145 

333 

i63 

323 

366 

145 

«45 

98 

152 

2*4 

358 

103 

56 

186 

74 

60 

x8i 

(38 

»37 

133 

3O4 

‘57 

‘99 

*65 

‘85 

«5 

‘49 

‘49 

337 

So'j 

48 

44 

(i6 

3 

83 


80 

(O 

5« 

10 


54 

33 

32 


Districts of Burma 
contiguous to the area 
shown in column (, 


6 

1 

3 

1 

‘5 ; 


Other parts of Burma not 
shown in columns 3 to 7. 





Persons. 

1 Males 

Females, 

5 

6 

t 

8 

I 9 

lO 

.•« 

i 


... 



‘9 

12 

7 

... 

1 

• .* 

19 

JI 

8 

22 

13 

9 

8 

4 

4 

27 

»5 

13 

11 

6 

5 

3 

a 

1 

38 

16 

‘3 

4 

3 

3 

26 

t4 

*2 

6 

4 

3 

‘4 

8 

7 

7 

4 

I 3 

30 

10 

10 

7 

4 

3 

32 

‘7 

15 

‘9 

lO 


7 

4 

3 

3 

a 

! ( 

38 

*5 

‘3 

6 

3 

1 3 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

13 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

31 

12 

to 

a 

1 

1 

'7 

XO 

7 

n 

JO 

7 

I 

I 

... 

t 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

9 

4 

a 

a 

1 

I ! 

1 

9 

5 

4 

13 

7 

5 

3 

a 

I 

3 

3 

1 

, 

... 

.. 

1 

I 

I 

II9 

67 

52 

*5* 

1 93 

is 

*4 , 

*3 

11 

20 . 

11 

, 9 

»5 f 

8 

7 

(6 

9 

, 7 

‘3 

7 

5 

30 

12 

8 

4 

3 

a 

16 

9 

7 

14 ! 

® i 

6 

3a 

13 

! 9 

‘6 , 

9 

7 

38 

(6 

13 

‘3 

7 

6 

- 21 

‘3 

8 

‘7 

8 1 

9 

‘5 

9 

6 

\2 ' 

7 i 

5 

- ‘^1 

11 

6 

4 

3 I 

3 

3 ; 

t 

1 

‘5 

8 , 

7 

27 j 

(6 

1 13 

‘7 

9 I 

8 

6 1 

3 

3 

‘4 


6 

36 

‘5 



*5 

7 


»57 

4‘5 


I 


I 


4 

4 

3 
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Subsidiary Table III , — Proportions of migrants to the actual population of 
each district and the ratio of the sexes amongst thetn. 

Note. — T he first two lines of entries include all emigrants from Burma to other parts of India r.nd all 
emigrants to places beyond India for which figures are available (see Notes below Article 6l). In all 
other entries in columns 5, 7 and il emigrants to places outside Burma are ignored except emigrants to 
India born in the Rangoon, Akyab, Mandalay or Chin Hills districts or the Hill District of Arakan. 



Number per 

1,000 of actual population. 


Natural Division 

Immigrants. 


Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 


(A 



lA 


U3 


U) 


or District. 


, .y 

•n H 

In 


3 SSM 

3 ° 


U 

-i. ‘u 


0 



CC ! 

0 ; 

c 2 rt' 
S'O 6 

e 3 

E 3 
00^ 

0 • 

E 

2^ 

0 

bn 

u 2 

g-c E 

0 « 5 

U 

0) 

S 8 

0 ^ 

C M d 

F 

e a ^ 

^ , 

H 8 

0 a 

u <9 

S»o 

« *5 _» 
Cod 

8'= E 
o.a 3 

Urn 

(D 

0 cl 


f-" i 

CZs U: 0 ' 

u. ^ 

f- 

H Ta 

H 0. 

b. 0 

0. Q. 

c-.’ota 

H a 

I 

i 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Province 

54 

1 


2 


2 

... 

204 


654 

Burman 

60 

3 

57 

2 

2 

... 

784 

‘94 

623 

555 

Delta 


2 t i 

ISO 

9 

4 

5 

832 

307 

689 

654 

Rangoon 

677 

25 i 

653 

ttl 

23 

88 

872 

249 

841 

74 ‘ 

Insein 

^48 

88 ; 

‘59 

47 

37 

10 

846 

407 

890 

827 

Hanthawaddy 

207 

27 ! 

180 

90 

78 

12 

794 

2 7'; 

818 

708 

Tharrawaddy 

128 

63 i 

65 

66 

53 

•3 

846 

449 

853 

7“ 

Pegu 

■J79 

96 

‘83 

48 

32 

16 

939 

5‘9 

87‘ 

652 

Bassein 

104 

37 ' 

67 


4‘ 

‘5 

821 

239 

936 

729 

Henzada 

59 

16 

42 

92 

.‘9 

34 

921 

434 

877 

796 

Myaungmya 

■225 

76 

148 

*5 , 

18 

7 

865 

404 

836 

737 

Ma-ubin 

‘57 

47 1 

90 

lot 

85 

‘7 

933 

476 

844 

836 

Pyapfin 

■foungoo 

321 

8t 

24O 

36 

22 

‘4 

807 

5‘0 

852 

831; 

213 

8t 

‘32 

45 

3‘ 

‘4 

879 

570 

865 

609 

Thatdn 

82 

24 

58 

50 

45 

5 

856 

358 

853 

670 

Coast 

7^ 

S 

66 

22 

// 

// 

S 93 

lyo 

756 

689 

Akyab 

93 

6 : 

87 

5 

2 

3 

459 

172 

659 

347 

Kyaukpyii 

20 

9 

11 

47 

26 

21 

619 

‘5* 

373 

65‘ 

Sandoway 

3^ 

ao 

12 

46 

35 

ll 


n;o 

7“ 

316 

Amherst 

97 

16 1 

81 

5» 

33 

29 

<^43 

‘99 

818 

754 

Tavoy 

58 

9 1 

49 

38 

20 

‘8 

608 

136 

^22 

728 

Mergui 

109 

‘4 

95 

‘4 

3 

II 

575 

‘57 

654 

709 

Centre 

26 

.7 

2.7 

6.7 

^7 

36 

703 

282 

719 

694 

Prome ... 

62 

27 

3*5 

“9 

65 

.54 

824 

343 

826 

797 

Thayetmyo 

27 

13 


122 

60 

62 

639 

30 1 

843 

795 

Fak6kku 

26 

18 

7 

7« 

*7 

43 

732 

298 

683 

614 

Minbu 

70 

44 - 

26 

76 

16 

60 

9C9 

507 

673 

779 

Magwe 

66 

3* i 

34 

84 

33 

5‘ 

668 

218 

832 

739 

Mandalay 

154 

37 

1 16 

126 

45 

80 

‘>043 

3‘4 

810 

720 

Shwebo 

49 

32 . 

16 

85 

32 

53 

827 

412 

859 

616 

Sagaing 

43 

28 , 

16 

98 

52 

46 

I^I 12 

586 

1,034 

656 

Lower Chindwin ... 

14 

4 ; 

lO 

83 

35 

48 

866 

347 

755 

578 

Kyauks^ 

119 

98 i 

21 

4‘ 

28 

12 

93 1 

448 

8<;8 

741 

Meiktila 

37 

12 

26 

*47 

53 

95 

826 

360 

892 

760 

Yamethin 

jo8 

6r i 

47 

7* 

5.5 

18 

864 

425 

896 

683 

Myingyan 

‘7 

6 

I I 

91 

33 

59 

616 

259 

816 

704 

Nofth 

112 

43 

69 

13 

9 

5 

666 

426 

5 “ 

700 

Bhamo 

175 

30 

‘45 

40 

29 

, " 

948 

590 

895 

4O8 

Myitkyina 

a6o 

1C7 

153 

18 

lO 

8 

733 

39« 

957 

83s 

Katha ... 

109 

57 , 

51 

62 

59 

3 

740 

379 

698 

641 

Putao 

‘79 

18 

161 

277 

‘5 

362 

815 

‘74 

‘8 

897 

Upper Chindwin ... 

85 

54 ' 

3‘ 

21 

II 

10 

728 

365 

59‘ 

585 

Chin 

16 

3 

‘3 

81 

28 

53 

636 

309 

917 

9»5 

Hill Dist. of Arakan 

‘14 

1 16 ’ 

38 

99 

4 

»5 

697 

375 

421 

1 706 

Chin Hills 

II 

1 ■ 

lO 

109 

39 

70 

476 

1 3*3 

909 

984 

Pakdkku Hill Tracts 

II 

5 ^ 

6 

‘4 

I 

‘3 

582 

191 


410 

Salween 

6 S 

20 

45 

16 

It 

5 

S 2 ‘ 

1 376 

653 

380 

Salween 

94 

29 

66 

'4 

8 

6 

609 

1 264 

O36 

439 

Karenni 

47 

12 

35 

23 

18 

4 

s80 

1 384 

fi95 

300 

Shan 

42 

8 

34 

16 

5 

IX 

716 

I 392 

983 

1 700 

North. Shan States 

89 

25 , 

63 

26 

*4 

12 

704 

1 409 

890 

709 

South. Shan States 

at 

i ^ ' 

14 

21 

9 

S2 

706 

j 349 

7‘7 

j 707 


As all were females the ratio is meaningless. 


*3 
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CHAPTER III. 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Migyation betwien Natural Divisions — Comparison 

btlTzecn Census's cf 1921 and 1911. 

Notk.— Th« population of all estlmat-*il areas is iacluJid as born in th-* natural division of enumeration, and all number* represent the 
nearest whole thousand of persons^* 



Natural Division in which enumerated. 

Natoral Division in which 





i 

! Detai's for Subdivisions of Burma ! 

born. 





: 


Division, 


Year, 

Whole 

Piovince, 

Barman, 

Chin, 

Salween, i Shan, 

— — - 

— 

^ 






1 

Delta 

Coast, 

Centre, ] North, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

u 

8 7 

S 

9 

10 11 

Whole Province 

i:si 

ia.505 

10,843 


1 

‘tt i i.s'g 

4,3So 

*»49? 

“•3*9 1 640 


1921 

*1,5 -4 

9..9»7 

166 

103 1,324 

3,944 

*,35* 

soja ,80 

BormaD 

1921 

10 F5S 

lO 8 9 

t 

3 IS 

4,365 

1.433 

4 :* 3 ’ 639 


1911 

9.90J 

9,898 


I 1 10 

3,9>7 

>.343 

* 943 ; ,74 

Dtll* 

/par 


4, 'SI 

••• 

• \ • 

4,094 

9 

26 1 a 


Ip// 

3,6ii 

s.'i'r 

- 

I t 

3439 

8 

.8: 

Coast 

/pj/ 

i,%io 

/.5/P 

••• 

i 

30 i 

485 

I 

5 


ip// 

1^6* 



1 

” i 

537 

* i 

Cantro 

J9»i 


4.357 


... i 10 

*39 ' 

3 

; 

4,391 ' 34 


1911 


4343 

•• 

9 

:i2* 

4 

4 ,Oj 8 , 33 

Uotik 

/pfi 

614 

6 to 


-0. 4 

a 


1 

3 * 605 


1911 

i7* 

370 

• 

... ' 

I 


tao 55, 

Chin 

rpji 


6 

'S7 

.« t 



f 

3 ! 3 


1911 

166 

1 

ICS 

... 

.. 


X 






i 

1 





i'9 

s 


107 

1 ' 




igi t 

lOi 

s 


106 < 

! 

1 

** 

Shao 

193 1 

'.39* 

S3 


> 1,373 

12 

1 

4 6 


I9IX 

*,341 

35 

... 

1 1,314 ' 

* 

*5 

*! 



• For Wtl the corresponding number is 385. t For ISW the corresponding number is 3. 


Subsidiary Table V . — Migration between Burma and other farts of India ^ 1921 


1 


Grand Total 

MrUiik Tirritory 
Assam 

Hengal * 

Uihar and Orissa 

Madras 

A jmer^Meru ara * 

Andamans and Nicobar* 
Baluchistan 

Bombay and Aden i' 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg 


oudiw 

Punjab 
DeUd 

Staffs and AgtnHts 

Cochin 
Travancore 
Other Madras State* 

Manipur 
bengai State* 

Bihar and Orissa State* 
It-^lucLUtan Stale* 

Baroda 

l):mb y Sf.Tte# 

Cent.iiJ Inilla Agency 

Central PiOvlDce* State* 
Gwalior 
H yderaf»d 
Kasnmir 
Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Province 
( "genev and Tribal A-ea). 
Punjab Statea "-“-I. 

RaJpnUna Agenev 
Sik&hlm ** 

United Prorlncet States 

ftmA and Hrtmuhf tndi^ 
tadH (UnsfftidH fan) 


Immig-ants from India 

tj Burma, 

Males. 

I 

1 Females, 

u 

1 

! ^ 

486,799 

8s, 731 


gojss 

. 1 ?94 

•'9 

. 1:9,90 

if.Oii 

*'.574 

2 615 

2»S,:i6S 

0, 4‘ 

38 

3 

103 

*6 

24 

5 

IO,Oy&* 

a,7«5 

797 

353 

3 

... 

9 IS 

109 

«'.953 

8,84, 

16,460 

3^744 

635 

92 

/J.»-4 

3.491 

203 

53 

a 3 

5^ 


0 

834 


>9 


349 




578 

84 

4,5'« 

r,o 5 

439 

40 

SIS 

42 

123 

7 

3-t) 

us 

O’ 

13 

I,i9i 

448 

It 

t 

963 

I7f 

l,SiS 

600 

le 

5 

3* 

S63 

« 

SMO 

• f» 

>,'99 


Emigrants from Burma 
to 1 ndia. 


Males, 


xi,so8 


S9^^24 

1,411 

9' 

9.7 

55 

1,994 

lyj 

3:9 

34 


5^ 

9.0 

E6t 

51 

t,jSs 


y 

r: 

525 

7 

49 

.'9 

9> 


7 

4 

»I9 

4 

sz6 


102 

10 


Females, 


7.87fi 

J.IM 

941 
55 
9 » 

13 j 

66 

14 

3 9 
S4 


15 

46J 

530 

=5 

6 

10 

7 

5^3 


94 

4 

i8j 


and 4 females born in Aden, 


N.‘t gain by immigration and 
emigration. 

Males. 

Females, 

Eicess Males 

1 above 

\ Females, 

1 

6 

7 

8 

+ 475 S9« 

+77,fS3 

+397,738 

*4,SS7‘S 

*74^3') 

*33', 4(3 

-1.^47 

1 + J 2:? 5 r9 

1 +>7,483 

j +344, iSI 

-*,555 

+ *S,'S7 

+ 2.S 0 

+45,'J*:5 

+ I.503 

+ 113,392 
+ *4.9 ’3 

+ 179,2 ’6 

f 

— J 

+ 3 

— 1,^92 
— 166 
+ 9 '59 

+ »>, 
+ 3 

-40 
-13 
+ 2,389 
+ ^34 

-I,fs» 
->51 
+ 7,3 0 
+539 
+4 

+ 8ja 
+61,053 

o'*'®' 

+ 8,353 

+ 7S6 
+ 52,700 

+ 15 599 

+ 5^3 

+ 3,754 
+ 67 

+ 12, St 5 

+ 516 

+ 12^090 

*3,310 

*9.780 

+ ICO 
+ »54 

+ 32 

+ 559 
+ 12 

+ 4» 

+ 40 

+ 3 

+4S 
+ 3 

+ 53 
♦ 2>S 
+ 30 

+ 3*1 

+4 

+300 

+539 

+4.4f4 

+ 437 1 

+55 

+ 2 
+ 5 

+ 1,004 

+ 2 

+1(4 

-4 

+544 

+3,460 

+435 

+ 3*1 ; 
+ M3 1 

+ 57 
+ 13; 

♦ 1,055 

+37 
+ 7 
+ -’4 
+9 
+2£a 

+474 
+ ii| 

+ S33 

+ 143 

+ »M 

-13 

+1 

-u 

+ 96i 

♦ a,8;8 : 
+ 10 . 
+S3| 

+ 107 
+ 5^3 
+ 1 
+ 29 

+754 

+a,aa3 

+9 

+44 

*S6S 1 

*a 

+473 

*7,tso ; 

*$,199 

♦6,0*/ 
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Subsidiary Table V^I , — Migration between Burma and other parti of India 

compared for 1921 and igii. 





! 



1 

Excess (+) or 


Immierrants to Burma. ! 

Gtnisrr ants from Burma. 1 

Deficiency ( - ) of 

— 







Immigration. 


igai 1 

1911 

Variation. 

1931 

i 

19 . t j 

Varia- 

tion. 

[ 

1921 

IQtt 

I 

1 

3 1 

3 

4 1 

t 

c; 

^ ! 

7 

8 

9 

GRAND TOTAL 

r 

572,530 1 

493,699 

1 

I 

-h 78(831 j 

1 

19,036 ^ 

13,353 1 

-t 6,733 

653,444 

T 481,348 

British Territory 

646,695 482,022 . 

i 

-t 64,673 I 

i 

16,721 

i 

12,7 34 j 

1 3,987 

629,974 

469,288 

Assam 

t.5i .T ) . 


1 

( 

c 6,3' 5 ' 

) 

( 

-4,803 

( + 138,63; 

Bengal 

146,058 i j 

‘43,7 ‘7 i 

1 

+ 34.043 ; 

] 2,352 

> 5,083 

^3,73'| 

+ 143.706 

Bihar and Orissa 

jo,i8.jJ 


C >46 

) 

+ 20,043 

) - 

Niadtas 


>471360 

+. 25.151 

t,895 

3,03 t 

— 136 

+ 370,616 

+ 245.339 

Ajmer-Merwara 

40 ! 

109 

- 159 

48 


+48 

-8 

+ 199 

Andamans and 

tiS 

451 

-3-'3 

3,060 

1,7 19 

+341 

1,932 

- 1,368 

Nicobars. 

i 






Baluchistan 

29 i 

30 

— I 

3o3 

39 

+ 169 

- 179 

9 

Bombay and Aden 

12,816"^ 1 

13 ;»3 

+34 

668 

633 

+36 

-I 13,148 

+ 12,150 

Central Provinces 1 



+ 517 

68 

236 

— 168 

+ 997 

+ 3*2 

and Berar. 







Coorg 

3 

5 

— 3 

I 


1 

T 3 

+ 5 

North-West Kron- 

1(045 

740 

1 

+ 3'J5 

7» 

29 

+ 42 

+074 

+ 7lt 

tier Province. 




+69,406 


United Provinces 

70,767 

50.595 1+20,173 ! 

1 

1,36* 

1,426 

-65 

+ 49.169 

of Agra and 





Oudh. 









Punjab 

Delhi 

1 9,804 1 

25.595 

i 

—5054 

( 1.451 

1 77 

1 >,550 

- 33 

$+18353 

1 +60O 

[ 24,045 

State* and Agencies .. 

i 

16,765 j 

! 

8,718 

I 

8,047 

2,885 

619 

1,746 

- 14 400 

8,099 

Cochin 

1 

*58 

1 

53 

4 I03 

8 


8 

+ 147 

+ 53 

Travancore 

3W ; 

124 

+ 195 

19 

22 

-3 

+ 30O 

+ 102 

Other Madras 

54 ' 

704 

— 610 

30 


+ 30 

+ ■4 

+ 704 

S'atf t. 








Vanipur 

U505) 



C 1098 


+ 1,098 

+ 407 

} 

Bengal States 

49 [ 

t,449 

1-512 

] 


+9 

+ 30 

i +1449 

Bihar and Orissa 

Ml) 



C 7t 


+7* 

+ 356 

) 

States. 








Baluchistan States 

3 


-T- 2 




+ 3 


Barofla 

663 

136 

+526 

83 


+ 25 

+ 574 

+73 

Bombay States .. 

565 

39 

+ S6i6 

187 

+ 187 

+ 5,4'' 8 

+ 39 

Central India 

5^3 

331 

+ 284 

66 

'J 

+ 53 

+439 

+208 

Agency 

Central Provinces 

560 

'5 

+ 2S5 

13 

i 

+ 13 

+348 

+75 

States, 







Gwalior 

149 


+ 129 

4 

... 

+ 4 

+ '2S 


Hyderabad 

4Q4 

>.575 

-t,03i 

313 

1 185 

+ 38 

+381 

+*,39° 

Kashmir 

14) 

4,3 

-234 

8 

! 

+8 

+ 141 

+413 

Mysore State 

1,640 

933 

+ 707 

322 

*73 

+ 49 

+ ',3'8 

+660 

North-West Fron- 

13 

3 

+9 

24 

+ 24 

— 13 

1 ■*■3 

tier Province. 








j 

(Agency and 
Tribal Area). 





[ 




Punjab States ... 

i.i3» 

503 

+620 

t65 


+166 

+968 

1 +505 

Kajputana Agency 

.7»4i8 

t,;So 

+ 1/38 

27 

53 

-■26 

+3.19' 

i + ’.727 

Sikkhim 

i: 


+ ‘5 

4 

1 

+4 

+ tt 

United Provinces 

lot 

6S8 

j -537 

*9 

i '0 

+9 

+83 

+678 

States. 



1 

1 


j 



French and Portuguese 

651 

845 

-194 

s 

: - F 

? 

? -1 661 

; ?+846 

India. 





1 




India Unspecified 

8,419 

2.114 

1 6,305 


1 


+8.419 

1 

+2,114 

] 


• There are II immigrants from Aden to Qaima indaded in this Dumber; coiresconding figure* for the other columns arc not avadlable 
bat are not of significant magnitude. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Religion. 


72. Enumeration.— The instructions issued to the enumerating staff for 
obtaining the recoru upon which the statistics of religion in 1921 are based were 
as follows : — 


Ask every person to name the religion according to which he worships and 
record that. Carefully distinguish race from religion. Some Burmans and some Chinese 
profess the Mahomedan religion ; if they do you must write .\lahomedan for them in 
this column. 

For children ask the parents according to what religion the children are being brought 
up. Sometimes if mother and father have different religions some of the children have one 
and some the other religion ; the parents will tell you correctly lor each child. 

There are special things for you to remember about Hindus and Christians. 

(a) Hindus . — Ask every person who sa>s he is Hindu if he is a Jain, Sikh, Brahmo 
or Arya. ( 1 hese are special kinds of Hindus.) If he says he is none of these 
write Hindu-, if he is one of those write that name and do not write Hindu 
{h) Christians . — For Christians you must write the name of the sect below the word 
Christian. The .sects in Burma to which most Christians belong are those 
shown in the list below ; but there are others besides. If any person 
mentions a sect which is not in this list ask him w’l ether it is the same as one 
of these; if it is, write it down accordingly ; if not, write down what he says 
or ask him to write it himself or to show' you the name wmitten somewhere so 
that you can copy it correctly: — Church of England, Baptist, Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Greek, Lutheran, Armenian, Seventh Day Adventist. 

Catt/i#*. — Do not write Protestant. — That is not the name of a sect. If a person says 
he is a Protestant ask again for his sect ; mention the names of the sects given above, asking 
if lie belongs to any of those or to some other. Then he will understand and tell you. 


The special note about Hindus in the above instructions would probably 
receive severe criticism in most parts of India. But it was not intended for use 
in India by enumerators to whom some aspects at least of Hinduism w'ere 
familiar ; it was for use by Burman enumerators who have generally an exceed- 
ingly vague idea of Hinduism, and suppose that all Indians are either Hindus or 
(Mahomedaiis). The special instruction for Christians has regard to an 
effort which was made to secure the co-operation of the leaders in Burma of all the 
Christian churches tovards the attainment of a complete and correct record. 
VVith this_ object a letter was issued five months before the census to the Deputy 
Commissioner of every district pointing out the principal difficulties met in 
the enumeration of Christians at previous censuses and asking them to take 
measures to meet these. It was suggested that Christian enumerators should be 
appointed wherever there w'as a sufficient number of Christians to render that 
course advisable, and that the Deputy Commissioner should enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the leader of each denomination of Christians in his district in instructing 
persons of his denomination how to reply to the question about their religion. 
It was suggested that all clergymen and pastors should make an announce- 
ment of the reply proper for their denomination at each service held in 
February or March up to the date of the census, so that the whole of every 
congregation would he quite familiar with the proper term ; and that in addition 
every church or other community which issued a magazine or any kind of 
periodical should include instructions on the same point in every issue from the 1st 
February to the i8th March. It was further suggested that all clergymen and 
pastors should prepare slips of paper with the names of their denomination 
written upon them in the language of the local enumeration-record and should 
distribute these to all members of their church who were likely to have any 
difficulty in getting their denomination properly recorded ; special attention was 
drawn to the need for this in the cases of Karens and Tamils who would often be 

that a similar difficulty might arise even in the case of Europeans where the record 
was maae by an enumerator not acquainted with English, and it was suggested 
that in such cases the enumerators should ask the person to make his owlfecwd 
of hjs religion. Attention was also drawn to the modification of these suggestions 
needed in the areas of the non-synchronous census. At the same time a coov of 
th,s ie„er wa. sent to the leader of every church or denomtaZ in The PrevYnce 
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with another letter explaining more fully the object of the suggestions and asking 
for his co-operation by adopting a single definite name to be used in recording his 
denomination, by communicating that name to all pastors and other leaders 
of that denomination in all districts, and by asking these to get into communica- 
tion with the Deputy Commissioners of their respective districts and to give them 
all possible assistance in obtaining a correct record. This appeal was also 
published in the newspapers at the time, so that any omission amongst the 
addressees would be remedied ; and a reminder, with a supplerrentary copy of the 
letters, was sent to each addressee a little before the preliminary enumeration began. 

73. Statistics . — The first division of the people for census tabulation is 
everywhere sex ; but immediately after this the Indian census takes religion as the 
basis of its classification, and in all the other provinces of India this classification 
by religion underlies nearly every census table. Thus Imperial Tables VII and 
VIII show civil condition and literacy respectively by age and sex in each of 
the religious classes ; and religion underlies the classification by caste and race in 
other tables. As the census of Burma has been undertaken as a part of the 
census of India it has been necessary to follow this system even in Burma where 
it is not so appropriate. Some concessions however have been made at the 
census of 1921 to the special conditions of Burma, and in the tables of this 
census religion plays a less important part than in those of previous censuses, and 
has to some eictent been replaced by race as the basis of classification. 
Indeed, apart from Table XV which classifies Christians by sect. Imperial 
Tables VII and VIII which have just been described are the only tables not 
directly devoted to religion in which religion is the real basis of the classification. 
Imperial Table V classifies completely by religion the population of each census 
town, and Imperial Table VIA classifies in the same way the population of the 
whole province and of each district. Provincial Table I classifies the population 
of each township by religion, but gathers all the religions which have few adherents 
in Burma into one class of Others. Imperial Table VI B, which is a table specially 
devised for Burma and has no counterpart in the census tables of other 
provinces, divides the adherents in each district of the numerically important 
religions other than Christianity into broad racial classes and thus affords some 
connection between the religious and the racial basis of classification ; for 
Christians a similar classification is afforded by Parts 1 and II of Imperial 
Table XV. I mperial Table XIII which classifies the population by race gives a 
classification by religion of the major part of some races and also classifies 
the whole population simultaneously by peoples and religions. In addition the 
following subsidiary tables have been prepared and appended to this chapter : — 

I. — General distribution of the population by religion and its variation 
since 1S91. 

II. — Proportion of each religion per 10,000 persons in each district and 
natural division at each census since 1891. 

HI. — Statistics of certain classes of Hindus, Mafiomedans and Christians in 
each natural division. 

IV. — Distribution by religion of the population in each natural division inside 
and outside census towns. 

V.— Proportion of certain religions in each 10,000 population of certain age 
groups. 

VI.— Distribution of Christians of indigenous and of Indian races by natural 
divisions in 1911 and 1921. 

Vll. — Distribution ot Christians by race in 1921, 1911 and 1891. 

74. The Meaning of the Stati sties. — Many attempts have been made 
to define Reiigion, but the principal impression obtained by comparing the defini- 
tions is their extreme diversity and inadequacy. One writer has defined religion 
as that which is both good and beautiful ; this seems to be a reminiscence of the 
princesses of the fairy tales, and even when it is explained as a “ combination of 
a true feeling for beauty with that force in man which makes for goodwill ”, one 
does not seem to get much real help. Another view is that religion is a means 
of attaining one’s ends by the propitiation of spirits. This covers a wide field ; 
but its exclusion of pure Buddhism is rather a serious defect in Burma, W'here 
Buddhism claims the great majority of the people. The difficulty is due to the 
extreme breadth of the concept of religion, and the tendency to confine the term 
to a particular class of religions or even to what is regarded as the one true 
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religion. For the purposes of the census no definition of religion was needed of 
given. Large bodies of men are willing or eager to accept one of the labels 
Bwidhht^ Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian, as an indication of a certain outlook 
upon and attitude towards the universe ; and generally the acceptance of one of 
these labels implies the adherence to certain beliefs, the professed obedience to 
certain rules of conduct, *and, in the case of Hindus at least, the acceptance also 
of certain principles of social orj^anisation. The label in fact implies a certain 
type of culture or orientation of life. As a rule each label is held to forbid the 
claim or assignment of any of the others / and the psychological and mental 
attitude towards the universe, and the immediate consequences of this, represented 
by any particular one of these tour labels which is chosen by a person, is by 
common consent called his religion. Then for all others the term religion is 
conveniently used to denote that which fills in their minds the place occupied by 
these four religions in the minds of their adherents ; and the instruction to 
enumerators which was reproduced at the beginning of this chapter was designed 
to obtain the proper record according to this definition. 

The meaning of the label Buddhist, which was claimed by five-sixths of the 
population, forms the subject of the next article. Following that are articles 
dealing with animism and the religions of the Chinese. No discussion of the 
meaning of the other labels used is necessary or appropriate in this report. 


75. Buddhism . — Since for the purposes of the census the religion of each 
person is the label which he claimed at his enumeration, the class tabulated as 
Buddhist is logically correctly described as'such. But it would not follow that the 
people of this class are Buddhists according to the ordinary meaning of that term ; 
and accordingly, having regard to the large part of the population concerned, it is 
desirable to give some consideration to the right of those people to claim that label. 

The opinion expressed by Air. Eales in the census report of 1891 was that 
there was really very little Buddhism amongst the Burmese; he was “struck 
with the very vague notion which the ordinary lay Burman has about the religion 
he professes ”, and In each subsequent census report there has been quoted his 
description of Burmese Buddhism as “ a thin veneer of philosophy laid over the 
main structure of Shamanistic belief ” or devil-worship. To this Mr. Lowis added 
in the census report of igoi : “ Let but the veneer be scratched, the crude 

animism that lurks below must out To the end of time the Buddhism 

of the Burmese will never be anything more than a polish.” These opinions 
were accepted also by Mr. Morgan Webb in the census report of 191 1, and they 
have hitherto passed unquestioned in official publications. But there is some- 
thing more to be said. 

It is interesting first to consider a curiously similar opinion, in which the 
similarity was implied even more than stated, in the reports on Christianity in 
England as it was revealed in the war of 1914-18. There are numerous passages 
in the literature of the time which give the same views ; two written from differ- 
ent standpoints are quoted here : — 

"before the war it may well be doubted if outside certain limited circles there was 
any real and deep knowledge of the sacred writings among the vast majority of our coun- 
trymen. Inquiries made from various quarters into the mind of the youth of our nation in 
the armies have revealed a startling ignorance as to religious truth, which makes it ve'^y 
difficult to believe that their minds have ever been brought into intelligent contact with the 
truths of revelation. None who have any real first-hand knowledge of the mind of the 
younger generation will maintain that most of them have had anything but the dimmest 
knovyledge of the deeper meaning of the literature of Revelation. It may well be Questioned 
if this was not also true even of that fraction brought up within the churches, ” ’ 

[Dr. Cairns; Thi Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, 1918.] 


Europe is still considered, in common parlance, as a Christian continent It 

may be doubted, however, whether in any real or deep sense, European society or 
any considerable proportion of European men and women, in any one of the seventy gene- 
rations which have elapsed since Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire, has ever accepted, or even endeavoured to understand and apply the teachini? 
and outlook of its Founder, /here has indeed never been a generation without Christians, 
but their influence upon public affairs has been limited and intermittent The 

ex-Churcl, school scholars who fought in France were found by the chaolains'tn he a, 
■gnorant of the faith and as indifferent to their ministrations, as their more reputedly godless 
comrades. ■ • . . The war has often been described a.s proof of the im^uotenL^of the 

Christian Churches. It would be truer to say that modern life L a whole is a demonstration 
that neither the world nor the churches have even attempted to be Christian.” 

[A. E. Zimmern; Europe tn Convalescence, 1922.] 
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These seem to put in a different light the " vague notion which the ordinary 
lay Burman has about the religion he professes,” particularly when regard is had 
to the compactness of England, the wide extension there not only of literacy but 
of the practice of reading, and the activity of the various Christian Churches. 
For my own part I have often been struck with the fullness of knowledge of quite 
slightly educated Burmans and even of some ordinary uneducated cultivators 
about their religion. Regard must be paid to variations in different localities. 
All over the well-cultivated parts where the bulk of the people live there are 
numerous Buddhist monasteries and pagodas which keep their religion continuously 
before the eyes and in the minds of the people ; the children go to school in the 
monastery ; the monks preach and at least the older folk listen to them ; the same 
older folk spend frequent days in meditation. The younger adults may seem to 
be careless and to give only a passing thought to their religion on special occa- 
sions, but they have in their hearts the firm intention of copying their elders 
when their own time comes ; possibly some critics of Burmese Buddhism have 
known other countries in w'hich other religions prevailed but the younger men 
behaved in the same way. As one goes out to the less populated parts one 
finds the influence of the monks in spreading a knowledge of Buddhism grows 
less. Monasteries are few'er and more widely scattered ; people have less inter- 
course not only with monks but with each other ; their minds have less 
development altogether, and with this there is less knowledge and realisation of 
Buddhism. These also are the people who in a superficial w'ay see more of the 
working of physical nature, for which they are inexorably compelled to furnish 
some explanation ; and if they devi.se or support explanations which seem to some 
to be not strictly in accord wdth their religion, they are not the only people who 
have done so They represent a stage through which the more advanced part 
of the people have passed ; but they are not typical of the population and they 
are on their way to the stage which the typical part has reached. Of some of 
these it may be said nith some truth that animism is their religion and Buddhism 
a veneer, but there is not the same truth in applying that to the typical Burmese 
villager. Not that he is free from all that is not Buddhist. An advanced religion 
when first given to a people never finds in their minds a clean slate to w'rite upon. 
The heritage of many generations is not completely blotted out even in its leaders 
by an intellectual assent to new ideas ; and the masses of the people only follow 
far behind their leaders, combining a little and a little more of the new religion 
with the old. Thus no advanced religion is quite the same as it is expounded 
by its teachers and as it is regarded by the masses of their followers ; and ihe 
evistence of many non- Buddhist beliefs and practices amongst the Burmese 
Buddhists would not be a denial of their claim to be Buddhists. 

What moreover is Buddhism? Gotama’s doctrines were the outcome of a 
development of thought amongst Hindus which began long before his day, and 
Buddhism as he taught it involved many ideas which had come down from earlier 
stages of culture. His teaching was naturally directed to his new and specific 
doctrines, and the current culture of the time w'as a background which his teach- 
ing generally took for granted except in so far as he proposed to change it. 
After Gotama’s day, and especially after the great promulgation of his religion 
by Asoka, there was in India a continual decline from his standpoint and a 
continual approximation of the Buddhist views to those of the other philosophies 
and religions of India. The belief in a soul w'as revived and gradually gained the 
upper hand, and presently the popular gods and superstitions were once more 
favoured by Buddhists themselves. Buddhism at last faded away and gave place 
to a re-instatement of the old popular Hindu pantheon transformed and enlarged. 
It may be said that Asoka’s mission came to Burma before this decline took place. 
But although so much mystery conceals the true account of the origin of 
Buddhism in Burma, it is certain that Burma was not converted in a day or in a 
year ; and even if the origin of Burmese Buddhism is assigned to Asoka’s mission, 
it is clear that a stream of other teachers must have come and that their views 
would be coloured by the changes going on in India. In any case Buddhism, 
even in its heyday in India, included much of the old religion and culture which 
had preceded it ; and this must be true of the Buddhism which was brought to 
Burma and there came into contact with the previous culture of the Burmese and 
Talaings or their forbears. Thus Thakya Min, the King of the Nats, or spirits, 
whatever he may have been before, became the Burmese interpretation of the old 
Hindu god Indra ; and his nats are the beings that inhabit his sphere. There has 
been a confusion of thought between the who are the devas of the six abodes 
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(in Burmese, nat~pyi~chauk-tap) and the local animistic nats, and often a 
Burman speaking of the former is wrongly supposed to be speaking of the latter 
or is himself confusing the two. Originally no doubt the nats were the spirits of 
the primitive pre-Buddhist religion, and there are still nats everywhere in every 
village, forest, or field. But generally the Burmese attitude to the nats, although 
it was not learned from him, is that of Confucius, who gave the advice : " Pay all 
respect to spiritual beings, but keep them at a distance.” The Burmese Buddhist 
in the ordinary populated parts of the province makes offerings to the nmis 
because that is the way of defending himself against them ; this is not a contradic- 
tion of his Buddhism, but like the fence he builds around a lonely new settlement 
in the jungle to keep out tigers at night, it is to ensure a continuance of the life 
and conditions in which Buddhism may be practised. Even the so-called nat- 
worship has been modified by Buddhism ; and it is difficult to accept the 
description of it as Shamanism with all the connotations of frenzy and priestcraft 
which go with that name. There are no priests of the «a/-vvorship ; the na/s are 
simply essential facts of the universe of which each person imust take account 
just as he does of gravity, friction, inertia and fire. There are still a few fiat- 
festivals held, such as that at Taungbyon near Mandalay where certain women 
dance after nats have taken possession of them ; but these are about as represen- 
tative of Burmese thought as Jack-in-the-Green is of English. Much of the 
»a/-culture is on the same footing as the fairy-tales in the folklore of Europe ; the 
rest is simply Burmese science. 


Actually the^ Burman thinks and speaks as a rule of his whole national 
culture as Buddhism. Instead of postulating the Mahayana and Hinayana 
schools of Buddhism and rejecting as not Buddhism all that will not fit these 
moulds, we should rather define Buddhism in Burma as the religion of the 
Burman with its modifications amongst the Shans and other indigenous races. 
In recent years the opinion has grown, particularly through study of inscriptions 
and frescoes m Pagan, that the Mahayanist influence upon Burmese Buddhism 
though less than the Hinayamst, has been considerably greater than was formerly 
supposed. Burmese Buddhism however is not simply the result of a clash 
between the Mahayana and Hinayana schools ; with each of those came a whole 
^ partially absorbed by the Burmese and Talaings and combined 

with their own native cultures and modified by their outlooks ; and there have 
since been centuries of development in which, although fresh inspiration has 
frequently been sought from India and particularly from Ceylon, the national 
mind has still selected and sifted and interpreted all that has been received Thus 
Burmese Buddhism is a national product which cannot be adequately described 
m terms invented to describe Buddhism in India, Tibet and Ceylon. Kit iT^ 

fiotama, the Four Noble Truths, 
fore be ^ Buddhism caunol there- 


eu- U Aninnsm.—The instructions to enumerators quoted at the bejrinnincr nf 

that for every person should b\ shSwn the S"«h“ 

races of the province was really an exceptil To this t efuse Lch 
no conception of claiming to belong to any particular relieion • thev 
one rehpon and are therefore uneSneiousT? havTng any Son at all slrS ^ 
the aurunsts proper should be regarded as the'negItivMsf alngsr th^ 

^ spirit-worshippers because 

I i Females. claim auy ottc of the recognised 

IS of course another negative 

'W.15! amongst the educated population who 

: hey asserted hat they had no religion; but 

Total . .. and would have only very few members 

T.UI 3„,,„ 333,3,, Sn,w , ‘h' definition of 

recorded ^ Those actually 

shOTn by the figures of Imperial Table Via however include as is 

Table I, a number of Chinese and IndiaL to „h ^ ^Produced In Margiial 

lion presents some difficulty The-rcr.^ “PP.'‘“"°" the descrip- 

j nese cases are discussed in .Articles 77 
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and 78 where it is shown that they would have been better recorded otherwise than 
as animists. This term should therefore be applied only to the 593,822 persons 
of indigenous races for whom it was recorded. 

77- Religion of the Chinese. — The particular religion recorded for 
Chinese was largely a matter of accident. There may be a few exceptional people 
here and there ; but generally there is no real difference of religion between the 
14,131 Chinese w'ho were recorded as Confucians and the 103,340 who were 
recorded as animists and a large part (though perhaps not the majority) of the 
28,959 who were recorded as Buddhists. This diversity of the record is due to 
the ignorance of Chinese culture on the part of enumerators. The ordinary 
Burman regards the religion of the ordinary Chinaman as largely a matter of 
texts, joss-sticks and fireworks ; and he probably regards the writings rather as 
magic than as texts. He knows that the Chinese often behave like Buddhists in 
lighting candles at the pagoda, and praying or at least making obeisance there ; 
but all sorts of people do that, and the Burman does not regard a man as a 
Buddhist merely because he occasionally worships in the Buddhist fashion. 
Spirit-worship indeed is the description which any ordinary Burman will give of the 
religion of an ordinary Chinaman, Some follow Buddhism more closely than others, 
especially those who are partly of Burmese and only partly of Chinese descent. 
Some of the latter indeed are possibly as thoroughly Buddhist as the Burmaa; but 
they generally cling in some measure to the Chinese view. In some cases pro- 
bably a Chinaman was asked. if he took refuge in Buddhism, and merely answered 
in the affirmative without troubling to say that he combined other religions with it. 
There are of course differences of religion amongst Chinamen nominally of the 
same religion corresponding to differences of education and status, just as 
there are differences amongst those associated under the name of Buddhist 
or Christian ; but the records of Confucianism probably represent generally 
not a greater leaning of certain Chinese to the teaching of Kung Fu, but a little 
erudition on the part of the enumerator or his supervising officer. In very few cases 
was a record actually made of Confucianism. For a few tabulated as Confuciau 
the record was the Burmese for Chinese religicn-* but for the great majority the 
actual record was Confusion. This name was not altogether wrong for the 
Burmese view of the varying combinations of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoist animism which make up the religions of Chinamen ; but it is hardly possible 
to use it as the name of a class in the tabulation, and for want of a better word 
the texmChinestsm will be used in this chapter for the religion of the ordinary 
Chinaman. Chinesism is largely animist in character but there is certainly 
something different from the ordinary animism of primitive races like the Chins 
in the animism of China, where a spirit which persistently rejects prayers or 
sacrifices may be punished by deprivation of rank or banishment. f It is therefore 
proper to take out the Chinese from amongst the total recorded as animists 
in Imperial Table 

VIa and combine ‘ 2* Chinese classified by religioa. | 

their number with ^ 
the number re- j 
corded as Confu- 1 
cians. Amongst 
the Chinese shown 
as Buddhists a 
large proportion 
are doubtlessly 
distinctly different 
in religion from 
the ordinary 
Chinamen;butthe 
majority have still 
a leaning to Chine- 
sism, and for a 
large number the 

record of Bud- ir n . ol- 

was as much an accident of that of Confusion for ethers. Ifall the Chinese 

Buddhists are reckoned undtr Chinesism the error caused in the number of 

* Tayok hatha, moie properly translated perl aps as Chinese culture. 

t H. A. Giles^CA«n<i« Literature. 
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B^dhists will be negligible and that for Chtnestsm will not be large and will be less 
than if they are all reckoned as Buddhists. The Confucians shown in Imperial 
Table VIa were all Chinese by race, and the numbers of these and of Chinese of 
other religions (taken from Imperial Tables ViB and XV) are collected in Marginal 
Table 2, where the numbers of Yiinnanese included in the total of Chinese are 
separately shown. 

78. Accuracy of the Statistics. — The questions put by enumerators to 
discover what religion each person desired to have recorded for him necessarily 
took various forms according to the language used and the mentality of the enu- 
merator and of the person for whom he was making a record. In the majority of 
c^ses the enumerator would be recording for a co-villager whose religious 
practices were as well known to him as his own ; and he would probably record 
Bvddhiti without asking, and get a mere gesture of confirmation as he mentioned 
it. In the case of an Indian I am afraid the enquiry would commonly be reduced 
to a Burmese articulation of Turn Hindu walla hai ? turn Mahomet walla hat f 
But generally the practical effect would be to induce the person interrogated to 
indicate correctly the religion which he desired to have recorded for him, and 
there is no reason to suppo.se that the record was not generally made honestly 
and accurately. The tradition of tolerance in Burma is too strong and universal 
for anything else to be believed without good evidence, and there is no evidence 
at all of any deliberate falsification of the record in this particular. 

It is not possible to put the question, What is your religion ? to an animist of 
a primitive race in any intelligible form. But no hair-splitting is necessary to 
obtain a correct record for such cases. As a rule the enumerator wmuld know 
that animism was usually the proper record for the kind of people he was 
enumerating; and unless he knew there were Buddhists or Christians in the 
neighbourhood he would probably record %pirit-worshiffer for a whole village 
without troubling to enquire for each individual. As enumerators in such cases 
were generally clerks acting under the close supervision of an administrative 
bfficer, the errors arising in this way would be negligible. 

More errors would arise in the enumeration of Indians in the towns and well- 
populated -parts of Lower Burma. In some cases Indian enumerators were 
employed, but most were Burmese. As a rule however small colonies of Indians 
in dr near Burmese villages include some who know enough Burmese to under- 
stand the enquiry about religion and would prompt their friends with the proper 
answer, while in villages or towns which have larger colonies the enumerator 
would be able to get the help of some Burmans who have a smattering of Hin- 
dustani. Thus for persons who understood Burmese the record would generally 
be correct, and probably not many errors in the record would arise even for those 
who knew only Hindustani. Doubtlessly many enumerators recorded Hindu 
itnmediately, even without enquiry, for Indians of certain kinds who are distinguished 
by economy in clothing or have that general appearance which the more or less 
contemptuous Burman associates with the term Hindu-kala. Enquiry about 
their religion from uneducated Tamil or Telugu labourers who knew little or 
nothing of either Burmese or Hindustani would be difficult even in the towns, but 
there help would generally be forthcoming from an interpreter. To an Indian 
in an ordinary village the enumerator would probably explain volubly in uncora- 
prehended Burmese what he wanted to know, and bystanders would commonly 
throw in remarks in the same language intended to assist ; the distracted Indiah 
would probably find one arm pulled this way and one arm pulled another by 
persons eager to explain the question to him ; pantomime would be freely called 
upon to help; and eventually ti e enumerator would decide to record Hindu, ani 
would generally be right in this The 6,425 Indians recorded as animists would 
have been better recorded as Hindus because they differed in no way religiously 
from a large class of those who were so recorded ; the primitive Indian tribes who 
are called animists in India do not migrate to Burma, and these are only the 
people ^ho happened to be enumerated by a rustic Burman who had little 
conception of religions other than Buddhism and spirit-worship, and really meant 
non-Buddhist by his record. In future censuses, whether race is substituted fcr 
religion or not as the fundamental basis of classification, all animist Indians in 
Burma should be put into one class with Hindus. It is probable that some Indian 
Chnstians have been recorded as Hindus ; this is discussed in a Note at the 
end of this chapter, and although the number of the correction is vague it seems 
probable that it is below 5,000. Thus the total recorded number of Hindus is 
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^gmehted by the inclusion of some Christians and reduced by the omisaon of 
6,425 Indkns recorded as animists and may therefore be taken as having ao vety 
serious error, A transfer of 5,000 from Hindus to Roman Catholics means an 
increase of two per cent from 257,106, to 262,000 Christians ; but as only a part 
of these 5^000 were firmly attached to the Christian church the error is not as 
large as at first appears and the recorded figures for Christians will also be 
treated as correct in the remainder of this report. 

The number of Theosophists cannot be regarded as correct ; and I have 
verified, by examination of the enumeration record, that although none are shown 
in the tables as Christian Scientists or as “ No religion ” there were some for 
whom these records were made. There has evidently been an error in transfer- 
ring the records for these persons to the slips used to represent them in 
tabulation, but 1 have been unable to discover the religion to which any of these 
have been assigned. The numbers involved are in any case only a few units, and 
it would be a mere waste of time and money to endeavour to correct such small 
errtH's as are involved ; these errors were not discovered until the tabulation had 
advanced so far that the waste would have been comparatively large. There 
may possibly have been other records too which have disappeared in tabulation. 
But so far as I can discover the numbers actually given for any minor religion 
other than Confucianism are sufficiently correct. In any case the total number 
of adherents of any of them, after the Confucians have been transferred to 
Ghinesism, is so few that the numbers involved in any possible errors are of no 
importance in comparison with the numbers of Buddhists, Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Christians or Chinesists. 


3. Distribution by Religion. 


Religion. 


Buddhist 

Animist 

Hindu 

Mahomedan 

Cliristian 

Chinesism 

Minor religions 


Total 


AsEnumeratcd^ 

Cotiected. 

Persons. 

Males, 

Female*. 


11,172,984 

.<;, 505.877 

5,667,107 


592,829 

293,467 

* 99.355 

484,132 

490,857 

383,182 

107/675 

500,599 

500,599 

314,5*7 

186*06$ 

257,106 

257,106 

13V98 

134^608 

14,131 

146,430 

99,962 

46468 

8,308 

8,308 

6,003 

a, 3 «^ 

13,169,099 ! 
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79. Comparative Numbers by Religion. — Marginal Table 3 shows 

the distribution of 
the population first 
according to the 
actual enumeration 
and then with the 
corrections for 
Indian Animists 
and 'Chinese sug- 
gested in Articles 77 
and 78 the “ as enu- 
merated ” figures 
shown ioxChinesism 
being really thQse 
for Confucianism. 

Aootwding to the corrected figures the whole population of Burma except only about 
I in 1,600 is tabulated in one or other of the six classes Buddhist, Animist, 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian and Chinesist. Amongst these six classes the 
Buddhists are much the most numerous. Non- Buddhists number roughly two 
millions altogether or only 1 5 per cent, of the whole population. Buddhists ate 
more than five-and-a-half times as numerous as all the non- Buddhists' put 
together, and are nearly nineteen times as numerous as the Animists who are the 
neSct most numerous class. The Hindus and Mahomedans each form about a 
quarter of the non-Buddhists, the latter being slightly the more numerous ; while 
the Christians number a little more than half as many as each of these. 

Marginal Table 4 shows the relative magnitudes of the corrected* numbers 
of Marginal Table 3 in a form more 
readily grasped; Amongst the wmmEn 
of the province seven-eighths are Bud- 
dhists, while Hindus make only one- 
sixtieth and Mahomedans one-thirty- 
fourth. Amongst males the propor- 
tions of* Hindus and Mahomedans are 
gjreater because of the excess of males 
aiiiongst immigrant Indians of these 
religions ; but even so the Hindu and 
Mahomedan males together make up 
only 10 per cent of the whole male 
population. 


4 . Average distributioo of 2,000 persons by reli^on, 29 SL 

Religion, i 

Persons. 

Males, 

Renmiee; 

Buddhist 

848 

817 1 

881 

Animist ... ' 

45 

44 

47 

Hindu ... ; 

37 

57 

»7 

Mahomedan 

38 

46 

99 

Christian ... , 

20 

20 

19 

Chinesist ... 

11 

15 

7 

Others 

t 

1 


Total ... ! 

] 

t/OOO 
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The relative numbers of the various religions are shown again in thb 
marginal diagram which is drawn on a scale of one square inch for a million 
persons with males to the left and females to the right of the centre-line. The 
total numbers for each religion include the shaded as well as the white portions 

of the strips. The 
horizontal strips 
into which the area 
for each sex of 
Buddhists is divid- 
ed represent'a num- 
ber equal to the 
total of the same 
sex of all other 
religions together; 
so that it is^at once 
obvious that there 
are about 4'5 times 
as many Buddhist 
as other males and 
more than 7 times 
as many Buddhist 
as other females. 
The relative insig- 
iiificance of the 
number outside the 
six main religions 
is clearly shown by 
the small area at 
top of the diagram 
which has only 
one-half the depth 
of the strips below 

it ; and the marked inequality of the numbers of the sexes amongst Mahomedans 
and Chinesists and particularly amongst Hindus will be more clearly realised 
by some from the diagram than from the figures. The hached portions of 
the diagram represent immigrants, so that the white portions represent 
the Burma-born of each religion.* The approximate equality of the sexes 
in the Burma- born instead of the marked inequality in the total numbers 
of Chinesists, Mahomedans and Hindus is perhaps the first feature noticed. 
The total non-Buddhist white area is a trifle (about one-thirty-ejghth part) larger 
than one-half of one of the divisions of the Buddhist male ’area, so that the 
Buddhists of either sex are shown to be between 8 and 9 times as numerous as 
indigenous persons of all other religions together. The small proportion of 
Hindus in the indigenous population is also brought out vividly by the diagram, 
as well as the small proportion of immigrant Christians of either sex and of 
immigrant Mahomedan females ; in either sex or in both the indigenous Maho- 
medans are 3 to 3*5 times as numerous as the indigenous Hindusf, and this ratio 
is still 2 to 2’5 even if the Burma Moslems and other indigenous races are 
excluded. But in Marginal Tables 16, 17 and iSof Chapter XI it will be shown 
that the exclusion of Akyab District would make a great difference to these 
ratios. 

A comparison of the proportions of each religion in each ten-yearly age- 
group beginnmgat 5 to 15 is furnished by Subsidiary Table V of this Chapter. 
Naturally the proportions of Hindus and Mahomedans are highest and of Bud- 
dhists least in the age-groups between 15 and 45 to which most immigrants 
belong, ® 
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80. Variation in Comparative Numbers.— The numbers of adherents 
of each ol the major religions which have been recorded in Imperial Table VI at 

• Estimates have been used in marking the Burma-born portions of Chinese a^d Christians h„t rk, 
^iraum possible errors in these are too sra »ll to be perceived in a diagram on this scale Mo«t nf 

are immigrants but this is not shown as It would confuse this small po.'tion of the diagram fmmi 

be only a tiny spelk in the ^tirSiet 

t The term indigtnous Hindu used In this article should be distineuished from Hindu 
It mesne a Hmdu born and enumerated in Burma. Similarly for Mahomedans. 
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1911 . 
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Buddhist 

84} 
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885 
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Hindu 

37 

3a 

as 

23 

\ Mahomedao 

38 

35 

33 

33 

; Christian ... 

20 

17 

14 

t6 

1 Others 

57 

59 

40 

as 

1 Total ... 

i 1 

1,000 

liOOO 

1,000 

1,000 


each census are translated in Subsidiary Tables I and H at the end of thi s 
chapter into proportionate numbers per 10,000 of population. Corrections in the 
figures for earlier censuses cannot be made exactly because records of the numbers 
of Indian animists and of Chinese of each religion are not available ; but, as Indian 
animists are few absolutely and Chinese Buddhists are few compared with the 
total of Buddhists, the figures 

of Marginal Table 5, in which ; s. corrected proponionaldUtribatlo. by religion. 

the former are ignored and | 

estifnates are made for the ' Rcugion. i imi. ism. noi. lasi. 

latter, are approximately i 

correct. A further correction ’ Buddhist 845 857 885 905 

has been made because in the I ?? 

, , . , Mahomedao 30 35 33 33 

tables of the census of I9II it | Christian ... 20 17 14 *6 

was assumed that all ' the j Others .. 57 59 4 ° *5 

population in the estimated i 

areas were animists, whereas 1 Total ... r.ooo 1,000 1,000 1,000 

in the census of 192 1 it has been ! ! 

shown that a considerable 

number of them were Buddhists ; Marginal fable 5 has accordingly been correc- 
ted on the assumption that Buddhists and animists^ were in the same proportion 
in those areas in 1911 as in 1921. I^he proportion of Hindus has continually 
approached that of Mahomedans, but only because of the immense number of 
male Hindu immigrants. The increase of Christians and decrease of Others is 
due to conversions of animists to Christianity. The decline in the proportion of 

Buddhists does not represent a decline in their absolute numbers but a slower 
rate of increase than the Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians. The increase of 
these religions relative to that of Buddhism has in fact been even greater than 
Marginal Table 5 shows, because the figures of that table are affected by the 
successive extensions of the census area, which have depressed slightly the 
proportions of these three religions by bringing in additional Buddhists 
and Animists. Subsidiary Table VIII of Chapter I shows the increases 
for the main religions in each of the last two decades in the area enume- 
rated at the beginning of that decade ; and the figures of that table 
which show the percentage of increase are reproduced in Marginal Table 6. 
This limitation of area is not quite fair to the Hindus and Mahomedans 

because the people of these religions in the areas of ^ 

the census extensions are migrants from the areas g. Percentage increase from census to | 

represented in the table ; but the numbers of such cemm corrected tor change, ot area. 

migrants are too small to affect the percentages Rdigion. | loii-a 

shown, according to which Hindus and Mahomedans 

have been increasing more rapidly than the total ,i^|| I g ,5 

population, while the Buddhists have increased j Buddhist ... I 8 13 

more slowly than that total. If the comparable : ^ "h'l,“n,edan ’ ^9 *4 

area in which the variation of the population was ! __J| 

measured in Chapter I is considered, the propor- 
tions of Buddhists in 1,000 of the total population in 1901, 1911 and 198I 
respectively are 893, 879, 870. The decrease in 1901- ii is here less than in 
Marginal Table 5 because the additions of animists brought in by extensions of 
the census are discounted, but the decrease in 1 91 1-21 is the same. ^ The number 
of Buddhists converted to other religions is negli^ble, and the continued decline 
in their proportions is due chiefly to the immigration of Hindus, Mahoine dans and 
Chinese. In the last decade there has been an added cause iii the simultaneity 
of a low rate of natural increase among Buddhists with a high rate amongst 
Indians. This cause is discussed further in Chapter V in connection with the 
age-distribution of the Indian population ; and it is shown there that the condi- 
tions have changed in or about 192 1 so that the natural rate of increase among 
Buddhists tends now to become the higher. A forecast of this tendency is already 
shown in Subsidiary Table V of this chapter in which the proportion of Buddhists 
in that part of the whole population which is between the ages of 15 and 25 is 
seen to be larger than in 1911, in spite of the large number of immigrants 
between those ages who have come since that year. The increased proportion 
of Buddhists in this age-group indicates that the Buddhists will be increased by a 
larger proportion of the children born in the decade 1921 -31, or at any rate in 
the latter half of it, than in the previous decad^- This conclusion will be clearer 
«iter Chapter V has been read. 


Hindus 


Mahomedans 


0, Percentage increase from census to 
census corrected tor changes of area. 

Reli^on, j ldll*2l 

l.’ol-ll. 

All ... j 9 

IS 

j Buddhist ... 1 8 

13 

: Hindu ... 1 34 

36 

j Mahomedao , 19 
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7. Buddhists classified by Race. 


Race. 

Persons, 

jPro portion 
‘ per l 0 i ,0 
of whole. 

Burma Group 

8,614 ggi 

’ 77 t 

Talaings 

3*1, 68g 

29 

Karens 

943,878 

84 

Shans 

i,oog,75o 

90 

Other indigen- 

273,174 

: *5 

ous races. 



Indo-Burma ^ 

781 


races. 



Indians 

7.155 

I 

Others . . j 

566 

; ' 

Total . ' 

Ii,i 72 ,g 84 

1 1,000 


8l. Religion and Race. — Imperial Table VIB gives for the first time 

an analysis by race of the population of each 
religion, and some of its entries are amplified by 
Imperial Table XIII ; but in this article the 
figures will be slightly modified in accordance 
with the transfer of Chinese to Chinesisra. For 
Christians the figures are obtained from Imperkd 
Tables XIII, XV and XVI without correction 
for Roman Catholics tabulated as Hindus. 

The Buddhists are classified by race 
in Marginal Table 7. More than three- 
quarters belong to the Burma group of races, 
and this is still true if we exclude the Danuj 
Intha, Taungyo and other races (Ap to A16 in 
Imperial Table XIII) and regard only the 
Burmese proper and their particularly close 
relatives such as the Arakanese and Tavoyans. 
“ -- Shans make up one-eleventh of all the 

Buddhists, Karens one-twelfth, Talaings one-thirty-fourth and all other indigenous 
races one-fortieth Only a little over one Buddhist in 1,600 is an Indian. 

The Hindus are of course practically all Indians. The exceptions are 6,889 
Kathe or Manipuri Hindus who have been treated in this census as an indi- 
genous race of the Chin Group, and 9 male and 3 female Singhalese. Less 
than one-seventh of the male and less than three-sevenths of the female Hindus 
were born in Burma ; almost exactly three-quarters of the whole are immigrants 
amongst whom females form only a very small proportion. Subsidiary Table III 
gives some statistics of interest relating to Hindus, Sikhs, Aryas and Brahmos 
taken together as one class. 

Of the Mahomedans almost exactly one- quarter are made up of Burma 
Moslems (I)(Iahomedan Zerbadis and Arakan- Mahomedans) who are of mixed 
Indian and Burman descent and of a number of persons who described them- 
selves as Burmese by race and Mahomedan by religion. There are also a few 
Arakan-Kaman, Chinese and Malays, but the great majority are of Indian race$. 
The Indian Mahomedans differ from the Hindus in that a majority cff them were 

born in Burma ; three- 
fifths of the males were 
bom elsewhere but 
only one-seventh of the 
females. Some statis- 
tics of the Burma MoS;- 
lems and of Chinese 
Mahomedans (known 
commonly as Pantbays) 
and of Indian Mahome- 
dans bom in and out of 
Burma respectively are 
given in Subsidiary 

For Christians a classification by race is jpven ir^^^ar/^lf^of'YrSpSSl 
~ ~ summarised in Marginal 

u ^ two-thirds of 

the Christians are Karens; as other 
indigenous races make up one-ninth, 
approximately one-fifth belong to non- 
indigenous races. Of this remainder, of 
one-hfth, one-half is contributed by 
Christian races (that is the Europe^ 
and allied races, the Armenians and the 
Anglo-Indians), and over oncrthird. by 
lamils, leaving only a small balance of 
e ugus and other Indian races and of 
inese and other non-Indian races, 
u sidia^ Table VI of this chapter 

f _ f • j- • j T j' increase in the number 

of Christians of indigenous and Indian races respectively since 


F. Mahomedans classified by race, 

! 

Rare. 1 Male,. 

' Proportion 
Females, per I.COo 

of whole* 

Burma .Moslem ... 1 ‘17,869 

Burmese ... j 9,683 

Chinese ... ... ! ij 3 j 6 

Indian— ■ 

(i) Born in Burma ... ' 103,461 

(ii) ;Born elsewhere ... 146,139 

Others ... ... i 3,299 

59,388 334 

5 > 9 i 3 17 

441 3 

99 , 4»9 ! 406 

17.249 , 396 

3.632 j 1 4 

TuUl , 

j 

186,065 ! 1,000 

i 


% Christiacs classi6ed by race. 


Race* 

Pers'Oos, 

Per l,oOO 
of the 
whole* 

Burma Group 

t 4 , 6 ii 

57 

Karens 

178,935 

693 

Other indigenous races .. 

' 4,934 

58 

European and allied races 
aud Armenians. 

8,630 

33 

Anglo-Indian 

16,658 

65 

Tamil' 

*7,737 

69 

Telugti ... 

9.194 

S 

Other Indians 

•>741 

II 

Others 

•vis® 

6 

Total 

»57,iOO 

1,000 
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SnbKdiary Table VII shows the distribution of Christians by race in 1921 
amd shows approximately their distribution in 1911 and 1891; but the 
figures for these earlier censuses have many difficulties It must be 
noted that the details for indigenous races are given generally in terms 
d race-groups. The numbers shown for the Burma group in 191 1 are those 
^ven in the last appendix to Imperial Table XIII of 19 1 1 for Burmese, but it is 
unlikely that those figures related to Burmese only ; the meanings of nearly 
all the entries in that appendix are uncertain. No figures at all are given for 
1901 in this subsidiary table because the tables of 1901 do not admit of the 
extraction of them. Even some of the figures which have been entered involve 
estimations, but it is believed that the largest possible errors in these are 
small in comparison with the numbers in which they are included. 

82. Religion in Urban and Rural Areas. — Some notes on the 
distribution by religion of the population of census towns, urban areas and rural 
areas have already been given in Article 52 of Chapter II. Reference may be 
made to Subsidiary Tables II and VI of that chapter and to Subsidiary Table 
IV of this. 

83. Sects of Christians. — The term Sect is used in Imperial Table XV as 

a generic name for the classes of Christians separately tabulated. Objection to 
it was raised by some clergymen who preferred to emphasise rather the aspect 
df unity amongst the churches ; but none was able to offer a better word, and 
Sect has had to stand as a technical term with no invidious implications. Sect 
differs from Church 
Or Denomination be- 
cause there is a 

Protestant sect in 
the table and because 
the Methodist sect 
includes both Wes- 
leyans and Episcopal 
Methodists while the 
Baptist sect includes 
both the English and 
the American Bap- 
tists. Two small 

sects peculiar to 

Burma are described 
in the next article. 

In Burma, as Marginal Table 10 shows, there are only three sects of which the 
numbers of adherents are considerable ; namely the Baptist, Roman Catholic 
and Anglican in the diminishing order of those numbers. If European and allied 
races, Anglo-Indian and Armenians — wffiich may be called the Christian races — 
are excluded, the numbers for the other races are as shown in the last two 
columns of Marginal Table 10. Each of the three large sects shows an increase ; 
but as it is doubtful how many of the 2.706 insufficiently described persons of 
191 1 were Anglicans the figures for this sect (in which the increase is less than 
2,706) are really inconclusive. There must also be a little doubt about the 
chatige of the Roman Catholics on account of tl.e discrepancy between the 
figures given by the census and those compiled by the Church. According to 
the Catholic Calendars the numbers of Roman Catholics in Burma in 1921 and 
19H were 93,158 and 8 1,838 * respectively. 

It was suggested by one clergyman of the Church of England that a 
mistake had been made in interpreting the name Ye-byan given by some Burmese 
and Karen Christians for their sect; he thought that in some cases it meant a 
Wesleyan, Enquiry was made in several districts, particularly Mandalay, 
Toungoo, Moulmein and Myaungmya, but it was found that in all cases the term 
had been used in the enumeration-record for the Church of England alone. 
Only in Myaungmya district could the complainant specify any particular villages ; 
for these the enumeration-bcoks were obtained and shown to him and he 
professed himself satisfied. The term Ye-byan was always interpreted as Church 

* Assuming the cemus figures for the Burma part of the Dacca diocese were cerrect ; these are only 

f ;78 and 434 and are admittedly nearly right, .so that their error would be insignificant in the grand total 
0^ the province. See the Note at the end of this chapter. 


10* Christian Sectf* 


J i 

i 

Sect, j 

All Raceg, j 

i 

Excluding Chrisrian 
Races, 

! 1 
1 

19 S 1 

1911 j 

1 

19*1 

im 

Baptist 

Roman (y»tholic 

Anglican 

160,656 

•>1,941 

ao, 4 io 1 

122,265 ! 
6o,a8* \ 
ao ,734 j 

158,006 

61434 

10,466 

>»o ,549 

50,770 

9.999 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

; Other definite sects 
Protestant and indefinite 

1,508 ; 
j t, 4»4 

1,061 

! 106 

1,009 ! 

*,675 1 
687 ' 

3.363 1 

II9 

86t , 

705 

•7 , 

67 

1,179 

3,706 1 

Total .. ^ 

: i 

■ 257.106 

310 /)I 5 1 

231,818 j 

1 

‘85,54a j 
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of England in the tabulation office. There seems moreover to be no reason 
to suppose that such an error was made with regard to any other sect of 
Christians. 

In previous censuses the non-Christian races have not been differentiated in 

the tabulation 
by sect; but it 
has been done 
on this occasion 
in Part 1 1 of 
Imperial Table 
XV, and the 
figures are sum- 
marised in Mar- 
ginal Table ii. 
(Race - groups 
are explained in 
Imperial Table 
Kill.) 


U, Cbrittiac Sects among Non-Christian Races, 2D2]« 
, 4 , -- 


Race. 

Totai 

Christtaos, 

Bupti ‘:tS, 

Roman 

Catholics* 

Angli- 

cans, 

Others 

Burma Group and Talaings 

IS.SSI 

7.965 

6,335 

«,!93 

488 

Karen Group ... 

178,335 

134,924 

36,506 

6,583 

913 

Other indigenous races 

14,154 

I l,t27 

1,832 

179 

26 

Tamils and Telugus 

19,86 1 

a ,868 

14,916 

9,028 , 

749 

Other Indians ... 

Others 

9,741 

«»456 

1 1 , 02 ? 

9,555 

384 ’ 

, 

236 

Total 

93 i. 8 t 8 

158,206 1 

61,434 

10,466 

1,7 


! i 


84. Christian Sects peculiar to Burma.— The Chrisiian Karens pay 
much attention to Bible-reading, and have a way of fixing upon some particular 
text and giving it an interpretation of their own. For instance a number of old 
Karens near Wak^ma in the Myaungmya district, contemplating the text 
“ Except ye become as little children,” thought the doors of Heaven were shut 
against them as old people, and began to organise themselves as a band of 
children, playing children’s games and wearing children’s clotlu s. This tendency 
to discover and apply new interpretations makes the Karens particularly apt to 
form new sects ; most of these naturally die out, but some endure. There are 
now two of these ; — the Kleebo and Silein sects. 

The Kleebo sect was originally founded in about 1907 by a Karen priest of 
theS.P.G. Mission in Toungoo, Thomas Pellako by name. He with a number 
of other Christian Karens broke away from the Church of England and formed 
a separate sect under the name of Kleebo. They were of opinion that Kree 
(the Karen nam.e for Christ) was a misnomer and ought to be Klee, so they use 
the name Klu or the fuller form Klee-bo for Christ. Jn Karen (Jo means beloved 
while kUi means a bow for shooting arrows; so the bow and arrow have been 
taken as the symbol of the sect, and the Burmese call the religion Lt-batha 
rvhich also means the bow-religion. An arrow is made of the stalk of a certain 
kind of flower and an endeavour is made to shoot it over the roof of the Church ■ 
if the effort is successful the shooter is assured that his sins are forgiven! 
A clergyman of the S.P.G. in Toungoo, where the sect first arose, expressed 
the opinion that the Kleeboists should be regarded in the census “as a schis- 
matic Christian sect ”. Kleebolst however was not recorded on a single slip 
from the Toungoo district. A few were recorded in one township of Bassein 
district; but the Burmese name w^as written (with a numeral) as the four 
religions, the reason being that the Burmese word for four is identical with that 
ior arrow. I suppose the Burmese enumerator understood what he meant • but 
as I knew only the name meebo for the sect at the time, I did not understand' 
particularly as the Bassein district office — apparently deceived exactly as I 
^treated the people for whom Le-batha was recorded as if they belonged 
neither to the Christian nor to any other of the five largest religious classes of 
the province. An enquiry was however addressed to the Bassein office and it 
was learned that in the townships in which the Kleeboists were most numerous 
they had been recorded as ani mists. This is just about as appropriate as 

recording them as Christians ; so the “ four religion ” people were then treated 
as ammists in the same way, and consequently no Kleeboists appear in the 
Ubulatipn. The 44 Karen animists recorded in Bassein district are probably all 
Kleeboists ; of the number in Toungoo there is no indication but it is probably 
only a few hundreds. There are possibly some more in Bassein who haye been 
recorded under the Church of England, of which they would presumably regard 
^emselves as a branch ; most however have definitely reverted to animism. 
There are said to be some in and around Danubyu, 

The Silein sect started only in about . oao at Padovwa near Nva.moUKJr. 

Kists who®f X Danubyu. They were o^iiially 

Baptists who fixed upon various instructions in their Bibles that an anointing oil 
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should be used, and accordingly administered baptism with an oil purchased 
from the European chemists, probably macassar oil. The name of tha sect (which 
means oil anointing) is derived from this practice. Some members of the sect 
who were consulted estimated the total number at 2,000 to 3,000 ; but the estimate 
given in Marginal Table 12 is probably 
nearer the truth. Even so however the 
majority were not recorded in the census, 
as Marginal Table 12 also shows. Proba- 
bly the others have been regarded as a class 
amongst the Baptists to whom they formerly 
belonged. In fact I suspect that in most 
cases when the enumerator was told the 
name of their sect, and found it was not one 
of the names in the list of the principal sects 
which (as noted at the beginning of this 
chapter) had been given to him to assist him, 
he asked them whether their new name was 
equivalent to one in his list. In that case he would naturally be told to 
record Baptist. The numbers are too small to affect those of the Baptists 
seriously. 


1 ^ Silein. 




i Recorded. 

District* 

Estimated, 

— 

— 


j 

Males. 

Females. 

Insein 

300 

*3 

4 

Hanthawaddy 

xoo 

a; 


Tharrawaddy 

100 

5 

<4 

Pegu 

100 



Ma-ubin 

! 200 

5 

4 

Total 

1 800 

80 

aa 


A Note on the Number of Roman Catholics. 

The figures for the separate sects of Christians were published in the newspapers as 
soon as they were obtained. A few corrections had to be made subsequently as further 
information about vernacular names of sects was obtained ; but all these except one were 
trifling, and that one not very large. The record of the number of Roman Catholics was 
severely criticised by the Voice, which is the journal of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Burma. The Voice of July 1922 estimated the Roman Catholics of Burma as 92,474 and 
declared that the defect of over 20,500 below this in the census figure (71,941) was to be 
accounted for by the wrong attribution in the census to other sects of many “ Catholics of 
the ignorant class and of the native races ” who described their religion inaccurately to the 
enumerators of the census. Father Loizeau also wrote in the Voice of August that some 
Roman Catholics in Salween district had been recorded as Baptists. On investigation it 
was found that in the village to which Father Loizeau referred all had- been shown as 
animists except nine persons in three families who had been shown as Roman Catholics ; 
and when Father Loizeau was asked to give the names of the Christians who had been 
omitted he wrote : “ In that same village there were really two more families who were 

baptised about nine years ago ; but as I had not been able to visit them for several years, 
they turned back to nat-worship. I was trying to get them back at the time of the census! 
Most probably they gave their religion as Buddhist or Animist.” During this enquiry I 
was made suspicious about the record in Thatfln district, and after investigation there by 
the Deputy Commissioner it was found that by a mistake of the enumerators all the Tamils 
in certain villages had been recorded as Hindus although there were some Roman Catholics 
included amongst them. These were mostly living in isolated houses in the fields, not in 
villages. Father Boulanger who was in spiritual charge of the area gave figures by which 

the error may be estimated at 300. Meanwhile the records 
of the separate Vicariates of the Church had been separately 
compared with the census returns. It was fonad that in the 
Northern and Eastern Vicariates the census differed from 
the Church by only seven persons and that there was no diffi- 
culty about the figures for the portion in Burma of the diocese 
of Dacca ; the whole defect was in the Southern Vicariate. 
The records of 1911 were also investigated with similar 
r«alt. The records of the Church do not permit comparison 
district by district, but it was possible to show that the discre- 
pancy indicated in Marginal Table 13 hereby was shared by 
every part of the Southern Vicmriate both in 1911 and in 
1921. 


] 3 . Catholics in tiie Vicariate of 
SoQthera Barma. 

Reand. 

1021. 

ISIL 

Chnieh * 
Census ... 

60.730 

39 i 6 «> 

56 f 5 »e 

33,061 


* ISO CathoUca af Nj^inglebiD have 
heem (fetfncted as they tuTebm coonted 
towards the Bastera Vicartate Csr com- 
faritOD with the ceasas figares. 
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The figures of Marginal Table 14 involve estimates because the Church figures are 

kept partly in terms of classes of people 
instead of areas ; but they are near enough 
to show the discrepancy extended every- 
where and was not very different in any 
part at the two censuses. Study of the 
Church figures year by year shows that 
baptisms, conversions and deaths should 
afford an increase of roughly 1,000 per 
annum in the Southern V'icariate, whereas 
the Church shows a much smaller increase; 
the figures given above for 1911 were 
raised to 59,423 in 1912, leaving only 
1,457 increase for nine years 1912-21. 
There is thus according to the church a 
loss in some unexplained way of nearly 
1,000 Catholics per annum ; and this can- 
not be explained by emigration. The matter was discussed with Father St. Guily the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral; he was unable to accept an estimate of less than 56,000 for the 
Southern Vicariate because a lower estimate would raise the average annual rate of baptisms 
(of which there is of cour.se a perfectly reliable record) above 30 per 1,000, which he thought 
the highest that could be assumed having regard to the disparity of the sexes. At the sug- 
gestion of Father St. Guily the Kyauktan subdivision'was selected as a test area, and a joint 
enquiry there was made by Maung Ba E, K.S.M., A.T.M., the Subdivisional Magistrate and 
Father Chave the local mi.ssionary. Over a year had then elapsed since the census, and 
the enquiry failed to establish much ; the priest claimed that some Indians living in isolated 
huts were omitted from the census, but the local headman asserted that those who were 
actually named were away from their homes at the season of the census. 

To cut a long story short, the indications with regard to the Southern Vicariate seem 
to be as follows ; — 


li. Defect of Census from Church figures. 

Estimated defect of 
Census figures. 

Local Area. 

Total in 
Catholic 
Calendar 
of 1921 . 

• 1921 . 

1911 . 

Rangoon and along 7, too 
the railway to Proine.| 

Bassein and Myaung- . 6,400 
mya. '' 

Henzada .. 1 4,300 

Delta I 2,850 

Tenasserim ... | 600 

1 

8,150 23,046 

6.600 , 13.567 

4»750 1 8,609 

3.600 il/>5o 

500 I 4,608 


(l) The omission to record the 300 Tamils in ThatAn district as Christians is 
probably not an isolated instance; probably Hindu was noted for many 
others, possibly without enquiry but perhaps because of the difficulty of 
language. 

(a) But some claims by the Church can no more be admitted than the claim of 
Father Loiaeau to count the converts whom he was still trying to reconvert 
after a return to animism. 

(3) Considerable numbers of the Roman Catholics are only loosely held by the 
Church ; hence the loss of 1,000 every year in spite of some backsliders being 
kept on the li.st (as in Father Loizeau's case) because reconversion was hoped 
for. In the Eastern and Northern Vicariates the Roman Catholics are less 
scattered and the priests thus have more influence over them and get them 
recorded as Roman Catholics in the census. “ 


(4) The hold of the Church upon its converts has been weakened by the depletion of 

the ranks of European missionaries. Some priests went to Europe to join 
the French army and between 19x4 and 1921 ten out of 46 (of the Southern 
Vicariate alone) died in Burma; but no recruits came after 1914 to take any 
of these places. The priests therefore could not visit places where only a 
few Roman Catholics lived, and thus would be ignorant of the loss of iust 
those who were most likely to fall away. ^ 

(5) The Voice itself (August 1922) has drawn attention to the limited nature of the 

financial resources of the Roman Catholic Mission in the following terms • 
“ Money is the sinews of war, and this old saying applies to missionary work 
.... The pecuniary resources of our mission are scanty in the extreme 
[The American Baptist Mission] is able to engage and pay for the services 
of a large number of workers, both imported and indigenous, and particularly 
to throw in the field a large army of smyus and catechists. Here undoubtedly 
we stand at a great disadvantage, and the number of converts is accordinelv 
very limited in our case and rapidly increasing in the case of the BaotistV* 
This disadvantage obviously applies not only to getting new converts but to 
retaining those already made. 

(6) Women and married men living a regular family life would be less likelv to fall 

awa;r than bachelors and married immigrants whose wives had been lefr in 
India ; the numbers of births and baptisms would therefore diminish insinaller 
proportion than the whole number of Roman Catholics and ^ 

Dot diD,iDi,h at all. Ad a».oD,ad Catholic popola io„ of 4, T 

this too high, but the times have not been normal ’ wnnKs 

(7) W allowance should possibly be made for seasonal migration from India 

(8) There |s no reason for supposing that any Roman Catholics have been alLed 

in the census to the Baptist or any other Christian sect. All the^ Sre- 
pancy is exactly in those parts where Indians are numerous, and the Bami^ 
anthorities believe the census figures agree rloselv « .v ’• baptist 

prod,. cepari^D I. Dot postiblo becS"thS„(i 
households iutead of person.. of 
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(9) The agreement of the church and the census in the Eastern and Northern 
Vicariates suggests that there was nothing in the census organisation or in 
the instructions to enumerators to militate against a correct record being 
made. 

(10) The true figures for Roman Catholics in the Southern yicariate lie between the 

census estimate (say 40,000) and the church figures (50,000 to 60,000). It is 
difficult to say what is the correct figure because there is difficulty in deter- 
mining whether some people really are Hindus or are Christians. If the 
census figure were raised to 45,000 it is probable that a large proportion of 
the extra 5,000 would not be very Christian, and that it would be at least 
doubtful in some of these cases whether Christian would be more correct than 
Hindu. The attachment to Christianity of the last 10.000 of the Church’s 
estimate is probably verv slight indeed. The number of Roman Catholics 
in the Southern Vicariate may be put at 40 to 45 thousand, and thus the 
number for the province at 72 to 77 thousand instead of 71,941 as recorded. 

(11) The Roman Catholic Church authorities can prevent the same difficulty arising 

at next census by adopting the suggestions issued from the census office to 
them in common with all other churches for ensuring a correct census record 
of their adherents. It is very evident that the missionaries did not follow 
this plan, and it is probable that they would have had all their converts 
correctly recorded if they had. Even with few missionaries they could 
achieve this by an early beginning and careful organisation. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the fofulation by religion, 

and its variation since 1891. 


Religion 

and 

Natural Division. 


Actual 
number in 

1931. 


Proportion per 10,000 of 
population in 


Increase per cent, 
of the figures in 
columns 3 to 6. 


c 

« _ E 
c E a 

0.2 S 

iMt* 

I (C C I 

c ° = 

1911- igor. 1891- oIJE 


BUDDHISTS. 


Province ... 

Burman ... 
Dtlta 
Coast 
Centrl 

North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


ANIMISTS. 


Province ... 

Burman ... 
Delta 
Coast 
Centre 
North 

Chin 

Salween ... 
Shan 


HINDUS. 


Province 


11,201,943 

9,989,6*2 

4 .oS 6 fiSi 

i,i 99 Ao'] 

4,225, tii 
509,113 

2,488 

45.829 

i.t63,944 


702,587 

288,524 

^7.994 

yo,i88 

31,308 

129,034 

‘ 4 . 5.«73 
56,62 a 
312,968 


484,432 


8,862 i 9,053 - 1 


Burman 

Dtlta 

Coast 

Centre 

North ,,, 

468,6 73 
342^55 
51,076 

57,005 

18,436 

Chin ... 

Salween ... 

Shan 

*,4.00 

648 

13,712 

MAHOMEDANS. 


Province ... 

500,592 

Burman 

Delta ... 

Coast 

Centre ... 

North ,,, 

495.* 24 
151,786 
259,887 
']o,6’]6 

6.77s 

Chin 

Salween ... 

Shan 

103 

770 

4,596 

CHRISTIANS. 


Province ... 

257,106 

Burman ... 

Delta 

Coast 

Centre 

North ... 

233,830 

189,653 

17,582 

19,078 

6,517 

Chin 

Salween .. 

Shan .. 

850 

10,360 

*3.066 


165 tl4 

4.012 3,854 

8,373 8,363 


8,958 ^ 9,105 -I _2 -2 -5 

8,795 8,980 -I —g -2 —6 

1>599 ' 1,941 ^1 ... -4 

9,642 9,631 ... 

8,557 i 9,237 —3 -9 -7 


45 -31 

4 r 


534 

' 579 

385 

1 

! 22 X 

-8 

I S'* 

74 

25 * 

258 

200 

I 

1 170 
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44 
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-3 
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11 

94 
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-24 

-6 

— 16 
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i 

10 

61 
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9.612 

9.714 

9.637 
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— I 
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5 . 67 * 

p 
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-13 

P 

t 

1.509 

*,524 

816 
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-I 

87 
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321 

275 

228 

*5 

*7 

21 

408 
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306 
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19 

*9 

35 

710 

^47 I 

531 

367 

to 

22 

45 

320 

304 1 

336 

288 

5 

- to 

17 

129 

10*] j 

80 
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—2 

^14 ‘ 

2 J 9 1 

184 

299 

25 

19 

-38 


ifi26 1,540 
160 igi 


? 19 

? ? 

? n6 


? -30 

? r 
f 41 


*59 X 3 


303 i *90 
393 ; 381 


? 3C0 36; 

P 143 ? 

94 193 


14. 48 

48 67 

• ‘-67 
P P 
P 469 


* In th€ cases of the Chin and Shan divisions the nf fhSe i i 

column 5 to column 3 for each religion. ^ column relate to the variation from 
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Subsidiary Iablb II , — Proforiim of tack religion per 10,000 persom in each district 

and natural division at each census since 1891, 


Natoral IMvisioc or 
District. 



Salwe^ 

Salween 

Kvenal. 

Shan 
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S.Kiaa States ... 


























































il8 CHAPTER IV. 

Subsidiary Table lll.—Staitstics of certain classes of Hindus^ Mahomtdans 
and Christians in each natural division. 





Proportion 
per 1 0,000 
Actual of total 

Proportion 
per 100 of 

Actual 

[Proportion 
per io,ooo : 
of total ' 

Proportion 
per 100 of 

Class. 

Natural Divisio 

n. 

number population 


number i 

population ; 

class 




in 1931. 

1 

of same 
natural 
division. 

named in 
column I. 

in 1931. 

of same 
natural 
division. 

named in 
column I. 

1 

3 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Born in Burma. 

Born outside Burma. 


PrOTittce 

... 

99 , 7«3 

76 

20 

396/55 

301 

80 

Hindus, 

Burman 


96.691 

84 

30 

383/*8 

33.4 

80 

SikhSf 
Aryas and 

D*lta 


61 Alt 

140 

*9 

280,950 

S83 

8i 

Brahmos. 

Coast 

••• 

10,415 

65 

2o 

4*,298 

258 

%0 


Centre 

••• 

1:3,989 1 

32 

*3 

46,31* 

*05 

77 


North 

... 

4,816 ; 

72 

*4 

*5,009 

223 
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Chin 

... 

93a 

63 

38 

1,500 

99 

63 


Salween 


78 1 

7 

13 
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50 

88 


1 Shan 

... 

3,069 

‘5 

16 

‘od>S 7 


84 
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Burma Moslems. 

Chinese Mahomedans. 

r 

i 

Province 

s»« 


89 

23 

*, 5*7 

z 

.* » 


i 

Burman 


116,998 

i»i 

•3 

1,113 

1 

. » . 


Delta 


^9,309 


*9 

478 

I 

ft t 


, Coast 


47jS4S^ 

2g6 

48 

S9 


< s s 


Centre 

... 

38,348 

84 

54 

193 


• 0 . 


i N^rih 

... 

4,4»1 

24 

24 
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6 
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... 

% 

... 

3 

... 

... 

ft t 


{ Salween 
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8 

19 

44 

4 

6 

MahomedanS' 

Shan 

... 

863 

6 

‘9 

361 

3 

8 




All other Mahomedans born in 

All other Mahomedans born 





Burma. 


outside Burma, 


Provioce 

... 

218,046 

Z66 

44 

163,772 

*24 

33 


1 Burman 

I 

... 

916,895 
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44 
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66 
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3* 
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4* 
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*9 
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SS 
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35 
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4 
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30 
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43 
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Shan 

1 
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7 

31 
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'7 
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Indigenous Races. 

Indian Races. 
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8Z 
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*7 

9 
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22 
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I 
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1 Shan 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Religions mstde and outside Census Towns. 


Natural Division. 



Whole Pro^ce 

Barman 

Delta 

Coast 

Centre 

North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


* 9 S *.963 «, 3 *o 

185 1,965 1,3*7 
163 2fi63 j,4i4 
iSS t>9o6 
lit ^41 901 

15 * ; *> 91 * *,*43 


558 1.87 1 


JiVumber per lO^ooo outside Census Towns 
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'c 

< 

Hindu. 
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dan. 
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1 

Others. i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

*3 
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279 
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2 
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*59 

ai7 
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*75 

2 


**3 
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, *53 

31 ° 
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1,1*1 
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*41 
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90 
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62 

36 

«5 

18 

2 

1 , 6*5 

*,963 

**3 

59 

89 

IX 
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*59 

' 7 

56 

2 

4,012 

4.957 

57 

! 67 

907 

• as 

8,321 

*,533 

1 

45 

*6 

85 

• e . 



Subsidiary Table \ .—Pyofovtton of certain rtligions in each 10,000 
population of certain age-groups. 


Buddhists. 



Hindus. 


Bom Bom ^ 

In outside TotaUTola! 
Burma, Burma. , 


Mahomedans. 


8,506 8,626 74 

i 

8,717 3jSj2 160 

8.755 ”4 

8474 1 841a 60 


« 5— 35 
35—45 
45 and over 


7,909 8,050 
8,aa8 



37 193 * 5 * 

73 . 187 ' 130 
339 399 ' 43 * 


50 658 708 


8,aa8 ! 34 5*» 556 451 i 

8,806 8,931 j 19 236 ! 255 *99 i 


* If Indian Animists are added in this figure is raised to 373. 

Subsidiary Table VI , — Christians of Indigenous and Indian Races. 

Notb.— F or 1911 the figures for indigenous races have been obtained by subtractine from the 
for NeUive Christians in Table XVII of 1911, the figures given in Table XIII ofthat CensiJ for 
(I) a3/>89 Indian Christians and 45a Race not returned and (a) 4*4 Chinese and to of other races 
which have been distributed by estimate guided by the figures of 1891 and 1921 as their territorial 
distribution is not^own. The errors involved in these estimates are too small to have any significant effect 
on the figures obbufied. ^ ® 


Indigenous Races. I Indian Races. 



Indigenous Races. 
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North 
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Subsidiary Table V\\.— Christians classified by race in 1921 and 1911 and 
18911 }) [^Including Non^Christians of European^ Anglo-Indian and allied 
races.) 


Race-group. 



Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1 

a ! 3 4 15 

SUMMARY. 


J 75 



Females. 


Total 


> 3*,543 
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Indigenous Races 
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Chinese ... 
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Zerbadis 

... 

37 

>9 

... 

Indian Races 
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8,918 

15,857 

Tamils ... 


zo,i46 

7J9* 

... 1 

Telugus 

... 

1,521 
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... j 

Others 

• •• 

2^oy 
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[ 

European and allied races. 

Anglo- 

>4.758 

* 0,595 

16.063 

Indian and Armenians. 



Christians ... 
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Others 
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20 
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Other races 
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306 ! 

91 
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Race unknown 
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e*. 
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A — Burma* 

Burmese 

Arakanese and Yanhye 
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B— LoJo 

C— Kukl-Chin 

D — Naga 

E— Kaehin* 

F— Lui 

G — North Assam 

H — Mro 

1— Shan 

J— Malay 

K— Mon 

L — Palaung-Wa 

M— Khasi 

N— Karen 

Tribe not specified 

Sgtrw 

Psao 

Taungthu 

Others 

O— Man 


7 ! 


DETAILS FOR INDIGBNOUS RACES BY RACE-GROUPS. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

85 . Enumeration. — The records of age were made in the seventh column of 

the enumeration-schedule, for which the principal instruction was that the entries 
should show the number of years of age each person had completed on the i8th 
March 1921. Emphasis was laid upon the word completed ; and in the supple- 
mentary instructions to supervisors this was reiterated, and an example was given of 
a child who would reach the age of one year between the preliminary and final 
^numerations and should therefore be shown as one year old. Supervisors were 
asked to use special care about the record of age. Warnings were given of the 
danger of the ordinal numbers of some persons’ age-years being given instead of 
the cardinal numbers of completed years. For households in which ages could 
not be stated readily it was suggested that the children should be ranged in serial 
order beginning with the youngest, and so assistance given to the parents in 
stating the ages not only of the children but also of themselves. The plan of 
relating the dates of marriages and births to some well-known local event of known 
date such as a flood or the erection of a pagoda was also suggested. It cannot 
be pretended that the result was an unqualified success ; but when, later in this 
chapter, attention is given to the manner and degree of its failure, the record will 
be found to be sufficiently accurate for much important information to be derived 
from it with certainty. ' 

86. Statistics. — The statistics of age are presented as Imperial Tables 
VI I A, VII B, and XIV and as Provincial Tables III, IV and V. Part I of Imperial 
Table VIlA gives for the whole province the statistics of age in five-yearly periods 
for each sex of persons of each religion, with separate figures for each of the first 
five years of age ; Parts II and III of the same table give for the five religions 
with largest numbers similar figures for Divisional Burma and the Eastern States 
respectively. Imperial Table VI Ib gives similar statistics for every district 
separately in five-yearly age-groups from o to %o and ten-yearly groups thereafter, 
separate figures being given throughout for persons of less than one year of age. 
In Imperial Table VIIa separate figures are given for Hindus born in Burma and 
for Hindus born elsewhere as well as for the total of all Hindus ; and similarly for 
Mahomedans. In Imperial Table VIIb the figures for Hindus or Mahomedans 
born outside Burma have been omitted to reduce the length of the table, but can 
be obtained by subtraction of the figures given for the total of each religion and 
for those born in Burma. Imperial Table XIV gives statistics of the age-distribu- 
tion in a number of the races represented in the province ; generally not all the 
persons of a race are includi d, but all those in some selected districts in which 
the particular race is most strongly represented. In the cases of Indian races 
Imperial Table XIV^ gives separate figures for Hindus and for Mahomedans and 
for those born in Burma and those born elsewhere. Provincial Table III gives 
the age-distribution of Buddhists in each civil condition by townships, and also 
supplements-^Imperial Table VIIb by furnishing figures which in effect make 
that table give the age-distribution of Buddhist females by five-yearly age-groups 
up to age 50. Provincial Table IV gives statistics of age and civil condition for 
selected races by districts ; and Provincial Table V gives similar statistics for 
persons of the principal religions in all towns of more than ten thousand population. 

Further the following Subsidiary Tables are appended to this chapter: — 

I. — Age- distribution of a sample of 100,000 Burmese Buddhists of each 
sex ( i) as recorded (2) smoothed. 

II.— Age-distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each national division. 

III. — Proportional distribution by age- periods of 10,000 Buddhists of each 

sex at four successive censuses. 

IV. — Age-distribution for selected races. 

Va. — (?) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 to 40 ; and 

(*V) Proportion of married females aged 15 to 40 to all females. 

Vb. — P roportions in 1921 of children under 10 and persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 to 40 and of married females aged 15 to 40 to all females 
compared for Buddhists and the total population. 
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VI.— Percentage increase in population of certain age-periods. 

VII. — Reported annual birth-rate in the registration-area by sex and natural 
division, 1911 to 1920. 

VIII. — Reported annual death-rate in the registration -area by sex and natural 
division, 1911 to 1920. 

IX. — Ratio of deaths per annum in each age-group to total living of that 
age-group in t9i i for the whole decade 191 1-20 and for selected 
years thereof. 

X. — Average annual number of reported deaths from certain diseases in 
the decade 191 1-20. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables V and VI of th.3 next chapter give the absolute 
numbers of births and deaths at various ages corresponding to the ratios of 
subsidiary Tables VII, VIII and IX of this chapter. 

87. Age-periods. — In all the tables of this census the limits of successive 
^e-periods seem to overlap ; e g. 5-10 and /0-/5 both apparently include age 10. 
This nomenclature is in accordance however with present general practice, and 
every age-group includes all who on the i8th March 1921 had completed the 
number of years shown as the lower limit and all older than that up to those who 
had just not completed the number shown as the upper limit. The description 
5-/0 thus means “ 5 to just not 10 completed years.” 

88. Accuracy of the age-statistics. — Mr. Lowis, reporting on the 
Burma Census of 1901, recorded his opinion that the age-statistics obtain- 
ed in the Burma census ” were probably a closer approximation to the actual 
facts than those obtained in any other province of the Empire ; in fact, in the 
matter of accuracy, not far behind those of European countries.” This unfor- 
tunately is not such high praise as might appear ; age-statistics are defective 
everywhere, and there are only a few countries in w'hich the defects can be 
regarded as really small 

Subsidiary Table I of this chapter gives the age-distribution according to 
the enumeration schedules of a perfectly representative and very approximately 
homogeneous sample of 100,000 Burmese Buddhists of each sex. To ensure 
the representative character of the sample ten townships 
were so selected that no tw'o were in the same district and 
that the ten were fairly regularly distributed over the whole 
of the main part of the province ; in selecting them care was 
taken to choose those in which, according to the census of 
191 1, people of races other than Burmese were compara- 
tively few, the object of this being to secure further definite- 
ness and homogeneity in the racial character of the samples. 
The records (slips) for these were received in small bundles 
of a few hundreds of Buddhists of each sex representing 
census circles or groups of villages with an average of 400 
houses each ; and for each sex in each selected township 
such bundles were taken one by one at random from the parcel 
of the whole towmship and all Burmese Buddhists sorted from them and put aside 
until 10,000 had been obtained. The age-distribution in the whole sample of 
100,000 thus obtained from ten representative townships is accordingly represen- 
tative of Burmese Buddhists throughout the main part of the province. The 
columns of Subsidiary Table I which are headed ” As recorded” show the number 
found at each age in all ten samples together, and immediately convict the 
enumeration-record of inaccuracy. It is not true, although some might at first be 
disposed to think it should be true, that the numbers at successive ages in a 
population free from immigration or emigration must form a series which would be 
represented by a curve that bends the same way at all parts of its length ; but it 
is certain that there cannot be the violent changes from age to age which are 
shown in the table. 

It is not to be concluded however that the age-records are entirely wrong. 
Appendix A to this report gives an account of the attempt made to deduce cor- 
rect figures for separate years of age from the recorded figures for Burmese, 
These attempts failed, but the mutual consistencies in the families of four curves in 
the diagram of the next article of this chapter afford a pragmatic proof that the 
crude figures are already approximately correct if they are collected for five-yearly 
age-groups. If the variations of the age-record from the truth were at all large 


District 

Township. 

Insein 

Tantabin 

P^u 

Pegu 

Prorae 

Thigon 

Bassein 

Bassein 

Henxada 

Henzada 

ThatOn 

ThatSn 

Minbu 

Sagu 

Mandalay 

Madaya 

Sagamg 

Sagaing 

Meiktila 

Meiktila 
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in any of these age-groups they would be reproduced in the same or possibly an 
adjacent age-group at the next census, not in the age-group of persons ten years 
older ; and when this translation of irregularities by ten years occurs not in one 
isolated age-group but throughout the length of the curves of three censuses and 
in a modified degree for a still earlier census, it is impossible to doubt that the 
five-yearly age-groups for Buddhists do give something approximating to correct 
figures, and it may be assumed that the figures for the Burmese Buddhists are at 
least equally correct if collected into similar groups. In the Imperial Tables the 
figures for all classes e.g. Buddhists, are already collected into five-yearly (or 
larger) age-groups ; underlying these but never exposed by separate tabulations 
are presumably the same errors in the numbers for separate ages as in Subsidiary 
Table I for Burmese Buddhists, but there is no need to be concerned about 
them. As the residual errors are not the same for the two sexes, the ratio of 
the numbers of the sexes at any age is not correctly given ; but for the same sex 
at different censuses the figures are fairly comparable. With larger age-groups 
the proportional errors in the age- distribution are still further reduced. But the 
figures whether for all Buddhists or for Burmese Buddhists are to be regarded 
as showing the truth somewhat distorted and clouded ; if the cloud is thinned 
by using smaller age -groups the distortion is increased ; if the distortion is 
reduced by expanding the age-groups the essential characters of the statistics 
are more seriously clouded. 

The non-Buddhists include (besides others) 128 thousand Zerbadis and 
others of Indo-Burman races and Mahomedan Burmese, 25 thousand Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and S09 thousand other Christians who are not Indians and 
are chiefly of indigenous races. Amcngst all these 262 thousands the «^e- 
records are probably of the same quality as among Buddhists or better ; possibly 
European and Anglo-Indian women have understated their ages in some cases, 
but their total numbers are small and a large proportion of them have probably 
given their ages correctly. The other non-Buddhists number rougljly i ,600 
thousands of whom 887 thousands are Indians, 593 thousands are Animists of 
indigenous races and 1 19 thousands are Chinese. 1 he Indians include a proportion 
of educated people ryho would give their ages correctly, but there are a much 
larger number for whom the record would have all the defects found in the age- 
records of the Indian provinces, especially Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces. The indigenous animists are probably unable as a rule to state their 
ages ; most of them were enumerated non-synchronously and the ages recorded 
for many of them are probably estimates according to their appearance made by 
the enumerator ; the record would thus depend upon the bias in the judgments of 
a number of enumerators which might or might not average out in the total. I am 
unable to say what is the probable nature of the record for Chinese; one would 
expect it a priori to be fairly correct. On|the whole the age-record for the 1,967 
thousand non- Buddhists may thus be expected to be inferior in accuracy to that 
of the 11, 20a thousand Buddhists; as the non- Buddhists are less than one-fifth 
of the Buddhists the record for the population as a whole would accordingly be 
of a little lower quality than that of the Buddhists. 

89, The Age-distribution of Buddhists. — In Subsidiary Table III at the 
end of this chapter the proportion of persons in each age-group as shown in 
Imperial Table VI lA has been tabulated for Buddhists for four successive 
censuses, The census of 191 1 omitted from the age-tabulation some areas 
included in the tabulation of 1921 ; and that of 1901 omitted also some other 
areas included in the tabulation of 1911. .But the following three points excuse 
the preparation for the present purpose of a special table covering the same area 
at each of these three censuses : (i) the changes in the proportions by age would 
not be large because the total Buddhist populations of the extensions in 1901 and 
191 1 of the census area were only small fractions of the whole ; * (ii) as separate 
age-statistics for such extensions of the census area are not available only rough 
allowances could be made (iii) the age-records themselves are only approximate in 
any case and no conclusions based on fine differences can be drawn from them. 
For 1891 the matter is more difficult, as then the Buddhist population of the Shan 
States was omitted and probably exceeded one-tenth of the whole population inclu- 
ded ; it will however be sufficient to bear this in mind when the figures of that year 


* Near the end of Article 29 of Chapter I it was shown that the comparable area excluded only 0-7 per 
ol all the Buddhist»of the province. 
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are involved in the comparison. If we now examine the numbers of either sex in 
age-group 15 to 20 in Subsidiary Table HI of this chapter we discover a much larger 
proportion of persons in this age-gioup in 1921 than in the other census-years ; 
and corresponding to this a similar excess for age-group 5 to 10 in 1911 above 
the proportion in that age-group in other census years. Similarly a low pro- 
portion for age-group 10 to 15 in 1901, as compared with 1891 and igit, 
corresponds with a low proportion for age-group 20 to 25 in 1911 as compared 
with 1901 and 1921. In each of these cases, as the Buddhist population is 
so nearly free from additions or subtractions otherwise than by births and deaths, 
the persons in the later age-group are the survivors of those in the earlier age- 
group of the previous census ; so that the high proportion in the later census is 
clearly a result of the corresponding high proportion at the earlier census. The 
high proportion at 20 to 25 in 1921 and at 10 to 15 in 1911 can thus be seen 
to originate in the large proportion of children under 5 in 1901 ; there was as 
it were a wave of babies roundabout the year 1903 which persists as a wave of 


high proportions at ages near to, 20, etc., at successive censuses. It might 
be objected that a high death-rate at the higher ages for some time before a 
census would naturally increase the proportion of persons in the low^er age-groups ; 
but it would increase all proportionally and could not give the appearance of a 
wave persisting through successive censuses. Moreover although the propor- 
tions in the highest age-groups do indeed diminish for females at successive 
censuses there is no such diminution for males. Taking further examples the 
relatively low proportion at ages 30 to 40 in 1921 corresponds to similarly low 
proportions at ages 20 to 30 in 191 1 and at 10 to 20 in 1901 ; pushing back 
still further to 1891 there ought to be found a correspondingly low proportion of 
children aged o to 10, but instead there is an irregularity. This irregularity is 
due partly to the defects of the age-record, particularly in the census of 30 
years ago which followed so soon after the annexation of Upper Burma that 
some parts were still disturbed, and partly perhaps to the difference in the area 
of enumeration. (An illustration of the defects is afforded by a comparison of 
the figures of 1891 in Subsidiary Table III for males and females of age-group 
10 — 15 or 15 — 20.) The difficulty may also quite well be due largely to the 
wave in the population not synchronising exactly with the census years. Although 
therefore the irregularity must be noted it does not destroy the general impression 
which is obtained from tracing one generation after another through Subsidiary 
Table 111 . In such a study the whole of that table takes on the aspect of the 
births of each year marching diagonally from right to left down the table ; 
a large cohort of young children at one time can be traced through life as far as 
the table goes j a small cohort at another can be traced in the same way ; and 
these phenomena occur at the same times for both sexes. A reduction by death 
of the number of old people at any time cannot explain this. Subsidiary Tab’e 
III indeed obtains its particular character from the varying rate of additions to 
the population at the lowest ages and not from variations in the death-rates of 
adults. The varying additions of children may be due either to large numbers 
of births or to smal] numbers of infant deaths. But then it must be observed 
that a high proportion of children in age-group o— -5 and a high proportion of each 
sex at the reproductive ages of 20 to 35 both come in 1901.* As many of the 
latter class were still between 25 and 40 during the latter part of the decade 
1901- 1 1 the fall of age-group o to 5 in 1911 is moderated. But by 1921 the 
passing of most of that class beyond the reproductive period, and the substitution 
for it of the small cohort born about 1896 bring down the proportion of age- 
group 0-5 considerably without any reason to assume a decline of fecundity or a 
variation of mortality. The variations in the additions of children correspond in 
fact to the variations in the proportions of women of reproductive ages. 

If the results of a long series of censuses were available it would be 
possible to show the march through life and reproductive activity of the 
successive cohorts in a series of curves, each of which showed on successive 
ordinates the proportion at each successive census of persons of a particular ase 
or age-group ; but in the present case the restriction to four censuses reore- 
senting a period of only 30 years, or approximately one generation, deprives that 
method of its use. Another simple gra phic representation of Subsidiary Table 111 

* Of course it is not to be overlooked that in a series representin? orcnortinn, j 

term mu« be compensated for by an increase elsewhere, so as to keep fhe^^total ronittan^ dwease in one 

increase is localised in a few terms, as it is here, it r^resents a eenuine incr^w 

compensation. genuine increase and not mere arithmetical 
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is obtained by drawing for each census a curve which shows on successive 
ordinates the proportion of the population in successive age -groups. A separate 
family of four such curves was drawn for each sex, and by adding a fifth curve 
to represent the mean of the four curves it was found possible to trace the 
phenomena described above, although it could not be said that they were clearly 
shown. The curves are not reproduced here because the phenomena are 
brought out so much more clearly bv taking two further steps to draw the two 
families of curves shov'n on the next page.* The curves have been drawn 
only for females, because, as they relate to Buddhists and are therefore nearly 
free from the effects of migration, the curves for males would necessarily 
follow those for females very closely, w’hile the latter are more closely connected 
with the essential problem of this report, namely the variations in the rate of 
increase of the population. For the upper family of the diagram the average of 
the figures for each age-group in Subsidiary Table III was first calculated, and 
then the variations from the average at each census w'ere plotted; the curves 
thus show upon an enlarged scale the variations from the mean in the second 
family of curves described above. In the lower family of fhe diagram a further 
step has been taken by showing instead of the absolute variations from the 
averages the proportion which those variations bear to the corresponding averages. 
Either family represents the whole Buddhist female population because its ultimate 
origin is Imperial Table VII-A, which covers the whole population ; but the 
actual variations according to’the scale shown for the upper family correspond to 
an average sample of 10,000 Buddhist females, while the ordinates of the lower 
family represent percentages true for an average sample of any size or for the 
whole. In each part of the diagram the horizontal axis represents the average 
age-distribution of the four censuses considered, and the successive ordinates 
represent the successive five-yearly age-groups. As the ordinates themselves 
and not the spaces between them represent the age-groups, the boundaries of the 
reproductive period cannot properly be shown in the figure ; but as its limits are 
naturally vague, and as the arguments based on the figure only require approximate 
knowledge of the relative positions of the curves in the early and late parts of this 
period, the boundaries shown in the figure are useful as an aid to the memory. 

Take the upper figure w'hich shows absolute variations, and let the four points 
marked Pe, Po, Pi, P2, on the four curves for 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
respectively be located. (The mnemonic association of suffixes of P wdth 
census years is obvious.) These are to be regarded as corresponding points on 
the curves, as they represent the survivors at successive censuses of one and the 
same generation of females. Travelling backw'ards or forwards along them from 
these points the mutual resemblances of the four curves are to be noted. Each curve 
is precisely that of the preceding census after the population of every age has grown 
ten years older, suffering its natural loss by death in the meantime ; in fact each 
curve is formed by moving the curve of the previous census ten years to the right 
and at the same time contracting each ordinate at every moment in accordance with 
the specific mortality at the age to which it corresponds at that moment. The 
complete picture with a curve for every intercensal year would show the gradual 
development of each curve into the next. Take now the lower figure which shows, 
instead of the absolute variations in Subsidiary Table III for each age-group, the 
proportions which those variations bear to the mean value at the four censuses for 
that group. This shows the same characters as the upper figure ; but whereas a 
given difference from the mean, say 50, has the same value in the upper curves 
at all agesf, the lower curves modify its value at each successive age roughly in 
proportion to the number of births required to produce 50 people of that age. 
Each curve of the lower figure is therefore precisely that of the preceding census 
moved ten years to the right ; it differs from the corresponding curve of the upper 
family in making automatically an approximate allowance for the average natural 
loss by death between any ages which are compared for any census. Each 
family of the curves has its own uses ; and it is geneially advisable to trace any 
matter upon both families simultaneously. The upper curves show the actual 
numbers involved everywhere and give the better view of the age-distribution in any 
year ; the lower curves guide better in measuring the relative influence to be 
assigned to variations in that distribution at different stages of life. . If areas above 

* The figures have been drawn in one colour for cheapness in printing ; the reader is recommended to 
over-draw those of iijoi and 1911 in distinctive colours, using the same o{ course for each year in both figures, 

t Strictly this word should be age^^roup, and similarly all through the discussion, but it is less clumsy 
to use age and no harm is done. 
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the average-line are reckoned as positive and those below It negative, the total 
area of each curve in the upper family would be zero if it were completed in the 
direction of high ages ; this completion could therefore be added approximately 
if desired, but the more important effect of this area-theorem is that any deformation 
at one point of a curve which causes a change of area involves a compensatory 
deformation elsewhere, which in the upper family must give an equal but opposite 
changes of area. For either family we are able to imagine the curves of all the inter- 
censal years through which each curve develops into the next, and so to see the 
varying cohorts of births of successive years appearing as correspondingly varying 
cohorts at corresponding successive ages at any later time. In particular we are 
able to see for any year the number (relative to the average of the four census years) 
of women in the reproductive ages of i8 to 45 which are marked in the figure by the 
two heavy verticals, and thus to perceive variations in the reproductive power of 
the population, and even to estimate very roughly the measure of those variations. 

With the aid of the two families of curves the variations in the composition 
of the population traced from Subsidiary Table 111 can be traced out again with 
greater precision in defining the age-groups ; I do not propose however to do that 
completely, but only to draw attention to points of particular interest with regard 
to the rate of variation of the population. The extraordinarily high reproduciive 
power of the age-distribution of 1901 is clearly shown In the hump which includes 
Po ; while the much lower power of that of 1911 is shown by the fact that part of 
the hump has passed out of the reproductive period altogether, and much of it 
is in the later years of that period when reproduction has largely diminished. It 
was directly and solely as a result of the existence of the hump Po that in the 
1911 census the total numbers were swollen by the large numbers of children of 
ages o to loin the hump marked Qi which re-appears ten years later in the 
hump marked Qj . In exactly the same way the deep trough in the curve of 
191 1 about ages 20 to 30 was the direct cause of the descent of the curve of 
1921 at the ages o to 5 to the lowest point reached by any curve in the figure, 
and in combination with the influenza epidemic is the explanation of the 
comparatively small increase of population shown by the total census figures of 
1911 and 1921. But we have only to move the curve Qi Pa of the lower figure 
five } ears to the right to obtain an approximate representation of the age- 
distribution of Buddhist females in 1926 and to be convinced that there will be 
a great rise in the birth-rate at that time when the hump Qa has moved well into 
the reproductive period ; and by moving five years more we can place approxi- 
mately Q3 for the hump of 1931, see that hump entirely within the reproductive 

f eriod and foresee either the highest birth-rate on record or something near it, 
t does not follow that the increase of population indicated by the census of 1931 
will be very large, because by that date the births « ill not have had time to 
accumulate, and corresponding to the hump Pa which by then will have moved on 
to be P3 at about the right-hand edge of the figure) there will be an increase of 
deaths ; but a large increase will be shown in the census of 1941 when as a matter 
of fact there will actually be a very low birth-rate as a result of the small 
proportion of children at ages o to 10 in 1921, The population of 1931 will be 
somewhat similar in fact to that of 1901 in the matter of age-distribution and 
consequent reproductivity. 

It seems hardly necessary to ealarge upon the importance of the aspects in 
which the foregoing study 
presents the phenomenon 
of the variation of the popu- 
lation. As the Buddhists 
still form the great bulk of 
the population the variations 
in their numbers are the 
most important, and practi- 
cally, in combination with 
immigration, control the 
variation of the whole. 

Screened behind these 
variations of the age-distri- 
bution moreover seems to be 
some light on the probable 
outcome of the racial conflict 
between Burman and Indian in which so many have prophesied the complete 
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suppression of the former. Accordingly even at the risk of tiring the reader I turn 
to another presentation of the matter, which may perhaps make it clearer in some 
aspects. Marginal Table i is a transformation of a summary form of Subsidiary 
Table III and shows the distribution in wide age-groups of such numbers of 
Buddhist females as would 

1 ’2 Rp. iiirQCdls of number, for 'ai' aues'Mn Marshial Tab:e 1 mtiUiplied by a i include, aCCOrdlng tO the 

average age-distribution of 
each census, i,ooo of the 
reproductive age-group 20 
to 40. Thus it shows roughly 
for each census year the pro- 
portions of non-reproductive to reproductive females.* If we imagine the 
Buddhist females at ages 20 to 40 collectively producing every year a number 
of children which bears a fixed ratio to their own number, the birth-rate 
calculated as a ratio of births to the whole population will clearly vary inversely 
as the numbers shown in the table for women of all ages, that is will* be 
proportional to the numbers shown in Marginal Table 2, which have all been 
multiplied by such a common factor as will make the average figure 50. 
The relative magnitudes of the actual birth-rates will however differ from these. 
Taking 1901 and 1911 as examples, the curves show the hump Po round 
about age-group 25 to 30 while hump Pj is at about age-group 35 to 40 ; the 
difference of the figures in Marginal Table 2 must accordingly be magnified 
in proportion to the higher reproductivity in age-group 25 — 30 than in 
sRs-group 35 — 40. Let us now examine Marginal Table 1 for the end of life. In 
1891 there was a large proportion at ages over 60 in which the specific death- 
rates are naturally high ; there was also a large proportion at ages o to 20, but 
on reference to the curves we find that was chiefly in the ages 10 to 15 where 
the normal death-rate is very low and secondarily in the initial ages o to 5 where 
it is high. From 40 to 60 the proportion was a little below the average so that 
the tendency for death-rates to increase w'ith age must have operated negatively 
here. Returning to the curves, the high proportion in ages 10 to 15 in 1891 also 
implies the appearance after a time of a large increase in the birth-rate as the 
result of a large proportional increase in the early and most fertile reproductive 
ages; the comparatively low numbers at ages 5 to 20 in 1901, and the initial 
steep descent of the 1901 curve to pass through the average at age-group 5 — 10, 
show both that although this increase of the birth-rate was already beginning to 
take place in 1891, the average birth-rate was not reached until about 1894, ^"d 
that the rate of Increase was very high. This conclusion as to the dates is fortified 
by the comparatively small number of young children in 1921 and the high propor- 
tions then still in the age-groups 15 to 25 but barely reaching 30 ; thus showing 
that large additions to the population were being made about 1896 to 1906 

Studying each census as above, and particularly remembering that our 
curves measure only variations from average rates of births and deaths which 
(subject to these variations) 'are alw'ays going on, we can arrive at the following 
conclusions relating to Buddhists : 

(i) In 1891 the gross birth-rate w^as low but rapidly increasing. The gross 
death-rate was probably not very different from the average.! 

1901 the gross birth-rate was very high and the gross death-rate 
low ; if infantile ages were excluded from the calculation the death- 
rate for all other ages must have been very low indeed. 

1911 the gross birth-rate was low; the gross death-rate was also 
low as the infant population was not very large and the proportion 
of the population above 40 or about 60 was rather below the average. 
In 1921 the gross birth-rate was very low ; although, as will be s^n 
presently it had probably begun to rise, it was probably still not far 
from its nadir. The contribution to the death-rate by ages 40 to 
60 was above the average but the much larger contribution at ages 
over 60 was below the average, so that, with a small infant popula- 
tion also, the gross death-rate was rather below the averao^e. 


(ii) 


(iii) In 


(iv) 


V because of the particular age groups by 

bS fir thS Sr* allowance can be made if it is desired to assume^dXrenf 

t The effects of temporary epidemics are overlooked, partly beoaine ttiAv ...... a .u t...i 

proving but chiefty because such epidemics as the influenza of 19 18-19 are rare ind^ a ruirthe^eli^ 
an epidemic on ihe province as a whole is trifling in comDiriaon with ihs* tor /-a « ^ a rule tne ettea ot 
ordinary c mrse of blrthi and deaths. ^ comparison with the large numbers inToived in the 
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The foregoing conclusions relate principally to instantaneous views of the 
population ; but the available information goes further now thaa those. We can 
also see dimly the development of the population all through the intercensal 
periods. For brevity I make use forthwith of the virtual rates of increase of 
Buddhists in the comparable area which' were obtained 
in Chapter I, and prefix also the rate calculated for 1891 
to 1901 in Article 36. The last relates to only about 
six-sevenths of the comparable area and excludes the 
Shan States ; but there is nothing better available for that 
decade, and it is certain that the correct rate for the 
whole comparable area for that decade could not differ 
from it by more than about two units. The following 
conclusions relating to Buddhists can thus be added to the foregoing : 

(v) In the period 1891 to 1901 the greater part of the increase of lya per 

cent took place in the latter half of the decade, when the high 
birth-rate -and the low death-rate necessarily associated with the 
age-distribution of 1901 had both come into effect, and thus began 
probably about 1896. At about that time also the death-rate apart 
from epidemics was abnormally low. 

(vi) In the early part of the decade 1901 to 191 1 these conditions of a 

rapid increase of population were still continuing ; but towards the 
end the death-rate had risen and the birth-rate had fallen, thus 
diminishing the rate of increase at both ends. The increase of 
!2'6 per cent revealed by the census was due to the high rate of 
increase in the earlier part of the decade. It is probable that the 
birth-rate reached its zenith about 1904, because ages 5 — 10 
included so large a number in 191 1, but the death-rate though not 
high was then higher than it had been in the past, so that the net 
rate of increase had probably passed its maximum already. Actually 
in 1911 there was about an average death-rate ; but the birth-rate 
was falling, and, more than that, was certain to go down very low 
indeed. The rate of increase in 1911 was less than the I 3 ' 6 per 
cent per decade which the decade showed on an average. 

(vii) In the decade 1911 to 1921 the decline iif the birth-rate has contirmed. 

There has been also a fall in the normal death-rate (i>., apart from 
influenza), but this has been insufficient to allow the former rate of 
increase of population to continue. At the beginning of the decade 
the rate of increase was something less than I2’6 per cent per 
decade. If the influenza had not come the average increase would 
have been about 1 o’5 per cent ; so the decline in the virtual rate of 
increase has been definite but not large, and the actual rate in 1921 
was possibly only about 9 per cent. Influenza does not seem to 
have had very much net effect upon the age-distribution (See Article 
1 17 of Chapter VII) and the position of the curve P3 Qa is 
probably not very different from what it would have been without 
the influenza. If we particularly remember now that the 4)oint 
plotted on the curve at each ordinate represents the number in a 
five-'yearly age-group, and have regard to the marriages of th<e 
large numbers born in 1896 and the succeeding years who are 
represented in the hump Qa, we shall conclude that the birth-rate 
had just passed its nadir in 1931 and was then on the increase, 
although this is naturally not shown at the left-hand extremity 
of the curve of 1921. 

90. Supplement to the discussion of the Age-distribution of 
Buddhist Females. — Support for the conclusions of the preceding article ought 
of course to be sought and found in the birth and death statistics ; but to bcreadly 
useful these ought to afford specific birth-rates for the several age-groups. 
Unfortunately we are so far from having specific birth-rates for Buddhists avail- 
able that we have not even gross birth-rates. The rates given in the reports of 
the Public Health Department relate to the whole population and not to Buddhists 
alone. As however in the registration-area Buddhists form seven-eighths of the 
population it might be supposed that any considerable variations in their birth-rate 
would affect the rate of all classes together. But even for all classes we have not 
even correct gross birth-rates. The published birth-rates of the Public Health 
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Department have naturally a tendency to increase throughout each intercensal 
period, because their calculation assumes that the total population is stationary at 
its number of the previous census, while the actual birth-producing population is 
generally increasing.* Subsidiary Table Vll of this chapter gives birth-rates 
calculated from the reported births and on the assumption of a uniform rate of 
increase of the population during the decade 1911-21 f. If the rates for the 
decade 1901-11 are similarly corrected the average for the decade approximates 
to 1 6-4 for males and 15*1 for females as against 16-5 and i5'6for 1911-ai. But 
as each of these omits about one-third or more of the total births this approxi- 
mate equality proves nothing. Rather one is tempted to say that, as a slight 
improvement in registration is believed to have been effected, the equality is not 
inconsistent with the theory of a diminished general birth-rate but rather demands 
that that should be assumed. Actually, even if the statistics of births were correct, 
the general birth-rate obtained by comparing births with the total population might 
change without any change of specific birth-rates or remain steady whilst the 
wildest changes of the specific birth-rates were going on. Rapid increase of 

E opulation at one epoch followed by a period of slower increase leads fifty years 
iter to a population in which old people predominate ; and if conditions have been 
uniform during that interval there will be a low' birth-rate and a high death-rate. 
After a few more years the excess numbers of the old and no longer reproductive 
part of the population are removed, and consequently the general birth-rate rises. 
If at the same time a rapid spread of the practice of birth-prevention diminishes 
the specific birth-rates of the reproductive ages the net result might be an 
unchanged general birth-rate. The general birth-rate in fact, even if accurately 
known, is of about as much use for practical purposes as a good many other 
published averages, and it affords no evidence against the indications of the 
age-distribution. 

Similarly it is impossible to trace in the death-statistics the variations 
deduced from the age-records. Allowance has first to be made for temporary 
variations in those statistics due to temporary outbreaks of disease; these maybe 
large but they are only secondary oscillations about the path of slower and steadier 
primary variation w'hich the age-distribution indicates. For instance the high 
death-rate indicated by a large senile population may appear as an increase of 
deaths in a season of econoiftic difficulty or trying weather ; but these are only the 
occasions seized, and if one were not available anotherwould.be taken. Sharp 
changes in the death-rate are to be assigned to disease ; and the primary oscilla- 
tions decreed by the age-distribution cannot easily be detected, because far back 
the death-rates were even more unreliable than now, w hile in more recent years 
the improvement of the record has accompanied the relative fall in the number of 
events to be recorded. Yet in the long run these primary variations are the more 
powerful because they take effect steadily over long periods while the sharp changes 
of epidemics last a short time and are followed by a reaction. Subsidiary Table X 
of this chapter is of interest on this point ; the much-feared epidemic diseases are 
there shown to have quite a minor influence in determining the general death-rate ; 
such effects as those of the influenza of 1918-19 are extraordinarily rare, and even 
the 350,000 deaths due to that in about one year were only one-half the number 
which probably take place in any ordinary year. Omitting the influenza-years 
1918 and 1919 the reported death-rates for males and females in the last decade 
averaged about 25*6 and 23*9 per thousand ; in 1 90 1 - 1 o they averaged 25-6 and 22*7. 

In view of the joint failure- of the birth and death statistics noted in 
Chapter I, their further failure to indicate the variations of the true values of the 
birth and death-rates is a matter for no surprise and is certainly not a denial of 
those variations. Except for the secondary variations of the death-rate in 
epidernics all their variations are more properly ascribed to accidents of the 
recording system than to genuine variations. Even if the recorded rates agreed 
with the deductions drawn from the censuses it would be inadvisable to claim them 
as support for those deductions. 

Another objection is found in Subsidiary Table Vb at the end of this chapter 
which shows the ratios of the number of children under 10 to the numbers (i) of 


• I his IS true although the proportion of the ... ^ 

either increasing or decreasing. & i'"!' . - t-'-t'—*'-*''" ■■■«; 

_ t Su^wy Table VII appears to be slightly erroneous in this because it does not allow for a set-bs 
of population by the influenza epidemic of ipifl-io and therefore still rpaH« 9 cmoii ■ i . * 
yei^iust before that. But if the main thesis of this chaX is accSud the nr ' 
rapidly at the beginning than towards the end of the decade ; th us two correcBons of iKp mcre^mg ini 
b«h „ ..<> .h., ... .is., » .h.. rt. 



persons aged 15-40 and (ii) of married women of those ages, and in Marginal 
Table 4 which gives a comparative statement of the same ratios for the preceding 
censuses. The diminution of both ratios in 1921 suggests a decline in fecundity; 
but actually these ratios are misleading although they have so frequently been re- 
garded as conclu- 
sive arguments- 
They afford a 
good instance of 
the danger at- 
tending the use of 
averages unless 

very complete precautions are taken. Here the difficulty arises because the 
number of children o to lo is not really comparable with the number of married 
women aged 15 to 40 at the same moment, but with the numbers of potential 
mothers throughout the preceding decade ; these numbers can only be studied 
by using much smaller age-groups. The development of the ratio can most 
easily be understood with the aid of the curves of the preceding article. In 
the years just after 1901 there was a large class of reproductive women at their 
most fertile stage, represented by the passage of Po through the intercensal 
curves of those years, so that a large number of children had been born who were 
still under 10 at the census of 1911; in 1911 to 1921 there was a deBcit of 
women of those ages which led to the production of a small number of children, 
for which the proportional increase of young married women from about 1917 
onwards had not at the census of 1921 had time to compensate. The decline of 
the ratio is thus no indication of any decline of fertility ; it is merely another 
aspect of the changing age-distribution of potential mothers. As measures of 
fertility all the columns which show this ratio in any of the subsidiary tables are 
meaningless ; they have been put in only because they are prescribed by the 
Government of India. The best that cm be said for them is that they force 
enquiry into figures which contradict them ; but this is poor compensation for the 
complacent acceptance of erroneous views or explanations which they can equally 
induce. And in any case the objection they offer to the conclusions drawn in the 
preceding article has been met- 

An objection may also be brought against the adoption of the arbitrary 
average of tour censuses as the zero-line ot the curves. But it was first shown 
that the phenomena could be traced without the use of the curves. Moreover, 
any reasonable standard distribution can differ only a little from the average 
actually used, which depends on censuses of such varying distributions. If such 
a standard distribution were drawn as an additional curve in the upper figure, 
it would show much smaller oscillations than the curves of the separate censuses ; 
and if then the whole figure were deformed to make the new curve come to be a 
straight line, the present curves would become the curves drawn on the basis 
of the standard distribution and would still preserve the same general characters 
and relations as now. It would be quite impossible for instance for crests and 
troughs in a curve to change places. Further, the argument has only been 
directed to showing the origin of variations in the rates of increase in successive 
decades, not to measuring absolute rates. The self-consistency of the diagrams 
themselves affords the best justification of the zero-line used ; the conditions of 
human reproduction and death are such that true records must produce cu^es 
of this kind, and it is unreasonable ‘to suppose that under the complex conditions 
affecting them the true curves could be seriously deformed by using an erroneous 
base-line and then so restored by the errors of the records as to have anything 
like the proper relative forms and positions. The curves themselves, it is true, 
suggest that the cycle after which an approximation to the age-distribution of a 
particular year recurs is about 30 years, and thus suggest taking the average of 
the last three censuses as the zero-line. Curves drawn for the upper figure 
on this basis differ very little from those drawn on the four-census basis 
except in age-group 25 — 30 where they all come four-fifths of an inch lower 
and in age-group 30 — 35 where they all come two-fifths of an inch lower. 
If the reader modifies the printed curves accordingly for these two age-groups 
he will obtain curves which for such a discussion as that of this chapter represent 
well enough the curves drawn for the three-census basis ; but the relationship of 
each curve to its successor is now not so well shown. In the lack of the proper 
basis, which is the age-distribution that would be stable with the prevailing 
specific birth and death-rates, the greater self-consistency obtained justifies the 
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use of a four- census Instead of a three-census basis because, as already mentioned, 
the conditions are such that curves of this kind must appear; the special feature 
of the curves for Buddhists is not the existence but the amplitude of their waves. 

In interpreting the curves it has been assumed that the fertility-rate of the 
married women at each several age has not greatly changed. It is certain that 
any great change in this would be learned from other sources, and fn fact there is 
no evidence of such a change ; small changes do not invalidate the argument. 

Other objections may be raised on the ground that the whole discussion is 
more or less in opposition to Sundbarg’s theory of age-distribution and mortality. 
One part of that theory was that generally one-half of the population is between 
ages 15 and 50, so that variations in the distribution occur in the other age-groups. 

Marginal Table 5 shows that at the last three 
censuses age-group 15 to 50 has included about 
one-half the population ; there was a variation of 
3 per cent of the half in 1911, but that perhaps 
is not to be considered large. The discussion in 
this chapter of the effect of variation of the age- 
distributio: turns however not upon the constancy 
or inconstancy of this large age-group but upon 
variations within it. Another part of Sundbarg's theory was that the mortality- 
rates for ages below *15 and above 50 are nearly equal, so that if the proportion in 
age-group 15 to 50 is constant, variations in the age-constitution cannot affect 
the gross death-rate. The deductions drawn above include assertions of changes 
of the death-rate and assign part of the variation in the rate of growth of the 
population to them. Sundbarg is a Swedish statistician of high repute ; but his 
observations related to European populations, not to Burmese, Shans, Karens 
and other races living in Burma, and have not necessarily any weight in 
opposition to conclusions drawn from records of the actual population considered. 
Moreover, factors for the correction of crude death-rates to allow for variations of 
age -constitution are a commonplace now of health officers in all advanced 
countries; and variations in the age-distribution between ages 15 and 50 seem 
likely to make Sundbarg’s two propositions incompatible. 
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91. Age-distribution of Burmese Buddhists.— In Marginal Statement 
6 is shown the age-distribution in 1921 of 10,000 Burmese Buddhists of each sex 
in five-yearly age-groups as deduced from the unsmoothed figures of Subsidiary 
- - T able I of this chapter ; and with 

those figures are shown for compari- 
son the age-distributions of each sex 
of all Buddhists. The figures of 
Subsidiary Table I showing ages 
“ As recorded ” are used rather than 
any smoothed figures, because they 
give a fairer comparison with the 
unsmoothed figures for Buddhists 
taken from Subsidiary Table III. 
The differences of the figures for 
Burmese and for all Buddhists in 
some age-groups look considerable 
in’ this fornn ; but if the series are 
plotted out in curves it is found that 
the differences are comparatively 
small.* This is of course exactly 
what one would expect from a 
consideration of the fact that 7-8 
II '2 millions of Buddhists are 
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females at ages 8 or 9 to 15 where Burmese are more numerous proportionally than 
other Buddhists. The data available are not sufficient to weigh the question 
thoroughly, but it seems probable that, taking the next decade as a whole, the rate 
of increase of the Burmese will differ very slightly from that of all Buddhists. 

92. Age-distribution of Indians. — Strictly the age-distribution of Indians 
is not known. For the census of 1921 Imperial Table XIV gives the age- 
distribution for the most numerous races ; but not for all. For earlier censuses 
there are not even these figures available. The best figures available for a 
comparison of successive censuses seem to be the total of those in Imperial 
Table VllA for Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmos, Jains and Parsis. 
Indian Christians cannot be included because no separate statistics for them are 
available, but the proportions of the whole in the several age-groups will not be 
seriously affected by this. More important is the fact that the figures for 
Zerbadis and Arakan- Mahomedans cannot be deducted, as they are not available 
for 191 1 and 1901. For females then the age- distribution has been as shown in 
Marginal Table 7 below. The phenomena behind this table are however more 
complex than in the case of the corresponding table for Buddhists, on account of 
the effect of immigration and emigration. This effect cannot be eliminated. 
Even if the figures available for 1921, either for those born in Burma or for those 
born elsewhere, were prepared, they would not be of use, because persons bom 
out of Burma have children born in Burma, and there is consequently little 
relationship between the proportions for different age-groups. As we thus have 
no means of allowing for migration we can neither trace cohorts of children 
becoming parents and furnishing new cohorts of children, nor make useful compa- 
risons with the corresponding tables for Buddhists. Some conclusions however 
can still be drawn. 

The proportion shown at ages 15 to 20 is low, perhaps because of the 
effect of immigration, 
and perhaps because of 
the tendency for Indian 
females of this period to 
state higher ages. To 
the degree in which the 
latter explanation holds 
it is more correct to 
regard reported age 20 
as the beginning of the 
reproductive period than 
reported age 15. More- 
over the changes at the 
three censuses in the 
proportion of the age- 
group 15 to 20, only 
part of which can be 
regarded as reproductive, were smaller than those in the other age-groups 
between 15 and 40. Consequently the larger proportion in 1911 of women 
in each five-yearly age-group from 20 to 40 than in either 1901 or 1921 
indicates that there must have been round about 19 ii a particularly high 
rate of increase of Indians in Burma apart from immigration. The proportion 
of children however is not high for 191 1, and particularly the proportions 
for age-groups 5-10 and 10-15 are small for that year but large for 
1931 ; the natural increase of Indians in Burma was therefore at a maximum 
somewhat later than 1911. In 1921 the rate of natural increase was much 
smaller than in 191 1 on account of the proportional deficiency of women 
of reproductive ages, and as this was chiefly in the age-group 20 to 25 while 
age-group 15 to 20 was also small, the rate of increase will continue to be small 
until near 1931 when the present excess in age-group 10 to 15 will have some 
effect to increase it. These variations must be less than w^ould result from similar 
variations in the age-distribution of Buddhists, because the immigrant females 
must be largely in the reproductive age-groups. But it is shown in Chapter XI 
Article 166 that in the whole province, w'hich is the area to which the age- 
distribution of Marginal Table 7 relates, the immigrant Indian females are only 
four-sevenths as numerous as the indigenous ; so that the influence of these on 
the variation in question is less than might be expected. Another difficulty is the 
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confusion of the figures by the inclusion of Zerbadis and Arakan-Mahomed^ns, 
and by the additions to these races and even to Indian races, not only by simple 
immigration but also by women who contract mixed marriages changing their race. 
It is not worth' trying further to unravel the tangle. Enough has been done to 
see that the largest source of the increase of Indian females, namely the natural 
increase by the excess of births over deaths, had particularly large power a little 
after 1911 when the Buddhists of the province had a low and declining rate of 
increase ; but that now, just at the time that the Buddhist rate of increase is 
about to grow larger that for Indians is likely to be small. Thus unless the rate of 
immigration of Indian females increases very largely, the disproportion between 
the rate of growth of the number of the Buddhist females of the province and of 
the Indian females may be expected to be largely diminished during the next 
decade. Whether it will continue to be small or increase again as the Buddhist 
rate of increase again diminishes is too distant a matter for present discussion ; 
the data are altogether insufficient. Possibly more information could be obtained 
from separate compilations similar to Marginal Table 7 for the near and distant 
districts as in Articles 165 to 167 of Chapter XI ; -limitations of space, time 
and the budget have forbidden such wmrk for this report. 

If a reference is now made back to Article 80 of Chapter IV in which the 
variations of the relative numbers of Buddhists and of Hindus and Mahomedans 
were considered, the validity of the conclusions at the end of that article which 
were based upon Subsidiary Table V of Chapter IV will be clearer. 


93 Age-distribution and Growth of the Total Population.— A 

discussion of the rate of increase of the total population would be conducted 
better, if suitable statistics were available, by considering various classes of 
the population separately than by dealing with all in one block ; but it is 
worth giving a short space also to a discussion on these lines. Subsidiary 
Table II of this chapter gives at its head the p-oportionate age-distribution 
of the whole population. The figures are affected by immigration which 
increases the numbers at some ages more than at others. As in the case 
of Indians this effect cannot be elimated from the figures; but, as both the 
emigrant and the immigrant females are so few in comparison with the total 
female population of the province, this effect is not so important for a study of 
the changes of the age-distribution from time to time as in a study of the Indians 
alone or in a study of the age-distribution at one particular time, but can be largely 
Ignored. For males also immigration probably has a negligible effect upon the 
variations of the age-distribution of the whole population. But in any case the 
age-distribution of females is the more important with reference to the growth of 
population and accordingly there is a double advantage in basing our study upon 
It rather than upon that of the males. The age-distribution of females in the 
total population is shown in Marginal Table 8, in which the columns for 192 1 
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191 1 and 1901 are taken from 
Subsidiary Table II while the 
column for 1891 is taken from 
the corresponding table in the 
census report of 191 1. The 
table has the same character 
with only slight modifications as 
Subsidiary Table III which was 
discussed in Article 89 above. 
Similar conclusions may there- 
fore be deduced from it. The 
rate of increase of the popula- 
tion in the decade 1901 to 1911 
was less than that of the decade 
1091 to 1901 because the age- 
distribution towards 1911 became 
less favourable to the high re- 
^nd low death-rate 
the early years of the decade 
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in 1891, and conclusions as to the probable future increase of the population may 
be drawn accordingly. 

94. Future Birth- and Death-rates and Variations of Population. — 

Having now disposed of arguments directed against the interpretation of the curves 
for the age-distribution of Buddhist females and examined the age-distributions of 
the principal part of the non Buddhist population and of the whole, we can add to the 
conclusions drawn in Article 89 other conclusions with reference to the birth-rates, 
death-rates and increase of the population in the future. Clearly, just as the 
curve of 1921 is generated by a constant slight deformation of the curve of 191 1 
accompanied by a continuous shifting to the right proportional to the lapse of 
time since 191 1, so the curves of 1922, 1923 .... wilt be the curve of 1921 

moved I, 2 .... years to the right and slightly deformed. The low trough 

in the section corresponding to ages 18 to 45 will thus move steadily to the right and 
admit more and more of the wavecrest Qa to the reproductive period. Thus in 
the decade of 1921-31 the birth-rate will have begun low but on the upward 
trend, and it will continue to increase rapidly until about the end of the decade. It 
will probably pass through the average value about 1926. During 192 1 the death- 
rate was diminished by the small number of infants and of persons over 60 exposed 
to mortality ; but this diminution will speedily be removed and by about 1926 the 
ratio of infant deaths to the whole population (if not prevented by special action) 
will become normal, while the excess of people now at ages 50 to 55 will be 
increasing the death-rate at great ages. Towards 1931 the birth-rate will be 
very high indeed, its zenith coming possibly about 1931, after which there will 
be a very rapid decline to correspond to the steep slope of the 192 1 curve down to 
the left from Qj . The high death-rate of aged people will be added to the 
infantile death-rate to moderate the net effect of the increasing births upon the 
total of the population ; then the birth-rate will fall while the death-rate is still 
high ; in about 1941 there will again be a very low birth-rate (corresponding to 
age-group 0-5 on the curve of 1921) and an average death-rate (corresponding 
to the combination of the low point of age-group 30 to 35 and the high point of 
age-group 40 to 45 on the curve of 1921 ). 

Without any data as to the true birth and death-rates in the past it is not 
possible to make any close forecast of the numbers of persons who will be 
involved in these variations of the birth and death-rates. Moreover, four is an 
entirely inadequate number of censuses on which to found impregnable numerical 
conclusions of this kind, even if the age-records were almost perfect, the first of 
the four censuses as widely extended and as reliable as the others, and the figures 
of the fourth census not affected by the influenza epidemic. On the other hand, 
the variations of the rate of increase which result from the’ variation of the age- 
distribution are only oscillations about the steady rate of increase always tending 
to occur, and errors in estimating them are proportionately smaller when they are 
added to that steady rate. Thus it may fairly be expected that without any 
special changes in the conditions {e.g., a large reduction in infant mortality or 
change in immigration conditions or general postponement of marriage) and with- 
out any very great epidemics, a population of 15 millions will be reached before 
the next census, and that that census will show an increase of about two millions, 
or, say 1 3 per cent- There will however be no more occasion then for confidence 
and jubilation than there was in 1^21 for doubt and despondency ; the decennial 
rate of increase in 1931 as in 1901, 191 1 and 1921 will be a mere accident of the 
date of the census. Essentially all these rates will be different manifestations of one 
and the same true rate of increase. In 1941 the population will probably be round 
about 1 7 millions, showing an increase of something like 1 1 or 12 per cent in the 
decade 1931-41, but there will again be no more reason for head-shaking over 
the small increase of 1931 -41 than there is over that of 191 1-2 1. These forecasts 
assume of course that the essential conditions affecting births and deaths in the 
province remain the same as now ; they do not allow for unusual epidemics, or 
for wars or other unusual disturbances. The numbers are given moreover only as 
rough indications of the mag'nitude of the variations in the decennial rates of 
increase. About the occurrence of the variations there is no room for reasonable 
doubt. Those who desire an increase in the birth-rate should not be too jubilant 
over a reported increase until they have ascertained that it is larger than the 
changing age-distribution alone demands ; similarly those who discover a rising 
death-rate should not despair until they have measured its origins. Special 
efforts are now being made to improve the records of vital statistics. If the 
normal specific birth-rates for women of every age and the normal specific death- 
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rates for both sexes at all ages can be discovered it will be possible to postulate 
a standard population which would have a stable age- constitution under the 
existing conditions of public health ; the effect of the specific birth and death-rates 
observed at any time could be calculated for such a population and would 
be an intelligible measure of their magnitudes, though it would not give complete 
information about them. Even a comparatively rough approximation to such a 
standard age-distribution would give fairly reliable results ; but the mere gross 
birth- and death-rates will mean very little. There is no validity in the suggested 
standard annual birth-rate for Buddhists of 52 per 1,000 or in the standard death 
rate of 40 ; both these quantities are relative to the age-distribution at the time 
and could only be stated in such terms wdth reference to an hypothetical standard 
population of stable age-distribution ; the only true normals are specific rates for 
every age or for la standard stable age-distribution. For the natural rate of 
increase there is a sense in which a normal rate can be predicated and roughly 
calculated ; that is the sense of the rate of increase in a complete period of the 
age-curve. If this is taken as 30 years, which is approximately but not absolutely 
correct, the increase from 1891 to 1921 w'ould show this rate if it were known. 
Unfortunately the disturbance by influenza affects the 192 1 figures; but if the 
virtual increase for the decade 1911-21 which was calculated in Marginal Table 
10 of Chapter 1 is adopted the virtual population of the comparable area in 1921 
may be taken as 1 1 ,42 1 thousands. For comparison with 1891 we must either 
exclude the parts of the comparable area omitted at that census or e-tiraate a 
population of the comparable area in 1891. Adopting the latter plan we must 
calculate the population which when increased by \']'2 per cent (the observed 
rate of increase in the greater part of the area) will equal the observed popula- 
tion of 1901 ; we thus obtain 7,835 thousands as the population in 1901 of the 
comparable area. This gives a little over 45 per cent in 30 years as the rate of 
increase. For shorter periods w'e can only say that a regular annual increase of 
one and a quarter per cent or a regular decennial increase of thirteen and one- 
third per cent would give about the same total increase of Buddhists in each 
generation as the varying rate of increase actually in force. But it must not be 
supposed that these rates would give the actual population at any intermediate year. 

The effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 upon future rates of increase 
of the population cannot be detemined precisely. An attempt at a rough 
approximation to its effect upon the age-distribution is made in Article 117 of 
Chapter VII and indicates that the effect has been a tendency to increase 
the proportion of females at ages 5 to 15 at the time of the epidemic at the 
expense of those at ages o to 5. This tendency has been stronger than the 
figures given would imply, because, as is expressly stated in the article referred 
to, those make no allowance for the marked lack of births in 1918. Absolutely 
of course the epidemic means a loss of population now and of reproduction in the 
future. But, measuring by rates of increase, the effect is thus to hasten sonae- 
what the growth of population in the immediate future by giving, with very small 
changes of the death-rate, a somewhat higher rate of births from about 1921 to 
1931 and a somewhat lower rate from 1931 to 1941 than would have occurred 
without this change of age -distribution. 

95. Economic, Social and Political Aspects of the Age-distribu- 
tion. — The curves drawn for Buddhist females must clearly be close approxima- 
tions to those which would be obtained for males or for the whole population. 
They presage therefore the rapid growth in the immediate future of a demand for 
the economic support of large numbers of young people entering adult life. 
Failure to meet this demand means general social disorganisation. It was 
essentially the same demand which led to the wide extension of cultivation in the 
delta and other parts of Lower Burma in the decade of 1891 to 1901. 

The curves also show that the present population, which is experiencing 
the introduction of responsible government, consists of a large contingent at ages 
over 40 and of a contingent under 25 which though not yet large is about to grow 
very large. The country is apparently entering an era in which it will be in a 
very literal sense Young Burma. Like most conquerors Young Burma will 
finally triumph only by losing its identity ; the passage of time which will bring so 
many into active adult life by 1926 will shortly after be converting the vanguard 
into Middle-aged Burma. But in the meantime there is a regrettable deficiency 
of persons of medium ages to mediate between the naturally different views of 
the large contingents of young and old; and later on there will be a serious 
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. deficiency of voung persons to modify the growing conservatism of the present 
youths, which will be at least equally regrettable. The latter deficiency could 
have been avoided by the prevention on a large scale of infantile mortality in the 
last ten years ; but the opportunity has now passed. 

96. The Origin of the Waves of Population. — The four curves of age- 
distribution drawn for the four censuses are of course one and the same curve 
moving steadily to the right, suffering continual slight deformations from the 
accidents of economic and sanitary conditions but always tending to revert to its 
original form, subject however in the upper figures (but not in the lower) to 
a continual damping of the waves by death which eventually brings the curve down 
to the zero-line at the extreme limit of old age. As the curve moves the initial 
part is constantly growing as a reproduction of the portion which is thirty years 
further on. An alternative conception continues the waves backwards behind age 
o to represent the potential fertility of the existing youthful population, this 
continuation constantly entering the living section as the curve moves on to the 
right. The interval between two crests is approximately thirty years, and this 
may be regarded as being the duration of a generation. The origin of the waves 
is not shown in the figures. Unfortunately the age-distribution of 1881 and earlier 
years is not known for Upper Burma. The age-distribution of Lower Burma at 
the first census of 1872 cannot be compared with that of 1881 because of 
differences in the age-periods by which it was tabulated ; the distribution for 
Lower Burma in 1881 agrees with the distribution for all Burma in 1901, but there 
is difficulty in comparing it with 1891 because of the defects of the record of that 
year to which reference has already been made in Article 89 and about which 
little can be known. It appears probable however that the waves existed in the 
a<^e-distributions before the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 and cannot be 
ascribed to the disturbed condition of Burma in the years just before and after that. 
They possibly go back to the wars of a century before. 

97. Mean Age. — Amongst the numerous superstitions attached to averages 
those concerning the mean age of the population are of interest, because the 
changes of this quantity might possible be thought to controvert some of the 
views set out above with regard to the age-distribution. The mean ages at the 
last four censuses are given in the margin. Those for 1891 and 1901 differ a 
little from those given in previous census 
reports because in calculating the latter it 
was assumed that all over 60 were in the 
age-group 60 to 65. For 191 1 Mr. Webb 
used a tabulation showing ages up to 70 
and regarded all over 70 as being in the 
group of 70 to 75. The mean age so calcu- 
lated is sufficiently exact for all purposes, as 
ages of more than 75 in Burma are always 
doubtful and the few persons really over 
that age would not alter the mean age 
appreciably ; and all the mean ages shown in the margin have now been recalcu- 
lated on that basis and the assumption that the proportionate distribution in 1891 
and 1901 of ages over 60 was the average of those of 19 1 1 and 1921. 

In each of the four years the mean age has been about 25 for either sex. 
For the total population the mean age of males is raised by immigration 
of an excess of adult males without a corresponding excess of male children, 
so no conclusions can be drawn from its excess above that for females. 
For Buddhists the conclusion drawn by Mr. Webb in 19 ii that the mean 
age for females is higher than that for males is contradicted by the 19S1 
fibres ; possibly this is a result of the different selective action of influenza. 
This was much more fatal proportionally amongst fem^e infants of a^e 
o to 5 than amongst males of that age* ; but with their small ages this 
excess of female deaths w’ould have comparatively little more effect upon the 
mean. The proportional increase of male deaths was the greater at ages 5 to 10, 
but that of females was the greater at ages i o to 40 and over 60 ; the greater 
increase of mortality at these higher ages would depress the mean age more. Of 
the variations of the mean age it can only be said that the figures show it as 

• fhe statements of the comparative mortality from influenai in this context are based upon tha 
Public Health Reporte of 1918 and r9i9. 
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Steadily increasing for both sexes ; but as no conclusions can be drawn from that, 
there is not much use in saying it except to give a warning against supposing 
it means anything definite. A high birth-rate and a high death-rate at low ages 
undoubtedly explain the defect of the mean age in Burma below that in European 
countries, where it is generally about 40. The mere fact that the mean age has 
varied so little while the changes of the age-constitution of the population 
examined earlier in this chapter have been going on is alone sufficient to show of 
how little use the calculation of the n ean age is ; and to Mr. Morgan Webb’s 
remark in the Burma Census Report of 1911, that “no general conclusion can 
be deduced merely from a rise in the mean age without an examination ,of many 
accompanying circumstances,” I desire to add that unless the other arguments 
in favour of a conclusion prove it without reference to the mean age, the latter is of 
no interest in the matter. Whatever can be done with a mean age can be done 
much better with a statement of the age-distribution, and a great deal more besides. 

98. Longevity. — 'I he discussion in this chapter of the variation of the age- 
distribution makes it clear that one cannot conclude from an increase or decrease in 
the proportion of persons over some determined age, such as 60 or 70, that there 
has been an increase or decrease of longevity.* An increase in this proportion may 
only represent a crest at ages 20 to 30 in the age-curve of 60 or 70 years before ; 
the larger proportion of the whole population surviving to high ages may be merely a 
large cohort of babies reaching the end of life. There is also the d ifficulty of exag - 
geration of age by old people. The only reliable indicator of a change of longevity 
appears to be that derivable from a table of specific death-rates for all ages. 


shown m 
shown in 
a special 
1918 and 


99- Death-rates, — An important indication of the age-curves relates to 
the death-rates at specific ages which are shown in Statement IV of every 
annual report on the Public Health Administration. The death-rates 
that statement for a few years and averages for the decade are 
Subsidiary Table IX of this chapter. Influenza has introduced 
difficulty into any study of the figures for this decade, and the years 
1919 were included in the table on that account. But even in a normal decade 
without influenza, and even if all deaths were not only reported but were included 
in the compilation for Public Health Statement IV, the specific death-rates 
shown in the table would be worthless. In calculating them the deaths of each 
age-group in each year are compared with the number of persons in that age- 
group at the last census. It has recently been proposed that an allowance 
should be made in the intercensal years for the growth of the population, but 
that has not yet been done. Even however if the total population remained 
constant the present method of calculation would be wrong. Subsidiary Table 
II of this chapter shows that, of average samples of io,o'jo females, age-group 
15— 20 included 967 in 1911 and 1,071 in 1921 ; the death-rates of 1911 and 
1921 cdculated for this age-group would thus need to be divided by numbers 
proportionate to 967 and 1,071 to furnish comparable death-rates for the two 
years. The allowance for the growth of the total population has still to be 
made. For the particular years of 1911 and 1921 the combination of these two 
factors amounts to an increase of the calculated death-rate for this age-group in 
1931 by roughly 20 per cent; of course the calculation for 1921 would actually 
be based upon the census for 1921, but the calculation for 1920 would have 
apprMimately this error. Thus 13 20 shown for age-group 15 to io in 1920 in 
Subsidiary Table IX should be reduced to about ii'ofor comparison with the 
corresponding record of 1 91 1. For agc-group 35—40 on the other hand the 
two corrections would oppose each other and be not very different in magnitude, 
so that the rate calculated for 1920 with the basis of the 191 1 census makes an 
approximately correct allowance for the intercensal increase of population. For 
every age-group the net effect is different ; and it is clear that there is no use in 
allowmg merely for the intercensal increases in the total population. Moreover 
even this cannot be calculated direct from the decennial rate, because it has its 
ups and downs which result from the varying age distribution. But until the 
re^rds of births and deaths are so improved that practically every one is 
tatolated in the district returns nothing of real value can be done to improve the 
calculation; meanwhile the entries in Subsidiary Table IX must be redded as 
abst^utely worthless even for comparisons amongst themselves. 

liKlil (PioviS Srir***** " ‘ ^ G.z«teer of 
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Subsidiary Table L — Age-distribution of a sample of loo.ocx) Burmese 
Buddhists of e.ach Sex. — (i) As recorded, (2) Smoothed. 


Age. 

As Recorded. 

Final Smoothing. 

1 

1 

Age. 

1 

As Re 

Males. 

■corded 

Final Smoothing. 

Male*. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Females. 

Malss.. 

Females. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

0 


9,670 


i 

1 

j 

■ 3,663 

i 

50 

‘,813 

9,038 

783 

779 

1 

9 . 34 ® 


2,607 

! 9,613 

S' 

40H 

453 

744 

750 

% 

9,544 

KSII 

9 , 59 * 

3,583 

5 a 

* *33 

590 

706 

739 

X 

9,847 

9,759 

9,584 

9,561 

53 

548 

590 

679 

693 

4 

9,544 

3,568 

2 , 57 ‘ 

3.543 

54 

384 

403 

643 

661 


9,639 

9,544 

9.556 

1 

2,5^5 

5 .=; 

877 

993 

616 

6 »g 

6 

9,796 

9,673 

9.539 

9,507 

56 

S';* 

478 

59 ‘ 

595 

7 

9,443 

9.407 

9,59 ‘ 

9,490 

57 

408 

373 

5*6 

558 

8 

9 i 598 

i, 74 > 

9.499 

9,473 

58 

354 

4‘7 

54 ‘ 

5 »‘ 

9 

9,063 

1,893 

2,475 

9 , 45 « 

59 

976 

329 

5‘7 

488 

10 

3 300 

3.073 

9,448 

9438 

60 

‘478 

1.344 

493 

459 

1 1 

>,944 

>,857 

9 , 4 ‘7 

2,419 

61 

*53 

* 9 ‘ 

468 

43 * 

la 

9,743 

9,593 

9 383 

9,398 

j 62 

406 

293 

449 

407 

13 

9.535 

9.348 

9,344 

9,377 

i *3 

3‘7 

979 

416 


t+ 

9,117 

9,>?6 


9,355 

*4 

938 

904 

391 

361 

15 

9^445 

9,638 

3,350 

9,330 

*5 

608 

6ai 

365 

33* 


9. >57 

9,387 

3 , 1(,6 

2 . 9,,8 

66 

294 

160 

340 

316 


1,919 

•,205 

9,137 

9.«55 

*7 

265 

945 


994 

t8 

9,085 

9,549 

9,077 

a.ao4 

68 

‘53 

194 

*v 

979 

»9 

>,556 

‘,839 

3,056 

3 ,U 4 

1 

*9 

!19 

! 

‘05 

a6a 

959 

fo 

3 .i 7 > 

3.374 

‘.957 

3,076 

70 

688 

881 

938 

933 

at 

>.384 

‘. 3*9 

i,g«o 

9,Oc6 

7* 

“3 

77 

9‘5 

915 

la 

1 600 

I 77 * 

‘,843 

1.935 

79 

‘59 

141 

193 

198 


1,505 

1,614 

‘.789 

1,867 

73 

log 

108 

179 

181 

~ i 3 

94 

>,394 

1,430 

1,740 

1,799 

74 

78 

79 

* 5 * 

164 


3,864 

9,734 

I, *89 

i, 73 ‘ 

75 

905 ! 

958 


‘47 

36 

1,336 

1,370 

‘,*43 

‘/I63 

76 

84 

73 

“5 

‘30 

27 

*, 5*8 

1,390 

1,597 

*, 59 « 

77 

71 

5 » 

99 

“4 

28 

l,l u 

1,986 

*,55 ‘ 

‘,599 

78 

68 ' 

*3 

85 

98 

»9 

1,098 

I COO 

‘.504 

1,466 

79 

35 

36 

73 

84 

30 

at 

3/>63 

849 

9,964 

883 

*/»58 

1.414 

1,411 

‘,3*' 

80 

81 

174 

26 

995 

‘7 

63 

54 

7 * 

6a 

la 

l,igo 

I, >87 

‘,379 

‘, 3 ‘* 

8a 

39 

30 

47 

54 


*/399 

959 

*. 33 ‘ 

1,978 

83 

30 

9 

49 

46 

34 

7«5 

790 

1.993 

*,945 

84 

>7 

7 

38 

3 * 


k' 

0 

00 

‘. 9*5 

1 , 95 * 

1,313 

85 

37 

3 * 

34 

3‘ 

37 

030 

946 

871 

904 

i, 3 aa 

1,190 

‘,‘83 

‘.'53 

86 

87 

II 

9 

9 

9 

3 * 

38 

94 

‘7 

3 > 

694 

1,999 

‘,‘59 

*.‘35 

88 

>3 

5 

95 

la 

39 

607 

683 

>,*30 

t/597 

89 

9 

3 

*3 

lO 

40 

9 ^ 4*3 

9,969 

1,103 

1,070 

90 

‘ 3 '* 

4 ‘ 

31 

9 

41 

649 

595 

>/>77 

‘/'43 

9 * 

a 

a 

‘9 

0 

43 

9 ^ 

973 

1,050 

l;0l6 

99 

4 

3 

*7 

7 

43 

803 

753 

‘/>93 

988 

93 

i 

•• 

‘5 

0 

44 

«75 

653 

993 

960 

94 

i ' 

1 

. • . 

ta 

5 

45 

*653 

1,623 

960 

93 » 






46 

904 

669 

938 

903 






47 

77 > 

638 

897 

871 




*9 


48 

66t 

636 

861 

840 

95 

4 

>3 

*s 

49 

■ 

49 * 

833 

809 

* 

and 

over 

1 

i. 
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Subsidiary Table W.-Agt-distrihuHon of 10,000 of each sex 
in each natural division. 


Natural 



Division. 

Age^iroup. 

Malea. 

Province 

0-5 

Ial 94 


0 -J 

334 


J-a 

ZIO 


a -3 

232 


3-4 

470 


4-5 

248 


5-10 

1,305 


10-15 

1,153 


15-ao 

977 


20—40 • 

3,338 


20-35 

gio 


25-30 - 

866 


30-35 

813 


35-40 ... 

639 


40-60 

1 , 6^3 


40-45 - 

603 


45-50 ... 

435 


50-55 

4X0 


55-60 

234 


60 and over ... 

562 


60-65 

262 


65-']o 

J22 


70 and over 

178 

Burman 

0-5 

1.195 


5 -«o 

t.197 


10-15 

1,163 


15-ao 

978 


ao-40 

3,339 


40-60 

1,666 


60 and over ... 

501 

DtUa 

0-5 

‘.‘54 


5-10 

1,147 


to-15 

1,141 


iS-ao 

963 


aO-40 

3<459 


40-60 

1.630 


60 and over ... 

506 

Coast 

0-5 

1.35® 


5 -‘o 

i, 3 ‘° 


10-15 

1,183 


» 5 -ao 

959 


30-40 

3 >iv 5 


40-^0 

1,56a 


60 and over 

53 * 

Centre 

«>-5 

1,334 


5-‘0 

1,319 


io -»5 

1,197 


iS-a"* 

1,008 


ao-40 

3«74 


40-60 

1,7*1 


60 and over ... 

647 

North 

0-5 

l,Xll 


5-10 

1,15* 


‘0-15 

1,078 


»5-ao 

954 


ao-40 

3,359 


40-60 

1,850 


60 and over 

493 

Chin 

0-5 

1,268 


5-10 

1,3® 3 


10-15 

1 146 


15-io 

961 


40-40 

3>'31 


40-60 

1,629 


60 and over ... 

493 

Salween 

0-5 

1,374 


5-10 , 

1 , 3 “ 


10-15 

1,069 


15-30 

840 


30-40 

3,384 


40-60 

1,708 


60 and over ... 

414 

Shan 

0-5 

1,16a 


5-10 

1,340 


10-15 

1,066 


15-30 

983 


ao-40 

3 , ‘43 


40-60 

1,814 


60 and over 

594 


1 1911. 

1901, J 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,273 

1,380 

1,350 

1,446 

9 x 8 

241 

228 

252 ' 

2xy 

236 

248 

266 

266 

289 

»93 

315 

302 

323 

309 

326 

269 

2 gi 

272 

287 

1,376 

1,341 

M 33 

1,282 

1,1*3 

i,ia6 

1/188 

l /)43 

893 

967 

»74 

961 

3,340 

3,00; 

3333? 

3,099 

857 

884 

888 

929 

860 

810 

909 

857 

846 

737 

877 

766 

677 

578 

648 

547 

1,586 

1,537 

1,575 

1,513 

594 

557 

567 

5^3 

399 

365 

395 

361 

370 

3S4 

381 

393 

223 

231 

231 

236 

570 

640 

559 

*57 

263 

2^2 



124 

122 



2S3 

246 



1,37a 

1,38* 

1,354 

1461 

1,357 

1,340 

1,330 

1, 286 

1,174 

1145 

1,114 

‘,075 

898 

973 

886 

975 

3,378 

3.00 a 

3,338 

3.0*5 

1 , 5*1 

1,535 

1,547 

M 95 

560 

630 

541 

643 

I/iOO 

1,426 

1/290 

1,533 

1,199 

1,383 

1,1 88 

1.355 

1,167 

1,191 

1,1 18 

1,146 

911 

1,0 18 

914 

1.041 

3-548 

3.133 

3,583 

3143 

1,478 

1,387 

1,443 

1,314 

497 

473 

4*5 

479 

i,a66 

Ml* 

1,363 

M 43 

1,270 

M07 

1,371 

1,384 

1,148 

1,133 

1,151 

1,168 

90 a 

99* 

933 

1,049 

3 353 

3 , 0*5 

3-374 

3.033 

1,566 

M *5 

1,531 

1,434 

495 

5‘9 

479 

489 

1 , 3*3 

1,341 

1.473 

1416 

‘-• 33 * 

1,390 

1,383 

1404 

1,313 

1,113 

1^130 

1,000 

888 

926 

840 

899 

a 910 

3,851 

3,979 

*,983 

1 618 

i .*57 

1*39 

‘.*55 

*73 

Baa 

666 

843 

1,341 

1,377 

1,287 

1,377 

1,167 

1,258 

1.095 

1,358 

1,039 

1,084 

937 

1,084 

853 

935 

858 

935 

3,437 

3.110 

3.593 

3,110 

1,803 

1 665 

1 786 

1665 

461 

581 

445 

581 

1,43* 

1,504 

1,343 

M 9 * 

1,340 

iya8 

1,335 

1,366 

1,049 

94 

i,i 16 

iP 4 * 

897 

938 

798 

749 

3.335 

337 * 

0,834 

3,826 

1,585 

1,491 

3.065 

3,014 

458 

4*9 

719 

803 

1,487 

1.593 

1,533 

1.667 

1,343 

‘.338 

1,188 

1,193 

958 

915 

894 

835 

749 

917 

740 

1,68 

3.471 

3.668 

3, *51 

3 ,* 5 ‘ 

i ,*34 : 

1,365 

1.624 

‘,334 

359 ; 

304 

380 

373 

‘,354 I 

1,314 

1-319 

‘,334 

1,413 i 

1,348 

1,250 

‘,349 

1,091 i 

1,004 

876 

78a 

861 

936 

790 

866 

3,937 

3.057 

3,304 

3,385 

1,780 

1/14 

1,757 

‘ 7*14 

665 i 

737 

704 

770 
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Subsidiary Table III. Profortiona^ distribution by age-periods 
of 10,000 Buddhists of each sex. 


(Based on statistics for the whole Buddhist population of the province.) 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 










19SI. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

'931. 

19". 


'891. 

f 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0— I ••• 

» 5 S 

234 

245 

298 

259 

243 

255 

Jia 

J-2 ... 

224 

233 

26s 

221 

22*1 

^35 

266 

224 

3“^ 

H 3 

280 

310 

282 

251 

284 

313 

»S 3 

J-4 .. 

283 

321 

3^5 

527 

284 

320 

3^3 

3 H 

4 -S 

260 

286 

288 

265 

265 

290 

28s 

264 

0-5 

‘.365 

'.354 

1.433 

1.393 

1,386 

'.37a 

‘M43 

^A 07 

5->o 

1.37 ‘ 

'.355 

1.30 ‘ 

i,3‘’9 

1,360 

*.344 

‘,377 

1^3*6 

»o-is 

1,333 

',336 

'.‘43 

‘.355 

‘,*46 

i,*40 

‘.•46 

','55 

15-30 

ljX)2 

S99 

877 

933 

1,083 

166 

961 

*.033 

30-35 

?a3 

775 

838 

838 

941 

864 

9‘7 

pot 

*5-30 

777 

760 

838 

79* 

801 

793 

850 

795 

3--'-35 

733 

767 

799 

738 

687 

737 

756 

676 

35-40 

600 

656 

626 

622 

539 

584 

55a 

544 

40-45 

571 

5*55 

539 

537 

558 

553 

531 


45-50 

446 

409 

407 


4c 0 


369 

3'53 

50-55 

410 

1 373 

3*3 

370 

418 

3*4 

395 

396 

5S-«o 

353 

1 341 

344 

334 

351 

343 

341 

337 

6 o -«5 

374 

i 378 

) 


C 364 

378 

) 


«5-7o 

'33 

; *33 

\ 593 

aoo 

< 126 

138 

[ «73 

703 

70 and over 

(93 

198 

J * 


(. 335 

*53 

) 


Mean Age 

35'37 

35-03 

j 

34'97 

»4'75 



35-31 

35’" 

35- to 

34' 98 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Age-distribution for selected races. 

No TB.— Each line of entries gives proportions for 10,000 of each sex. For Burmese the bub is 
Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter; for All Buddhists it is Imperial Table Vila ; for all others it b the 
^responding sample tabulate in imperial Table XlV. Arakau*s$, «tc means Arakanese Yanbye 
and Channgtha. Shan A means the sample in the latter table of Shans in Bhamo, etc^ while Sha?i B means 
Shans in the Shan States other than Khun. All Yiinnanese are excluded from Chints*. 


Race. 

Males. 

c-5 

5-13 

13-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Burmese 

‘.375 

‘,77‘ 

740 

3.973 

3,341 

Arakanese, etc. 

',‘90 

1,864 

68 1 

3.9*0 

3.305 

Talaing 

‘553 

3,011 

7*7 

3.79 ‘ 

1,938 

Shan A 

‘.346 

‘,790 

637 

3.985 

3 343 

Shan B 

1,160 

‘/i74 

605 

3.999 

3 , 5*3 

Khun 

1,080 

‘.5 ‘7 

743 

4,‘43 

3.519 

Sgaw 

1.394 

‘.867 

663 

4,0“ 

3 066 

Pwa 

‘X560 

‘,9‘4 

679 

4/)7* 

‘.971 

Chinese 

690 

961 

388 

5.‘97 

3,764 

Arakan>.MahcH 

‘.378 

*,9«3 

743 

4.061 

'.955 

medan. 






Zetbadi 

‘.«03 

3,099 

811 

3.880 

ifio 7 

All Buddhists 

‘.365 

3 j 494 

1 

i 

3.9*3 

3,378 


Females. 


c-5 j 5-‘^ ‘*-15 >5-40 


40 and 
over. 
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Subsidiary Table Va . — Proportion of children under \o and of persons over 
6 o to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of mar r ted females aged 15 4° all females. 


District and 
Natural Division. 

Proportion of children under 

10 (both sexes) per too. 

Proportion of persons over 
per 100 aged ‘5-40. 

60 

Proportion of 
married females 

aged *5-40 pe* 

too females 
of all ages. 

Persons aged 
'5-40. 

Married Females 
aged 15-40. 

1921. 

*9* 

1. 

1901. 

• 

o> 

• 

M 

M 

0 

O' 


• 

M 

Ot 

na 

0 

Ov 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

•8 

M 

M 

O' 

■ri 

0 

0 

M 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lo ] 

11 

12 

*3 

‘4 

*5 

16 

Provinca 

60 

65 

64 

201 

211 

207 

13 

15 

14 

16 

13 

16 

25 

26 

26 

Burman 

60 

64 

65 

203 

212 

210 

13 

15 

13 

11 

13 

16 

26 

25 

26 

Delta 

67 

60 

61 

206 

209 

210 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

26 

27 

27 

Rangoon 

^3 

21 

ai 

‘33 

•35 

I3« 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

II 

33 

33 I 

33 

Inbein 

Hanthawaddy ... 

59 

58 

}57 

57 1 

at7 ) 

a«9i 

Sit 

309 

t *3 

1 1 

ti 

i" 

1 1 

9 

"1 

35 

35 

j 36 

97 

'I'harrawaddy . . . 

64 

68 

<55 

auo 

205 

302 

13 

It 

'3 

12 

19 

la 

26 

27 

28 

Pegu 

60 

61 

62 

306 

2t8 

3(2 

12 

to 

II 

to 

10 

ii 

26 

27 

28 

Bassein 

58 

63 

67 

198 

207 

230 

1 1 

10 

12 

II 

1 1 

12 

26 

26 

37 

Henzada 

6i 

66 

69 

213 

213 

330 

*3 

1 1 

*4 

*3 

14 

«4 

s4 

35 ' 

36 

Myaungmya 

60 

65 

66 

205 

309 

214 

11 

to 

12 

11 

II 

It 

36 

28 

1*7 

Ma-ubin 

64 

66 

1 6a 

(329' 

220 ) 

209 

j '5 

1 3 


*3 

}io 

.2[ 

33 

25 ! 

i ' 

PyapSn 

60 , 

61 , 

1 405. 

212 > 


c 12 

II 


ti 

37 

37 i 

38 

Toungoo 

59 

66 ' 

66 

192 ! 

300 

*97 

*4 

13 


12 

la 

It 

36 

28 

39 

Thatftn 

O7 

73 

74 

*39 

944 

246 

14 

to 


1 1 

ii 

to 

34 

»5 

96 

Coast •• 

66 

64 

64 

210 

208 

207 

18 

18 


18 

// 

12 

27 

28 

28 

Akyab ... 

65 

60 

60 

m 

18.4 

*95 

12 

*3 


13 

9 ' 

II 

39 

3‘ 

30 

Kyaukpyu 

65 

6z . 

60 

x76 . 

a68 

164 

16 

1 83 


*7 

'4 

*5 

38 

*9 ' 

•9 

Sandoway 

67 . 

68 , 

67 

188 

190 

*97 

‘4 

*3 


*3 

la 

13 

28 

*9 i 

28 

Amherst 

68 

68 

66 

243 

*4« , 

344 

*3 

11 

13 

II 

11 

11 

95 

36 

35 

Tavoy 

66 i 

71 ! 

73 

285 

358 ^ 

250 

*5 

*4 

'5 

17 

16 

*5 

33 

33 

33 

Mergui 

61 

65 

7* 

230 

223 

237 

II 

It 

13 

It 

la 

II 

26 

36 I 

37 

Centre 

62 

70 . 

70 

201 

213 

214 

16 

19 

18 

22 

;; 

22 

24 

24 I 

24 

Prome 

56 

63 

67 

188 

'98 

307 

13 

1 1 

*5 

15 

16 

17 

25 

26 i 

36 

Thayetmyo 

62 

68 

65 

‘95 

198 

199 

14 

14 

*7 

17 

16 

17 

*5 

37 : 

37 

Pakdkku 

70 

74 

74 

316 

223 

220 

16 

so 

17 

*3 

18 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Minbu 

5« 

70 

67 

‘85 

21u 

303 

'5 

18 

18 

22 

18 

34 

35 

35 

- 34 

Magwe 

61 

73 

73 

an 

345 ' 

344 

‘5 

18 

t6 

21 

16 

19 

23 

3* 

33 

Mandalay 

46 

56 

59 

167 

188 . 

186 

12 

‘7 

•4 1 

91 

14 

33 

*5 

35 

*5 

Shwebo 

64 

75 

69 

301 

3 i 8 I 

*9* 

30 

32 

29 

24 

18 

31 

33 

33 

35 

Sagaing 

68 

73 

77 

326 

*44 ; 

336 

*9 

21 

21 \ 

26 

21 

35 

33 

2 1 

23 

Lower Chindwin 

O9 

78 

78 

309 

336 ; 

337 

22 

26 

*5 

3* 

24 

30 

33 

3 1 

31 

Kyauksk 

Meiktila 

55 

64 

60 

167 

186 

163 

18 

*9 

18 . 

~ t 

*3 

16 

31 

26 

35 

39 

60 

73 

75 

305 

*44 

*44 

*9 

22 

18 

32 

‘9 

33 

22 

21 

23 

Yamfethin 

63 

7* 

7* 

‘97 

308 : 

a*5 

If) 

■ 18 

16 

>9 

‘5 

18 

35 

26 

26 

Myingyan 

63 

76 

75 

2'5 

340 1 

»45 

18 

* 20 

*9 

32 

20 

33 

22 

32 

21 

North 

66 

60 

66 

183 

190 

176 

11 

16 

11 

14 

10 

16 

26 

27 

29 

Bhamo 

50 

53 

49 

169 

178 

163 

II 

, *7 

10 i 

*5 

10 

17 

26 

27 

39 

Myitkyina 

15 

45 

4* 

159 

172 

*59 

9 

12 

7 

12 

5 

13 

28 

38 

3* 

Katha 

61 

67 

®3 

188 

196 

183 

‘3 

’ *5 

13 : 

*5 

1 1 

15 

27 

37 

39 

Putao 

40 

• •• 

63 

131 

196 

... 

7 

‘7 



... 

, , 

33 


Upper Chindwin 

60 

«5 

203 

180 

ii 

*4 

WBM 


10 

‘4 

35 

27 

39 

Chin 

63 

66 

72 

192 

197 

222 

12 

, 0 



20 

22 

27 

28 

23 

H. Dt. of Arakan 

50 

51 

55 

136 

‘33 

140 

*4 

! 12 



16 

14 

36 

It 

35 

Chin Hilb 

63 

69 

74 

308 

313 

*55 

12 

i ‘0 

mm 

Ki 

21 

35 

25 

27 

30 

Pakdkku Hill 1 ts. 

73 


... 

194 

••• 


10 

8 



... 


3‘ 


Salween 

63 



207 


2c6 

10 

9 





26 



Salween 

63 

65 

6a 

338 

ilO 

9 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

35 

39 

28 

Karenni 

64 



192 

... 

... 

1 1 

II 




• e 

27 

Shan 

69 

68 

62 

188 

213 

93 

14 

18 

18 

19 

17 

18 

26 

06 

28 

Shan States ... 

60 

68 

63 

*94 

3^5 

180 

*4 

30 

16 

2! 

17 

3 1 

26 

a6 

38 

S. Shan States .. 

58 

i 69 

63 

184 

ala 

I 

*5 

16 

18 

‘7 

'7 

‘7 

36 

i »5 

38 
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Subsidiary Table Proportions in 1921 of children under \oand fersons 
over 60 to those aged 15 to and of married females aged 15 tv 40 to 
all females compared for Buddhists and the total fopulation. 


* 

Natural Division. 

Proportion of Buddhists 
per loo total population 

Proportion of children 
under lo to mo of the 
description below. 

Proportion of persons over 
60 per too aged 15 to 40. 

Proportion 
of married 
females aged 
15 to 40 per 
100 females 
of all ages. 

Persons 
aged 15-40. 

Married 
females 
aged 15-40. 

. Males. 

Females. 

.. 

All. 

nliiw 4 cP 


Bud- 

dhists. 

All. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

All. 

Bud- 

dhists 

All. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

I 

a 

3 


■ 

B 

B 

8 

9 

10 

If 

13 

province 

85 

60 

63 

201 

204 

13 

16 

15 

15 

25 

25 

Butman 

87 

do 

5 + 

303 

205 

‘3 

15 

»5 

15 

*5 

24 

Dtlta ... ... 

H 

57 

54 

ao 6 

210 

11 

14 

IX 

ll 

a6 

»S 

Coast 

75 

66 

67 

210 

ao 8 

13 

IS 

13 

14 

»7 

26 

Centre ... 

96 

62 

63 

201 

201 

16 

17 

19 

19 

»4 

»3 

etorth 

7<5 

55 

62 

1S3 

S 93 

11 

13 

15 

IS 

26 

26 

Chin 

J 

5.1 


i <;2 

igi 

!2 

8 

10 

*.t 

27 

3*1 

Salween 

40 

63 

<;8 

207 

182 

10 

It 

0 

11 

26 

30 

Shan 

83 

59 

61 

t88 

193 

14 

16 

18 

18 

j 6 

25 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Pefcentage increase in population of certain 

age-periods. 


atural Division. 

Period. 

Increase per cent in population ( — for decrease). | 

All ages. 

0-10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-fo 

60 and 
over. 

I 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

j 

7 

8 

provii'oo 

1911-1921 

9 '2 

3-0 

9*1 

1T6 

15-2 

5-5 

1901-1911 

16'2 

15’3 

24-7 

14*2 

17-4 

15-5 

Riirm&n . ^ 

1911-1931 

96 

36 

9’4 

1 1-5 

16*1 

6-3 


iQoi-igti 

14'9 

13*3 

21-8 

1.3*5 

16 6 

15*® 

Delta ... 1 

i9ii-ig2i 

xx'S 

6*2 

9-4 

X14 

22*0 

jo*a 

tgofigit 

i 5 *S 

xa'6 

20'^ 

^ 4'7 

20*2 

193 

Coast .. j 

igxt-xgat 

xx’6 

I 2 *X 

iS‘» 

9‘7 

It'S 

i 7 ‘i 

igoi-igii 

15 s 

155 

if6 

I 4!‘4 

i 8 ‘o 

2 X '0 

Centr* ... 

igii^igii 

t'i 

- !•« 

7-0 

12*2 

12 5 

O'l 

jgoi>>igii 

xrB 

IX ' 9 

» 3'9 

10*9 

xz’z 

xx'6 

X'orth ... 1 

igii*ig2i 

97 

re 

xa’6 

xi'3 

irs 

x6'x 

igoi"! gii 

22'9 

2J'7 • 

39 ’i 

l8-8 


ax'S 


1911-1921 

-7-6 

-M*5 

*'5 

-80 

-16 

-4*2 


1901-1911 

31-4 

45-3 

2ri 

5+'i 

- 0*9 

- ao'o 

Salween t 

1911-1921 

3 ^ 


n 

3‘5 

5' 

7-4 

1901-1911 

Data not 

. 

available 




... 


i9ii.^[92i 

8-6 

0'4 

6*6 

> 5-8 

10-5 

0*7 


1901-1911 

34-7 

28*9 

57*5 1 

16’2 

25-6 

i8*6 


* Pakdkku Hill Tracts. t For Karenhi the figures of igii are not available but they 

have been estimated on the basis of the 193 1 figures. 


Subsidiary Table VII . — Reported annual birth-rate in the registration 
area by sex and natural division 1911 to 1920. 



Notb. — See the note below the next table which applies also to this. 
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Subsidiary Table VIII . — Reported annual death-rate in the registration 
area by sex and natural division, 1911 to 1920. 


Year. 


Number of deaths of each sex per ijooo of total population of the same sex. 


Average fctfj 
the decade. I 
•9it 
tQH 

1913 ... 

1914 ... 

«9»5 . I 

iji6 ... ' 

1917 .. 

1918 

1919 

igao ... I 


Registration area 
(see footnote). 

Delta. 

Coast. 

Centre. 

Males. 

; Females. 

Males. 

I 

1 Females. 

Males. 1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

% 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 , 

7 

8 

9 

27*1 

1 

! 

25-2 

24*6 

1 

23*6 j 

32*0 

29*8 

27*7 

26 a 

1 

24*0 

.tS's 

a3‘5 

21*6 j 

19*2 

ai-3 

25*9 

27*9 

i 2 5'6 

26*4 

24-6 

“■3 ; 

20*2 

30^ 

28*3 

^5'4 

1 *3*^ 

22 9 

21-4 

^32 1 

211 

21^5 

26*5 

24-2 

, 22-7 

2i*l 

2 1*0 

-t2*6 

20 4 

26*5 

*5’o 

27-6 

*63 

^38 

23 2 

^3 ‘ , 

21-6 

33'° 

307 

2V6 

2»*I 

ai'o 

2fl 

‘9‘9 i ' 

‘8 5 

26-3 

*4*3 

24-6 

23- 1 

23-6 

i *30 

21-7 1 

20*5 

26*1 

24*t 

36-6 

37‘4 

3+7 

38' 5 


31 0 

397 

38*3 

29-8 

27*7 

27*4 

96-3 

2 8*9 ] 

27-3 


*9'3 

249 

ars 

a4‘3 

1 -trs 

i 

20*8 j 

20*0 

26*6 

24*8 


KOTB. —The registration Ot birtns ana aeatns is in lorte oniy in me uena, i_udSL unu v.,cinrc suuaivisiuns 
of the Burman natural division. Within those subdivisions it is in force in the whole or nearly the whole 
of every district. In calculating the birth and death rates for this .ind the preceding table the population 
of the area under registration has been calculated for 1911 and 1921 from the census leccrds, and lOr 
intermediate years on the assumption that the rate of change in the inteival from 1911 to 1921 has been 
constant for the whole province and for the whole of each subdivision. 


Subsidiary Table IX . — Ratio of deaths per annum in each age-group fer 
i,oQO living of that age-group in \g\\ for the -whole decade 1911 to 19*0 
and for selected years then of. 


Age. 

Average 

1911-1920. 

‘9 ‘3. 

1916. 

1918 

1919. 

. .. 

1930. 

tX 

V 

rt 

s 

S 

On 

1 

t/l 

V 

s 

*c3 

£ 

4) 

Ua 

S 

ut 

V 

15 

B 

0 

u. 


dS 

£ 

V 

tL. 

• 

un 

"rt 

z 

e 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

19 

•3 

All ages 

28*34 ; 2674 

*S'93 

24*01 

24*76 

®3M 

39*5 

39-94 

33*33 

39*90 

37*23 

35*62 

0-5 

87 -66 

73 47 

8568 

70*14 

79*5 

66 16 

110*90 

97*46 

8 i *97 

70*83 

75*20 

64*38 

5-10 

12-56 

11-84 

»f43 

10*32 

9 74 

9'>5 

18*61 

19*36 

*5^>3 

‘4-41 

12*19 

11*89 

10-15 

8-86 

8 61 

7*98 

7*15 

7*36 

6*64 

*377 

‘5-39 

10*76 

1086 

8*95 

9*06 

15-^0 

i3S» 

12*52 

11*13 

10*07 

ii*ii 

971 

31^6 

34*70 

»7-5* 

‘5^ 

14-30 

13 30 

so-40 

i6-o8 

i6*8i 

I3'ai 

13-62 

‘3«7 

1377 

*8*75 

30*88 

33*IQ 

31*48 

1683 

17-21 

4O-«0 

26*42 

3263 

32*85 

19-23 

33*82 

19*63 

37'80 

35** 

34-09 

38*03 

37*M 

*358 

60 and over 

70*36 

67*67 

6673 

64-74 

66*45 

65*01 

8**13 

79*8i 

79*68 

73 59 

69,61 

6380 


Subsidiary Table X . — Average annual number of reported deaths from 
certain diseases in the decade 1911 to 1920. 



Average numbers of deaths. 

1 Average rates per mille. | 

Cause of death. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

Males. 

I 

Females. | 

1 

Smoothed 
average for 
pereons. 

1 

• 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 t 

8 

All causes 


*43,736 

*2^579 

27*53 

28*34 

1 ~ 

26*74 ! 

27*05 

Cholera .. 

Dysentry and Diarrhoea 
Fever 

Plague ... 

SmalVpox 

Resp iratory Diseases 

•Pi. . .9 

S.99* 

‘0,333 

5898 

•,604 

96,304 

3,547 

6 ^ff} 

53,179 

336* 

‘ 530 

5A09 

ayM* 
4,384 
45.* 73 
3^84 
*.073 
3*895 

•61 

1*04 

9*90 

-59 

'97 

*96 

•70 

1*30 

10*36 

•67 

■30 

1*07 

S. i 

9-43 ; 
-5* ! 

'99 ' 

*81 1 

1 

•70 

1*09 

•67 

••7 

•85 


per 

was 

resolts 


uiucuiarca accmuuig m we popuiaijon in 1911. The smoothed average for pi 
oto^ b^u lating the average of each year and the four preceding years and avwaging 


The ra 


thO! 



















CHAPTER VI. 

S^. 


100. Enumeration. — The only instruction given in connection with the 
record of se.x was that eunuchs and hermaphrodites should ,be enfer^ in the 
schedules as males. 

^01. Statistics.— The distinction of sex is so important that it is made in 
practically every one of the census tables; and accordingly no ^ecial t^jks.^lth 
regard to .sex are given in the Tables Volun^e of this report. But spcsubsidi^y 
tables have been appended to the present chapter to illustrate special aspects 
of sex-distribution, as follows ; — 

I. Ratio of females to i,ooo males in 1901, 19 1 1 and 19^21 for distoicts 
and natural divisions. 

II. Ratio of females to 1,000 males in separate a^e-grou.ps and by religwn 
at four censuses. 

III. Ratio of females to 1,000 males in separate age-jjrpups by t^tiical 

divisions. 

(A) for all religions ; (B) for Buddhists only. 

IV. Ratio of females to 1,000 males amongst selected races. 

V. Registered births and deaths of e.ach sex from 1901 to 19.30. 

VI. Registered deaths of each sex in age-groups for decade 191 1-20 and 
selected years thereof. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables VII to X inclusive of Chapter .V, vdhich 
are printed on the pages imnaediately preceding this, show the information , of 
Si|hsidiary Tables V and VI of this chapter in terms of birth-rates and death 
instead of absolute numbers of births and deaths. 

102. Accuracy of the Statistics. —It may be presumed that in a .$n\all 
pumber of cases the sex .was wrongly recorded in the enumeration^chedules ;-|here 
mpst always be some cases amongst thirteen million records in ;Vyhic|i;the ^empner- 
.ator intending to record one sex unconsciously records the other,, or gpte into some 
confusion about the, absent children of a hou^hold who are beii^ 

.But It may safely be assumed that such errors caused by entries of the wrong sex 
w ill be n epllyiblv few and also will occur i n both dire ctions. Errors iu this. record 
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countings of males or of females were few and generally in proportion to the 
total numbers of the two sexes, so that the ratio of these numbers is given 
correctly so long as the co:!iparison includes persons of all ages. The accuracy 
of the ratio in separate age-groups is a different matter which is discussed later 
in the chapter. possible error in the tabulation of Karens is mentioned in the 
article on Sex-prof crtions by Race below. 


103. Proportions of the Sexes — Sex-ratio. — For convenience the terra 
sex-ratio will be used in this chapter to mean the proportion of females to 1,000 
males in the class to which it relates. Subsidiary Table I ar the end of the chapter 
shows the sex-ratios in both the actual and the natural populations for the whole 
province and for each natural division or district at each of the last three censuses. 
But the values given for natural populations of districts are of doubtful accuracy. 
The errors in the records of birth-places have already been noted in Chapter III, 
and it is probable that the records for men and women are unequally affected by 
these, because men have wider intercourse with their fellows than women, and, if 
they have not migrated far, are more likely to be aware of changes in district 
boundaries affecting their birth-places. The actual record is made by the census 
enumerator in accordance with the statements of the particular member of the 
household whom he happens to meet ; but the women’s own opinions would still 
determine as a rule the district assigned for their birth-place. Amongst Indians 
born in Burma a larger number of males than of females was enumerated in 
practically every district ; but the proportion which these bear to the total 
population of any district outside Rangoon seems to be too small to affect the sex- 
ratio for the natural population of any whole district. Most of the districts which 
show a sex-ratio of less than 1,000 for their natural population forma continuous 
string which can be traced on any of the maps on page 2 of this report or on the 
map which forms the frontispiece; beginning at the south they are Pyap6n, 
Hanthawaddy, Rangoon, Pegu, Thatfln and then one branch to Amherst, Tavoy, 
Mergui and another to Salween and the Southern Shan States. The other 
districts are Akyab and the Hill District of Arakan. For Akyab, Amherst, 
Tavoy, Mergui and the Southern Shan States the race constitution of the popu- 
lation is probably an^ important factor ; but really the figures for the sex-ratio 
of the natural populadon are too uncertain to afford any basis for real study. 
The sex-ratio for the actual population of each district may be accepted as 
correct for the de facto population on the night of the census; and, as it is 
very unlikely that the inclusion of the adventitious population will have seriously 
affected the ratio for populations of any whole districts, the calculated ratios may be 
regarded as approxiniating vary closely to their true values. But as these values 
are the result of modification by emigration and immigration of the value for the 
natural population, the difficulties which prevent useful discussion of the latter 
prevent also discussion of the origin of the variations for the actual populations 
by districts. 


A discussion of sex-raiios for natural divisions is not affected by inaccurate 
returns of birth-place in the same way as that for districts, because although so 
many persons are sure to have returned the wrong district-names for their birth- 
places, few will have given a district in a different natural division. Even if there 
were no other reason the mere fact that such mistakes could only happen for the 
districts along division-boundaries would diminish them absolutely, while the 

relative effect of the mistakes is 


1. Proportion o! Peinales per ],000 males. 


Area. 


Actual Fopnlation. 


Province 

Barman 

Delta 

Coast 

Centre 

North 

Shan 


Nataral Popalatiou, 


further diminished by the in- 
crease in size of the total popu- 
lation for which the sex -ratio 
is calculated. Moreover, as 
already noted when discussing 
birth-places in Chapter III, 
there have been comparatively 
few changes in the district 
boundaries which now form 
boundaries of natural divisions, 

tendency to diminish the errors in the ses-ratios for lltura} diSolTa 
accordingly be accepted as fairly correct ^ divisions, and these may 

(ron. S^fdiary TaL I Ld rlarr^ged il MCTnafmrf 
populatron.of the large Burman and Shan divisions^hich .o|ether ™ke 0^0”' 


19 SI 

1911 

1901 

i 9 ai 

1911 

ttji 

- ' 955 

959 

964 

' 1,026 

i/>a 8 

‘,oa 7 

... 959 

... ; S77 

1 90O 

... ‘ x,05p 

- , 957 

/,07a 

957 i 
S6s 

S80 

949 

i/)i9 

t,oo8 
990 
If 64 
1,024 

1 1,0x0 
916 
\2fi11 
\ 1,012 

1,099 j 

993 ■ 
983 ! 
1,070 ; 
W? j 

: 974 

998 

1,018 

1,002 

i,oi 4 

',014 j 
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nine-tenths of all the population of the province, the sex-ratio was less than 
1,000 in 1911 and has continued to decrease in approximately the same degree 
as in the previous decade. For both Chin and Salween the figures of 1901 are 
somewhat doubtful because they depend so much upon estimates of population ; 
but, as these two divisions in any case only have one-tenth of the whole population 
and are on the outside edges of the province, it is not advisable to spend much 
time upon their study. The sex-ratios in the subdivisions of Burman division 
vary from 877 to 1,059, but this range has grown narrower at each census; as in 
1911 it extended from 874 to 1,072, and in 1901 from 865 to 1,093, it has 
contracted at both ends. The effect of migration from one subdivision to another 
can be approximately eliminated if the figures for natural population are used. 
For these Marginal Table i shows for the sex-ratio of the whole province a slight 
rise from 1,027 *9°* 1,028 in 1911 followed by a fall to 1,026 in 1921. 

There is probably a slight difference in the way these figures have been calculated ; 
those for 1911 and igoi are quoted from the census report of tpii and seem to 
have been calculated by ignoring emigrants to places out of Burma, and if the 
ratio for 1921 w'ere calculated in the same way it would be only a small fraction 
below 1,027. Burman the 1921 proportion is the same as that of 1901 and 

two below that of 191 1 ; Shan, which both in 1901 and in 191 1 had a sex-ratio of 
1014, has fallen in 1921 to the approximate equality of 1,002. Chin and Salween 
gave results three and two points above the average for the whole province, 
although Salween might have been expected to follow Shan. Coast is the only 
subdivision now showing a defect of females ; there a fall from 983 to 976 in 
1901-11 has been followed by a rise to 990 in 1921. Centre shows a marked 
decrease from 1,077 to 1,064, but still shows much the highest ratio. 


2. Female! psr ],Q00 males in lodia and Barma. 


Burma 


104, Comparison of Burma with Other Countries. — These figures 
should be compared with those of other countries. India naturally claims first 
attention ; land, as it has been shown in the census reports for all India that while 
the sex-proportions of separate provinces and states are greatly disturbed by 
migration, the sex-ratio for India as a whole is only very slightly affected, it will be 
quite proper to compar.e with the sex-ratio shown by the actual population of all 
India the ratio for the natural as well as the actual population of Burma. This is 
done in Marginal Table 2 For India as a whole the ratio has diminished at each 
census since 1901 by twice as much 
as for the actual population of Burma. 

At the census of 1891 the ratio for all 
India was 940 while that of the actual 
population of Burma was 962 ; but the 
figures of 1891 in Burma were too 
much affected by omissions of parts of 
the province and the less precise 
character of census that was then pos- 
sible for the comparison to be carried 

back so far usefully. If the sex-ratio , , , j- .u c 

for the natural population of Burma is compared wnth that for India the figures 
are seen to be of an entirely different nature ; Burma shows an excess of females 
while India shows a defect. Numerically Burma shows roughly 37, while Ja^a 
shows 34 females to 36 males. The comparison in Marginal Table 3 for^e 
censuses of 1911 and 1901 shows Madras and 
also Bihar and Orissa with an excess of females 
in the natural population ; for all other large 
provinces the males were in excess. If a 
comparison is made with countries outside India 
it is found that (using pre-war figures) in all 
Europe except Luxemburg, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 

Servia and Greece, females were in excess, while 
in the United States, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 

Cuba they were in defect. For all Europe ex- 
cept Turkey there was before the war an excess 
of seven and three-quarter millions of females in 
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1911 
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959 
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2. Females per 1,000 males in Natuxai Population. 


pTOTince, 


Proportion. 


1911. 


1901. 


Bunna . . 

1 1,028 

1,097 

Assam 

963 1 

966 

Bengal ... ■ 

970 

98a 

Bihar and Orissa 1 

1,014 

i/>a 7 

Madras ... | 

1,039 

1,099 

Punjab 

811 

846 

United Provinces 

903 

9*3 


a population of 450 millions or about 1,034 
females to 1,000 males. Much of this discrepancy >n the numbers of the sexes 
was due to emigration, and it is largely the other side of the same story which 
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aiccounts for the excess »f males in the new countries of AmeMca which haivd' 
hel^ mehlSoned above; although the rktio of 1,041 females to 1,000 males found in 
the United States for the white population born of parents native to the country 
shows that this is not entirely the case. In Mexico, Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
arid the Danish possessions there was in 1911 an excess of 1 70,000 female’s. 
Taking together these and the other countries already mentioned, which are all 
for \^hich statistics are available, there is in America an excess of nearly four 
and a quarter millions of males of white races in a population of about 1 50 millions. 
Reckoning in also the populations of Oceania and South Africa there was before 
the war an excess amongst the white races of about 3 5 to 4 millions of females 
in a total population of over 600 millions, iadicating a sex-ratio of about 1,013,* 
In South Africa too the sex-ratio for all the native African population was 1,175 
and in the United States of America that for negroes was 1,012. It appears 
therefore that generally there is a tendency for females to be in excess, although 
in India the natural populations of all provinces except tw-o show an excess of 
rhales. Thus although the excess of females in the natural population of Burma 
is a matter of some remark in a survey of the population of the Indian Empire, it 
is in accordance' with the usual run of things ; the peculiarity about it is ralheV 
the magnitude of the excess in the particular race of the Burmese, for which the 
ritio is 1,046. 


105. Se 3 £-ratios for Races, — The numbers of persons of each sex of various 
races in Burma are tabulated in Imperial Table XIII, and the sex-ratios are given 

in Marginal Table 4 hereby for the in- 

1 • . « 1 . * 
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Ffoportion. ■ 
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Total miaber of 
females (whole tboa* 
sands). 

A 

B 

C 

Burma 

L'dff-Mus'o 

Kulci-Chifi 

! 

«.<»43 

990 

1,002 

145 

B 

F 

I 

Kachin 

but 

Tai 

1,080 i 

1,030 

1,000 

77 

*5 

509 ; 

K 

L 

N 

Mon 

Palaung-VVa 

Karen 

975 

99* 

994 ^ 

160 

78 

9o8 

X 

Indians 

1 

358 

»33 


o I j 

*. Femaks to males for Ract-Gxoupf. digcttous race-gi oups, the last column 

showing the relative wmight which each 
race has in determining the ratio for the 
province. The most important entry is 
that for the Burma group which shows 
the high ratio of 1,043, same as it 
showed in 191 1. Chiefly this is due to 
the high ratio of its most important 
member, the Burmese race, which is 
1 ,046. The exact ratio for the Burmese 
race in 1911 cannot be calculated for 
comparison because Tavoyans were 
then tabulated as Burmese ; but they 
are so closely allied to the Burmese, and 
their numbers are so small in comparison, 
, . , • j r r. that it is permissible to compare instead 

the ratios obtained for Burmese and Xavoyans together ; in 1931 this ratio was 
1,046 as for the Burmese alone and in 1911 it w’as nearly 1,049. Group I (r.e. 
letter 1 ), called the Fai group, represents the Shans and has an equality of the 
sexes which was effective in bringing the sex*ratio for the whole population of Shan 
division to 1 ,002. After the Burma group the Karens are the most important ; the 
recorded figures for them show a sex-ratio of 994, but there is reason to susp6ct 
that a number of Pwo-Karen females in Ma-ubin District have been wronglv 
Burmese, and although proof of this has not been obtained this 
P^TOular ratio must remain doubtful. If equality of the sexes were established 
for Pwo-Karens m Ma-ubin District by making an addition of about 4,000 females 
approximate equality of the numbers of the two sexes would be established for 
I Karens of the whole province ; it is indeed principally this 

fact which throws doubt upon the Ma-ubin Pwo-Karen figures. Of the other 
races wth an excess of males the Lolo-Mus*o have small numbers and are chiefly 
located in YOnnan, so that their sex-ratio in Burma mav be accidental ; the 


• — may oe acciaentai ; 

Palaung-Wa group also includes many immigrants ; the Mon group, consistinc^ of 
the Talamg race and numbering 324 thousands, claims notice. There is no 
S" figures ; probably they have been modified in 

.IS "dS " SSS" fur Talaings to be Absorbed in the Burmese 

race, and do not therefore represent a. true etfinfe character. The sex-ratio for 
may have been modified bv 


other races also 


' , ... race-absorption. Race in the 

not entirely a biological matter ; it is rather a matter of culture. 
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in determining wbich desceni is gSthe- m;sVp;VeTurbutT“^^^^^ 
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factor. Consequently amongst races of small numbers the sex-ratio is the 
resultant of many forces. It has already been noted that for the' Lolo-Mus‘o and 
the Palaung-Wa race-groups the ratio may have been modified by the fact that 
the figures relate to only a fragment of the group and are affected by migrations 
to and from places beyond the census area. If to this effect we now add the 
effect of absorption of or by other races, it is clear that the sex-ratib in some 
races may be changed considerably from what it would be if those races were 
isolatedSIrom all others. Particularly is this the case for races which have only 
very small numbers, and for any one of these nothing can be said of its sex-ratio 
without a close specific study of the particular race. If, hort ever, we broaden the 
basis of the sex-ratio by calculating it for the most. numerous races or for larger 
groups, these effects are minimised. For instance, the Burmese race numbers 
nearly eight millions and is practically unaffected by immigration or emigration. 
The number of Burmese of either sex, who are absorbed in other races, is very 
small and can be neglected absolutely in comparison with that total ; so too can 
any effect of the probable absorption by the Burmese race of more women than 
men of other races. The ratio of 1,046 for the Burmese race is probably there- 
fore a correct measure of the character of sex-ratio for this race ; and it is this 
ratio which raises the ratio for both the actual and the natural populations of the 
whole Burma group and for the whole province. For the total of all the 
indigenous races the ratio is 1029 ; but if the Burmese race is excluded the ratio 
for all other indigenous races inumbering over four millions) is approximate 
equality ; and as this ratio can only be affected in quite small degree by migration 
or race-absorption, the high sex-ratio seems to be a special quality of the 
Burmese in particular. 

For the animists of indigenous races the sex-ratio is shown by Imperial 
Table VIb to be 1020; but this is probably affected by the women adopting 
Buddhism more slowly than the men. 

For all Buddhists the sex-ratio is affected slightly, as is shown in Marginal 
Table 5, by the presence of 
some Buddhists of non-indi- 
genous races of whom in fact 
three-quarters of the males 
and six-sevenths of the 
females are Chinese. For 
Burmese Buddhists the sex- 
ratio is 1,045 compared 
with 1,046 for all Burmese, 
the difference being due to 
an excess of females among Mahoraedan and Christian Burmese. If these two 
ratios differed considerably it would be more correct to take the latter figure as the 
ratio for the Burmese race, but as they are so nearly equal it does not matter 
w’hich is adopted. The doubt about the accuracy of the Pwo-Karen BuddTii^ 
figures is to be noted ; the number involved is too small to affect the figures fOr all 
Buddhists of indigenous races and its effect upon the figures for Burmese is 
negligible ; but it restricts statements about the sex-ratio of other indigenous 
races to a recognition of approximate equality of the sexes. 

It is interesting to note from the figures shown in the margin how close the 
sex-ratio for Buddhists has been to the sex- 
ratio for the natural population of the 
province at each census. It is known that 
the Buddhists make up the greater part of 
that population, but one would hardly 
expect the ratios to be as close as they are. 


Sex-Ratfos amongst Buddhists* 
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1 Femalee. 

Sex. Ratio. 

Burmese 

Other indigenous races 

‘ 3 , 8*^833 
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Buddhists. 
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19s I 
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i/)j6 

1.027 
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iyo*8 

1.031 
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The lion-Mahomedan Arakanese show a sex-ratio of only 989, the difference 
of w hich from the Burmese ratio is most probably the correlative of the striking 
defect of males amongst the Yanbye who show a ratio of 1,096 in a total number 
of 168,000. The Yanbyes have been migrating from their homein Ramree IslaEnd 
of Kyaukpyu District to the Akyab District in such numbers that it is reported 
that their economic pressure has been felt by the less diligent Arakanese cultiva- 
tors ; it must be supposed, therefore, that the small number of 1,970 Yaqbye 
males reported in Akyab District is due to recording them as Arakanese either 
because they described themselves as such or because some enumerators used 
the term .Arakanese (as it was used at the Census of 191 1 and is commonly used 
every day) to include all the races of the Burma group who have their home in 
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Clatt. 

Males, 

Femalei. 

Ratio, 

Hindus 


4*.397 

826 

Mahomedans 

103,461 

99,429 

961 


i^o 

Arakan. The fairer procedure therefore is to take the Arakanese and Yanbye 
and Chaunglha together. For these the sex-ratio is i,oai, the defect of this 
beloV the Burmese ratio of 1,046 being due probably to the Indian strain in the 
v\rakanese race. 

The mixed races of Arakan- Mahomedans and Zerbadis have sex-ratios of 
866 and 1,066 respectively. The excess of the Zerbadi ratio above thvat of the 
Burmese is probably due chiefly to changes of race by Zerbadi boys following 
their father’s race more than the girls have followed their mother’s- For ^rakan- 
Mahomcdans the explanation lies probably in the influence of Indian descent and 
customs. !t has already been suggested that the defect of the Arakanese ratio 
below the Burmese is due to this influence ; in such a case the ratio for Arakan- 
Mahomedans would be expected to be lower still. This does not however 
explain a fall to so low a figure as 866 w'hen the ratio for Indian Mahomedans 
born in Burma is 961 ; it is possible that Arakan-Mahomedan women who marry 
Indian Mahomedans describe themselves as of the same race as their husbands. 

Amongst Chinese, Indians, Europeans and other foreign races the ratio is a 
mere accident depending chiefly upon the excess of male immigrants. For Indians 
who are Hindus or Mahomedans separate statistics are available for those born 

in the province and are given in Marginal 
Table 6. It cannot be supposed that the sex- 
ratio for these classes is much disturbed by 
emigration to India or elsewhere, and certainly 
cannot be supposed that the females emigrate 
in larger numbers than the males. Marginal 
Table 6 implies therefore that Indian Hindus 
and Mahomedans retain in Burma their Indian 
character in respect of their sex-ratio. Even 
for Mahomedans born in Burma the ratio is lower than for any indigenous race- 
group except the Lolo-Mus'o which is affected by immigration, and for Hindus 
born in the province the ratio is low beyond comparison with that of any indigenous 
race-group. For Hindus and Mahomedans born out of the province the sex-ratio 
has the extremely low values of 181 and i 3 i respectively, and consequently for 
all Hindus and all Mahomedans the ratios fall to 281 and 592. 

106. The Sex-ratio at Birth and its Variations with Age. — 

The ratio betw'Cen the numbers of children of each sex born in any year is 
not maintained by those chiklren throughout their lives, but is changed from year 
to year by differences in the m ortality rates of the two sexes. These rales change 
continuously for each sex as age advances and are generally different and 
changing differently for the two sexes in every year of age. Diseases to 
which both sexes are subject affect them in different and differently varying 
degrees at each period of life ; e.g., influenza and plague seem to attack women 
more than men, and malaria is thought to do the same. Childbirth is a danger to 
women which reduces their numbers at the reproductive ages, while the 
mortality of males is increased by more adventurous or more irregular lives. 
Marginal Table 7 shows the number of females at birth is less than the 

_ number of males in several important countries- 

Other countries for which accurate returns are 
available — for instance, Spain, Portugal, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland — also 
show similar -excesses of males. In fact the 
usual course of the matter in countries which 
have reliable vita! statistics is known to be 
that more males than females are born ; but 
the reduction of the males by death in each 
successive year is sn much greater than that of 
females that the excess of males diminishes, until, 
at an age w^hich varies from one country to 
another, the females become more numerous 
than the males. Having once gained this 
advantage the females generally retain it to the 
end and have longer lives than the males. The 
relative reduction of the males begins imtne- 

female death <= ; in England the ratio of m^e to 

the first year of life is nearly double what it is for all ages ; and 
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this immense send-off in the race plays a great part in the success of the females 
in catching up the numbers of the males. In 1911 'Jf allowance is made for 
emigration) the males became less than the females in England and Wales or in 
Austria and Hungary at about age 15, in Scotland a little after 21, in Holland in 
the thirties, in Germany, Sweden and Switzerland in the forties. 

In all the European countries shown in Marginal Table 7 the sex*ratio for 
the total population exceeds 1000 largely because of the emigration of a greater 
number of males than of females ; but it was shown in Article 104 of this chapter 
that all the European races collectively have more females than males, and it is 
safe therefore to say that at any rate most of the countries shown have an excess 
of females in their natural populations in spite of the excess of m iles at birth. 
The emigration from those countries makes it difficult to discover the actual 
sex-ratio at successive ages of their natural populations. In Burma the same 
difficulty would arise through immigration if the study w’ere directed to the 
whole population ; but a study of Buddhists alone, while dealing with the greater 
part of the population, evades this difficulty and also evades in part the 
objection that the whole population is not one population but several, 
which penetrate each other territorially and intermarry to some extent but 
are practically independent for such questions as the present. But whether 
we have regard to the whole population or to Buddhists, the study, as the 
remainder of this acticle will show, is difficult, because both the ratio of the 
sexes at birth and the specific death-rates at successive ages for the two sexes 
are unknown, while the census figures for age are not sufficiently reliable for this 
purpose because they have not similar errors at similar ages for the two sexes. 

For all Buddhists the sex-ratio in successive five-yearly age-groups is 
shown in Marginal Table 9 later in this article ; it varies between its two almost 
extreme values of 963 and 1 1 10 in the adjacent age-groups 10 to 15 and 15 to 
ao, while again at 30 it drops from 1059 to 954 and then passing through 973 
in age-group 40 to 50 reaches 1037 again at age 50. Some variations must 
occur as a result of differences in the specific mortalities at successive ages of 
the two sexes, but there could hardly be such violent changes and reversals as 
these. Moreover if these changes were real they ought to have been shown in 
the census of 191 1 at ages ten years lower than in 19x1. There would of course 
be some modifications of the changes during the decade, particularly as the 
relative effects of influenza on the two sexes were at different ages ; but in fact 
the ratios for the several age-groups in 1921 resemble rather those of the same 
age-groups in 1911 than those of ages ten years less. The same is true for a 
comparison of 1911 w'ith 1501 although the resemblance is not so close. This 
seems to confirm the view that the recorded variations from age to age are more 
the result of mis-statement of ages than of real variations in the facts. 
In comparison with males there seems to have been specially large over- 
statement of age for females of 10 to 15 which has taken many into the 
next age-group of 15 to 20, where further overstatement has raised the 
proportion of females in the next group, 20 tp 25. This cannot go on for ever ; 
and in age-groups 30 to 40 there is probably greater understatement of age by 
females than by males, which has diminished the sex-ratio in this age-group and 
increased that of group 25 to 30. The latter group possibly received little 
addition from overstatements in group 20 to 25, 
which thus received additions at one end 
without losing at the other, and so shows the 
highest ratio of all age-groups. Marginal Table 
8 shows first the ratio for all above the ^es of 
, 10, 15, etc., in succession, thus eliminating 
ifferences of infant mortality ; and then 
again shows the ratio for all below the ages 
of 5, 10, 15, etc., thus showing figures which at 
low ages are free from the effect of childbearing 
upon the mortality of females and at higher ages 
are free from the comparatively unimportant 
differences of power to linger on at great ages. 

The variations naturally are damped in those 
series, and a consideration of them with the obser- 
vations of the earlier part of this paragraph seems 
to show that the ratios given for all above or all 
below ages 40, 45 or 50, and for all below 50 
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or 60 are probablv fairly correct, the errors in such groups being reduced by 
the large numbers involved and by opposite tendencies in the smaller groups they 
contain. For all ages below 20 the rate is probably too low, while for ages 20 
to 40 it is consequently too high. The ratios for these wider age-groups are 
given in the next article. 

The variations of the sex-ratio for all Buddhists are of course influenced very 
largely by those of the ratio for the Burmese who form so large a proportion of 
the Buddhists. But still it might be hoped that the generally superior intelligence 
and greater development of the Burmese than of most other Buddhists would 
cause the figures for them to give more consistent results if the modifications due 
to other races were removed ; moreover, the greater homogeneity of the class 
studied would alone be expected to yield such an improvement. The ratios for 
Burmese Buddhists have been calculated from the actually recorded figures of 
Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V after multiplying the numbers of females in 

successive five-yearly age-groups by io44‘7 

correspond to the ratio of females to males in all 
age-gronps together. Marginal Table 9 shows 
the ratios so obtained for Burmese Buddhists in 
comparison with those for all Buddhists. The 
inconsistencies of the former are perhaps not quite 
SO bad as those of the latter, but it seems clearly 
hopeless to make any real use of such figures. 

Nothing better is to be got from the records 
of births and deaths. Not only are the specific 
mortality rates for various ages in the two sexes 
unknown, but even the sex -ratio at birth is 
uncertain. It is not safe to suppose that the 
omissions affect the returns of births in the two 
sexes by equal amounts or by equal proportions. 
For the whole population in tlye area of registration 
the ratios of reported female births to 1,000 
reported male births in the three decades sauce 
1891 have been 931, 938, and 945, respectively ; 
this repeated increase may represent a change in the facts or a change in the 
quality of the records. In the latter case one cannot foresee any more than in the 
former whether the increase is likely to continue, and cannot therefore say 
what the true sex-ratio at birth may be ; it may possibly. exceed 1,000, although the 
statistics of other countries shown earlier in this article make that seem unlikely. 
1 he probability is rather that Burma has the same sort of experience as thqse 
other countries, and has a sex-ratio at birth of about 950. If the errors in the 

available vital statistics are at all closely similar for the 
two sexes and for births and deaths, the difference of 
rates of infant mortality (calculated as the ratio to births 
in one year of deaths under one year of age in the 
same period) would change a sqx-ratio of 950 to one 
of 987 in one year ; while in the first five years of age, 
when the reported death-rates are 87 ’66 for males and 
73’47 females, 1,000 males would be reduced to 562 
and 950 females to 601, giving a sex-ratio of not less 
than 1,069. Indeed with such a discrepancy . in t^ 
death-rates at ages o to 5 it would require a thousand 
males to be born for every 888 females to prevent the 
females exceeding the males before age 5. Such a low 
sex-ratio at birth as 888 is not reported from any country 
for which reliable figures are available, and probably 
, e , , never occurs. The probability is that in Burma the 

number of levies becomes equal to the number of males in the second or 
possibly the third year of life. 
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Age-groups.— The sex-ratios for the age- 
fSv oorriiff prece^ngarticle made thenv.secm likelfto 

are, given in Marginal Table ii, both for'Bud;4bists 

a^omnlnvi!^ if • be ow,2o include chiefly .small chUd’ten 

accompanying their mothers m approximately ..equal numbers for tW two sexes ; 



these are few comp^ired with the population to. cwh^eh, they are |p .B^ma. 

Most of the others below 20 are approaching iWt ^g'e. Anioogst fKerri males 
are probably not very numerous ; while Indian females of agea 15 jto 2cr would 
probably tend more to overstate their ages And place them Above a <5 than usual 

amongst the women of Burma, that ~ ~ ~ 

being a marked feature of Indian age- . •• 5.x.ratiosinccminww.3g.i;up^ 

records. In ages above so the effect — __ -i 1 i 

of immigration on the sex-ratio is con- xotai au ' Rimirki'-* t' 

siderable, because the male immigrants Bt-g™up«. | pcuiatioo. | Buddiust^ 

so greatly outnumber the female. — = — — r- — ? 

Apart from the effect of the numbers ah ages ... gcjs . tpzT iProbaHy . 
of the immigrants themselves there is ;; ‘I’.oS 5 Site, 

also an effect on the sex-ratio of the 

chWdxcn corresponding to the change Under to ... 1^07 1.03b , 

in the average racial character of the 401060 . , 912 999 Low 

population which produces and rears I u- . 

them; but of immigration as such the 8^ ' 

effect seems likely to be small at ages ~ • ' 

below 20. The ratio for age-period 

20 to 40 is important because this is the reproductive period and also the chief 
productive period from the economic standpoint- ' ■ r 


J]» ^x«rat{os in certain wide age-grpaps. 


Age>grou|^s. j 

Total ; 

Population. I 

i 

AU 

Buddhists., 

OQ 

AH ages 

» 5 S 


iProbaWy ; 

Under 4O .. 

959 

1,0 jo 

f fairly " 

Over 40 

941 

1,018 

3 acetate. 

Under 20 ... 

i/)o7 

t.o3a 

■ Low ' ’ 

20 to 40 ... j 

89a 

1,036 

Hi|rh 

40 to 60 

i 9 »* 

999 

Low 

Over 20 

i 913 

I/>25 


20 to 60 

899 

1,019 

tdy • ' 




lo 8 . Sex-ratio for Infantile Mortality. — In Article 1 06 above were men- 
tioned the ages at which in various countries the excess of males at birth is trans- 
formed by differential mortality rates into an excess of females. Amongst the 
countries in which this transformation is far postponed are Holland and Sweden in 
which it takes place above ages 30 and 40 respectively. As both of these countW^S; 
have an even lower death-rate than England, this cannot be attributed to a fautine. 
to preserve female lives : it is due to success in preserving male lives. . With a. 
Burmese sex-ratio of 1,046 there is obviously need to follow this example 
and to devote special care to the saving of male lives. The reported rates; 
of infantile mortality in Burma were shown in Article 106 to be 235 per; 
thousand births for males and 205 for females. These rates are possibly 1 
quite wrong owing to the errors in the numbers both of deaths and of l)irths; 
from which they are calculated. But, whatever the true values may be, there 
is no doubt that a reduction can be effected ; and as the infantile mortality is 
the most potent factor in destroying the initial nrale excess, the saying of 
male babies in particular is clearly the proper direction in which this special carej 
should first be applied. , s 


109. Sex-ratios in Rangoon. — In Article 53 of Chapter II it has beenj 
shown that the natural population of Rangoon in 1921 was approximately^y 5^639! 
males J^nd 73,235 females ; for these the sex-ratio is 976. If only persons 
enumerated in Burma are considered the values of the ratio for the- Ja^lpUS- 
censuses have been 985, 963, 982, 939 ; it is probable that if persons enumerated in 
India had been included in the calculations the variations from census; to ^nsus 
would not have been very different, but the precise figures are not a^ilablp.- 
The contrast of the value for 1921 with the sex-ratio of 1,026 for the neural 
population of all-Burma is striking. There is more resemblance to that of ktidia, 
which is shown in Marginal Table 2 of this chapter to have moved from 963 in 
19QI to 945 in 1921 j but there is the difference that while the ratb for Indist 
seems to decrease steadily that for Rangoon oscillates. The nurabergr. j{fj| 
Budldhists or of persons of indigenous races in the natural population of Rhngspil 
are not shown in any of the census tables; but a separate cp^pilatipp? 

^en made for the Buddhists born in Rangoon who were enumerated in B.nrina| 
and these, as Buddhists rarely emigrate, must be approximately the Buddhist 
natural population of Rangoon. The ratio for this class, of .]vhich about nine- 
tenths are Burmese, is 1,026. • 

, • The sex-ratio for the actual population in Rangoon depends rather f^pn 
migration than upon the natural population. Its values at four censuses are given 
Bi Subsidiary Table IVa of Chapter II for the whole town and for the 
pD^nicipality. . 

20 
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CHAPTER VI. 


For the normal civil population the ratios shown in Marginal Table la can 

all be obtained from Subsidiary Table 
IVb of Chapter II. For Buddhists 
of the normal civil population the 
ratio is 985. Marginal Table la 
shows of course that the low sex-ratio 
of the town is due to its Indian im- 
migrants. With such a large Indian 
population it is highly improbable that 
any figures obtained for the sex-ratios 
of age-groups would be worth writing 
down ; the errors in stating ages 
would be so serious. All records of 
previous censuses relate only to the 
total population of Rangoon and are 
therefore disturbed by the figures of 
the adventitious population ; no com- ’ 
parison between them or with the 
figures above is justifiable. 


SnwatiM In the Nonnal Qyll ropnlatlon of Rangoon (I£ 9 l). 

~ 'CUiii erntpeOa^n. 

. Total 
Nomber* 

Sex- - 
Ratio. 

Totsl Nonnal Chril Population 

3 ‘ 7.687 

477 

Classifieatien by Birthplace 


1,076 

In the town of Rangoon . 

ioP ,273 

Elsewhere in Burma 

38.598 

871 

India (outside Burma) 

‘ 52.‘67 

186 

Elsewhere 

17*649 

35* 

Classification by Rase. 



Indigenous races ... 

99 .a 34 

1,039 

Chinese 

23.183 

5*0 

Zerbadis 

8,691 

1.027 

Indians 

*73,718 

*44 

Europeans 

3 ,' 7 * 

369 

Anglo-Indians ... 

8 ,oS 8 

1,03a 

Others 

i, 6 ot 

9*0 j 


no. Sex-ratios in Mandalay City. — ^The numbers of the natural population 

of Mandalay City are not known even approximately. 
For the total population the ratios are given in 
Marginal Table 13, both for the whole city and for the 
municipality. The striking feature of the table is the 
rapid decline of the ratio since the first census in 1891, 
which has been due not to changes in the cantonment 
but to changes in the municipality. Some light is 
thrown on this by Marginal Table 14 in which the 
sex-ratios in various age-groups are shown for four 

censuses in Mandalay 


Sclfatloe of Mandalay Oty 
(Total population). 

Coua*. 

Whole 

City* 

Munici- 
pality only* 

19*1 

1911 

toot 

ligt 

9‘S 

^4 

964 

I.O19 

95 * 

i.oai 

1.005 

*.085 


14 Stx-ntiM by «■( la Maadaby City coaipaKd arlth two atandards. 


Atn, 

US*. 

itu. 

1901 . 

18 S 1 . 

Dlrltlonal 

Buraii 

( 1 * 81 ). 

Mandalay 
Diitrict 
without the 
city ( 1921 ). 

w— to 
10—15 
15— ao 

i .**9 

*,c 95 

901 

1.042 
} *.075 

1,040 
93 * ( 

*.074 

981 

i,oS6 

*,033 

968 

geo 

**043 

999 

I,it8 

a«>— 30 
t*— 4 ® 

S90 

945 

] »/> 4 a 

97 * { 

i.eoa 

i/>66 

**093 

1,04a 

i.oai 

995 

40—50 

£0—60 

■ 

1,046 

1 , 1*3 

I i .«99 

*.*36 1 

*.*84 

*,385 

983 

ijo6i 

I/JIO 

IK) 9 * 

6u and over 

* 4*7 

*,565 

1,669 

1 . 6*4 

*,038 

*.*33 


in 

City and also for Divi- 
sional Burma and for the 
remainder of Mandalay 
District in 1921, the 
columns for the last two 
being added as standards 
of comparison. The 
values are of course rough 
approximations, and the 
inclusion all through of 
the adventitious popu- 
lation must not be for- 
gotten. Males always 
largely exceed females 

... ... . I r , amongst adults of adven- 

titious populations ; so the values for the normal civil population have been 
greater tUn those tabulated for all ages above 15 or 20. It seems clear that 
in 1891 there was a peculiar excess of females at ages over 40 which grew greater 
at the higlmr ages until at ages over 50 there were seven and at ages over 60 

eight females to five males. No difference of errors in stating a^es for the two 

»e^ could account for this. Moreover, the excess still persists a“nd is not due to 
migration tp or from other parts of Mandalay District, because the ratio for that is 
^so high It s^ms impossible too that males over 40 should emigrate either to 
ether parts of the same district or elsewhere, or that females over 40 should 
immigrate to the city in such disproportionate numbers. The construction of 
the railway Md Government buildings about 1891 caused a disturbance of the 
population of the city ; but this seems insufficient to explain an excess of 

females. A detailed investigation into the history of 
Mandalay City to ciscover all the relevant circumstances 
necessaiy to obtain an explanation. For 
Buddhists alone of the total population the sex-ratio of the 

1 -T 1 margin. 

for th^ BnrZT ^ ^'*5^9 for theutal and 1,058 

tor the Bucdhibts, the difference being due to the dUcrepency between the 


1 * 9 ** 

tfiOJ 

1 * 9 ** 

1.1*4 

1 *901 ■ 

*,*> 5 * 

*891 

*,**3 
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numbers for the sexes amongst the Indians and Chinese, most of whom are 
immigrants. The ratio for Buddhists is higher than for the total of the normal 
civil population of all census towns (1,051), and is particularly striking in view of 
the large number of Buddhist monasteries in the city, which one would have 
expected to cause rather an excess of males.* By 
ages the ratios are as shown in Marginal Table 15 
in which once again the extraordinary high ratio 
for ages over 40 is exhibited. This high ratio is 
confined to the Buddhist religion, the adherents of 
which in Mandalay City are almost exclusively 
Burmese by race. The peculiar drop in the value 
at ages 20 to 40 is also due to the drop for 
Buddhists, and the latter is difficult to explain 
unless the Buddhist monks are chiefly of that age- 
group ; but I do not know if this is the case. A 
similar drop, though not so great, is shown in the next article for all census towns 
with a population exceeding 10,000 ; at least part of the drop must therefore be 
due to causes which are not peculiar to Mandalay. The numbers of the normal 
civil population at earlier censuses are not available for comparison with and 
check of the figures of 1921. 

III. The Sex-ratio in the Towns. — No attention will be paid here to the 
sex-ratio for the total enumerated populations of towns ; only the normal civil 
populations will be considered. The sex-ratio for the whole normal civil popu- 
lation and for the Buddhists included in it are shown for the eight largest towns 
and for some classes of towns in marginal 
Table 16. Tavoy stands out peculiar in 
having an excess of females in the total 
population ; this is due largely to an excess 
of females amongst the Mahoinedan 
population which goes to prevent the 
excess of males in other religions from 
neutralising the excess of Buddhist females 
which is usual in the towns as well as in 
the province in general. Indeed it is 
rather a striking fact that in most census 
towns the sex-ratio for Buddhists is even 
higher than in the province as a whole. 

Only Rangoon and Bassein show an excess 
of Buddhist males in the normal civil 
population ; aH the census towns together, 
including these two, have a ratio of 1,051 
as compared with 1,027 for the whole 
province and 1,046 for the Burmese race 
to which the great majority of the 
Buddhists in towns belong. If the ratio 
IS calculated for the normal civil population 
of urban areas instead of census towns it is found to be Si 4 for all religions 
together and 1,056 for Buddhists alone. It appears that either Buddhist women 
flock to the towns more than Buddhist men or they thrive better or suffer less in 
♦ comparison with males in the large towns than elsewhere. For the towns with a 
population exceeding 10,000 the variation of the sex-ratio with age is shown in 
Marginal Table 1 7 where it appears that the ratio 
for Buddhists falls after age 10 up to something 
i^proaching 40 and then grows with age. The 
phenomenon is similar to that already noted for 
Mandalay City though the variation in ages 20 to 
40 is smaller, and I am unable to give the expla- 
nation. But there is here a suggestion that the 
h^h sex-ratio of the towns is due to a befect of 
males at the higher ages, and that at these ages the 
death-rate for males in towns exceeds that for 
females by more than it does in rural areas. 

* Imperial Table XVII, Part III, show.^ in groups 165 and 166 (pongyis, priests, inmates a{ mottas- 
taries, etc.X 6,356 males and 139 females bMid^ the kvyim or beys and yoiing meat acady aH ef thasa 
WHv BadMiats. 


17. Sex-nUM bv age in the Nonaal Civil 
Popolatlon IS ceoaos tmtua of an* 
10,000 pciioaa. 


As*. 

A]tr«UgtoMW 

BwUUaOu 

All ages 
0— 10 

10—30 

30 — 40 
40—60 

60 and over 

684 

1,009 

830 

57 ® 

646 

1 

laOSt 

».« 4 # 

tjiii 

tfitt 

1*105 


IIL Sez<atics Id the Normal Civil Poptilatiou oi Ceum • 
Towns and Urttao Afcas 

Town. 

Total 

Popnlatlon. 

BoiUhitt^ 

All census towns ... 

735 

1,051 

Rangoon 

♦77 

985 

Mandalay 

969 

*1058 

Moulmein 

697 

4.05* 

Bassein 

585 

986 

Akyab 

60s 

1.063 

Tavoy ,. 

1,031 

‘*>47 

Prome 

893 

1,103 

Henzada 

89 » 

1,065 

All towns of 10,000 to 

836 

1,078 

30 , 000 . 



All towns over io,ooo 

684 

4 , 05 » 

All towns under io,ono 

847 

1*051 

All Burma (Urban and 

935 

1*037 

rural). 

Urban Areas 

814 

>*056 


13^ Sex^atlaa In the Normal GtB . 
PopalatloB of Maodalag CUp 1119. 

Age. 

AB Ritgfona, 


All ages 

0 — ao 
30—40 

40 — 6o 

6o and over 
0—40 

40 and over 
30 — 60 

969 

I. 04 S 

836 

998 

•*330 

938 

1,067 

9«5 

*.038 

1,063 

964 

i,ll> 

M 37 

4,015 

1*189 

4.055 


* 






chapter vt. 


Table 1 . — Ratio of females to i,ooo males in 1901 , Xf^w 'and 

bo, 'i', - , ... ■ ' 

1921 for districts and natural divisions. 

^ eaiA year the ratios jjiven for each district are for the district as it was constitilted in 

that year. In calculating for North and Shan divisions estimates have been made for the natural 
Populations of Mong Mit and Karenni in igot and igii; but Kareniii forms too large a proportion of 
Salweeif divisihn for siich an estimate to be used for that. 



Sb^cU and Natural 
' ‘ Divisionl. 


Actual Natural Actual i Natural Actual Natural 
population, population, population. ; population, population, population. 


p^eyiNGE 


Burman 


DtUa 
L ■’Rangoon 

Hap^hawaddy ... 
* ‘ TMiafraUraddy 

1 Pegu 
mssein 
j Henzada 
I "Myaungmya 

I ]^a*ubin 
i '•PjrapBir- 
’ Toungoo 
' XKattfln 

I 

! ' * • C/taat 

Aky^ 

Eyhtikpyn ... 

Sahdoway 

Amherst 


' Mgi^ui ... 

I '^entri ‘ 

I C ... 

i iTiayetmVo 
Pakdkku 
I MiiAu 

I , v; 

Magwe 

hia'ndalay 

Shwebo 

Sajgaing ... 

Lower Chdndwin ... 

‘■'fas, , ::: 

"Vatoithin ’ • 

jitHlwpW.- ...■ 

Myitkyina 

' TCatKa ‘ ... 

Upper Chtndwin... . 
Chin . , 

‘nilfiKst. Af Arakan 
Chin -Hins 
?|t^kkn Hifl 
.9? %acts. t 



Shea - 

. — N . Shan States 



874 I 

409 I 

877 h 
794 li 


1,072 

hoH 

1,090 

1,048 


886 

418 

874 ) 

8^3 S 
967 




SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


iSuBSiDiARV Table ll. — Ratio of females to 1,000 )nales m Separate age- 
groups and by religion at four censuses. 


Total 0- 6 
6—10 
10-15 

16— 90 ... - 

90-«6 

96—30 ... 

Total 0-30 
30-40 

. I0H50 ... 

50—60 
60 and or«r 

Total 80 and orer 

Total all ages* Actual popula- 
tion* 

Total all ages* Natural popu* 
latfost* 


All religions. 

1981. 

r 

1911. , 

1 

IdOl. 

1811. 

i 

i 

* ! 

i 

8 

4 

5 

j 

1*041 ’ 

1.039 

1.06s ' 

1,063 

1.036 , 

1,041 

1,033 

! 1,034 

W 5 i 

1,041 . 

1*036 1 

1 I,03i 

1.023 1 

1,036 

1,013 1 

1 1 ,057 

1.037 ; 

1*041 

i,ui4 J 

1,016 

1,038 > 

1.040 

I.OJO j 

1,033 

1*009 > 

1,007 

1,001 j 

997 

938 : 

933 

931 1 

926 

1.047 1 

1.037 ' 

I/IS8 1 

1.077 

995 

98S ' 

1,006 j 

963 

903 j 

933 

907 1 

880 

99* . 

9S7 ' 

9S8 “ 

980 

8ai , 

833 

838 ] 

819 

878 

88g . 

883 1 

889 

563 

993 , 

988 1 

1,024 

1,033 1 

1,076 

i»»3i 1 

1,161 

894 , 

915 

916 

927 

953 

959 

963 

963 

i,oi6 I 

1*038 ' 

1,027 

f,oi8 

j 


Buddhistfl. 

mi 

Hindu* • 

ICVl. 

1 

un. 1 

1901. 

1891. 

Bora-in 

Bunna. 

Bora 

outside 

Burma. 


AGE. 

0- 1 

1— I 

9— 3 ... 

3— 4 

4— 5 


Tolal 0— 6 

... 

6-l.J 
• 10-16 

46 -» 

20-26 

26-30 ... 


To«A 0—30 

... 

80-40 ... 

40—60 
•60— «0 

63 and orer 


T(MI 30 and over 

... 

Total all ages, Actual popula- 
tion. 


Animtsts. 

1621. 

• 

1911. 

1901. 1 

1891. 

104 

976 

■ ■■■'-■ j- 

1,089 1 

975 

1.037 

i,0S3 

1,009 ‘ 

1,023 

1,038 

1,030 

i.oog 

1,000 

97 

1.043 

988 , 

918 

i.ooS 

1,039 

1,017 . 

968 

1.013 

1,03 1 

1,014 

971 

939 

848 

951 • 

9*5 

877 

^63 

882 : 

848 

958 

990 

945 ; 

1,009 

981 

1,002 

936 1 

1.013 

9«S 

809 

899 

875 

948 

931 

943 ■ 

941 

788 

803 

7-8 I 

663 

810 

776 

774 ! 

71S 

837 

933 

87s • 

781 

1,062 

9«7 

1,027 ! 

830 

' 83s 

837 

899 j 

85S 

903' 

894 

899; 

858 



Christians. 

1921. : 

i 

1 

1911. ’ 

1961. 

laai. 

i 

1,007 ; 

]" 

1,056 

J,oS7 

1,009 

1,041 i 

1,044 

1,076 

i>o6i 

*7025 1 

1.040 

1,036 

978 

1.032 1 

1,017 : 

961 

1*013 

1,011 , 

l.OOI , 

1,045 

1,015 

1,021 • 

1,030 1 

1,03* 

1,012 

I»0I7 ' 

991 

985 

942 

936 ! 

907 

898 

864 

1,094 ' 

X»0I4 

1,021 

i»os8 

9S7 i 

866 . 

888 

759 

9S8 I 

850 ; 

772 

674 

1,001 ! 

945 ' 

I 

934 

878 

818 i 

731 ■ 

714 

645 

831 ' 

794 ! 

746 


885 ; 

877 ; 

879 

838 

835 , 

913 . 

870 

867 

833 1 

797 ! 

878 

^30 

940 , 

897 1 

878 

839 


966 

712 

9^ 

869 

94a 

643 

I, 0 l 6 

V 5 

1,0X2 

768 

985 

743 

992 

698 

B59 

322 

1,172 

115 

1,359 

9 * 

1,079 

85 

1,032 

128 

855 

90 


109 


165 

934 

aoi 

931 

114 

1,005 

I 2 I 


SUBSIDIARY T 


ABLE III . — Number of females per 1,000 males in different 
age-groups by natural divisions. 


-For all religions. 


B. — For Buddhists only. 


Oetailed age-groups. 



* A^— ^ Religions. 
Prolyl 

f iretr ' 

; ■ ... 
•■eWKlWVr 
. .Jfortt , * , 


Salwesit. r 
Sftali — 

' B,4-J3udd)ii^ only. 

Ptwrince' 

tol^an ' 'If, 

’ it*. 

. ’ ‘ - 


telwccn 

Sliw 


I 

10 — 16 . 

15—20. 

20 — 40 . 

i 

! 

I40— 60. ; 

! 6u and 
! over. 

‘ 6 

6 

1 

6 

: 7 1 

8 

93« 

x,047 

i 

89s 1 

1 i 

1 

i - 

9zs 

i 

1 

1 i*oz8 

* S43 

1,044 

882 ! 

I 916 

1 1,007 

907' 

997 

787 1 

Six 

' 7S5 


99/ ! 


' 850 \ 

i 

996 

1,119 

3,030 j 

i,<^ j 

1 3,933 

975 

3,039 

m ! 

: ''i 

[ I,tS 9 

9T3 

1,037 

1,^9 1 

j 979 \ 

\ 916 

893 

1,153 

X.OOO 1 

[ 8S9 1 

i 963 

907 1 

1,063 

95a 

1 878 i 

' 1 

1 1,202 

963 

X,ZlO 

1,030 

999 

t »,o7a 

o58 

1,111 

1,034 i 

i > ,0x4 

1 *,059 

9^1 

uiat 

999 i 

1 9 S 3 

1 S41 

939 

isP $3 

UOIX ' 

967 1 

9S1 

/,Od2 

i,isr 

' 3,093 . 

1.10/ ; 

3,349 

99 J ! 

tfi 83 

\ i 

907 I 

1,178 

817 ! 

) 


' 84s j 

O85 

766 

■ 919 i 

Uio$ 

1 


1,186 



994 i»099 


95 a 


r»oi 4 igO^ 

9^ 993 

jfitl gyt 

1,093 i^s43 


1,0(5 %fi 04 


AU 

ages. 

Actual 

.\ataraj 

ponula- 

POpula* 

tdn. 

tion. 

12 

13 

955 


95s 

2,029 


/,<x »5 

906 

990 

3 . 0 S 9 

1.0<s/ 

gs6 

1.0x4 

1,020 

i^a. 

973 

t.mt 

974 

-J,0O2 

I.OS 7 

... 

1.032 


99 , 


99 $ 


i.oSt 


993 

a 

846 

t - 

1,000 

1 
































CHAPtER VI 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Ratio of females to i,ooo males amongst selected races. 


the table is the sample 
•ample in the latter tab 
ctcludcd from ChUuse, 





Arakanese, etc. 
Talaing ... 

Shan A. 

Shan B. 

Khun ... 

Sgaw ... 

Pwo ... 

Chinese 

Arakan-Mahomedan 

Zerbadi(Mahomedans 


Subsidiary Table V. — Registered births and deaths of each sex from 

1901 to 1920. 

NoTi,— The regtsteattoa areacoaslsts of the Delta Coast and Centre nataral ‘•ubdivislons diminished Ibjr the ezdodon of a few smaU 
remote areas^ 


Number of Births. I Number of Deaths. 


Total 1901-19x0 
tijot ... 

1904 ... 

1933 

1904 ... 

1905 ... 
1996 ... 
1907 ... 
19 8 ... 

1909 ... 

1910 . 

Total 1911-X920 

1911 ... 

1913 

1913 ... 

1914 ... 

1915 ... 

1916 ... 

X917 . 

1918 ... 

1919 ... 
1930 ... 


X, 209 , 09 X 

97,909 

9<5.3'59 

101,373 

98,^80 

105/44 

98,377 

143,644 

I5M73 

158,017 

158,806 

*.«93.«43 

165.508 

163,516 

165,635 

179/37 

177,575 

•71,133 

183,317 

166,436 

150,618 

170,187 


i.» 33,566 

91,390 

90,195 

94.335 

91,841 

97933 

93,003 

134.889 

143,155 

148,7)0 

‘49,13 > 

x,6oox7 X 

156,948 

i 53-‘38 

155.770 

169,046 

168,675 

161,094 

173,919 

157,883 

143.054 

161,645 


X,Xi 8 ,o 64 

73456 

00,603 

105,541 

96,456 

110,768 

113/33 

133,961 

139,033 

137*769 

133,896 


949,705 

57.419 

76,703 

90,167 

83,376 

93>633 

104,854 

103,731 

110,377 

130,093 

111,463 


I 



93,472 

8,560 

10,378 

9,856 

10,791 

8,900 

10,039 

10,398 

8,544 

7,564 

8,543 


* 68,359 

15,737 

13901 

15.374 

14,180 

17 .I 45 

17978 

30,330 

18,705 

17,676 

* 7.433 

X4X.572 

16,890 

17.461 

* 5 .' 34 
13483 

* 3 . 49 ) 
•3.473 
*3.633 
5,640 
• 8,473 
13,888 I 



Subsidiary Table VI. — Registered deaths of each sex in age-groups for the 
decade 1911-20 and selected years thereof. ^ 

NoTa«»The registration area l» as noted aborr the preceding table* 





































































CHAPTER VII. 
Civil Condition. 


1 12. Enumeration. — 'The term civil condition is used for the conditions 
with respect to marriage, namely, unmarried, married, widowed or divorced. 
Enumerators were directed to enter as married all who were customarily recog- 
nised as married. The term unmarried is restricted to those never yet married, 
and divorced persons who have not re-married are tabulated as widowed. 

113. Statistics. — The Imperial Tables VIIa, VIIb and XIV, described in 
the second paragraph of Chapter V, give statistics of civil condition for each age- 
group tabulated. In addition the undermentioned Subsidiary Tables have been 
prepared and added to this chapter to exhibit certain salient points of those tables. 

I A. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex and main age- 
group for certain religions at each of the last four censuses. 

lb. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex amongst Hindus 

and Mahomedans: (i) born in Burma; (2) born outside Burma. 

l c. — Ratio of females per 1,000 males in each civil condition and in certain 

age-groups : ( i ) for certain religious classes in the whole province ; 
(2) for Buddhists in each natural division. 

II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex in certain age- 
groups for each natural division: (r) for the whole population; 
(2) for Buddhists only. 

III. ' — Distribution by age and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex of 

certain religions. 

IV. — Marriage amongst selected races. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables Va and V B of Chapter V show for every district 
and natural division the proportion of all females who are included in the class of 
married females of ages 15 to 40, and also the ratio of the number of children 
under 10 years of age to the .number of females of that class. 

H4. Accuracy of the Statistics. — Here and there a few mistaken entries 
as to civil condition must have been made inadvertently in the schedules, but it 
may be assumed that the numbers involved in these were small enough in 
comparison with the whole to be neglected. Allowance must also be made as in 
all other cases for a small amount of error in tabulation. But of course no con- 
clusions should be based upon small numbers or differences which may be due to 
small errors of either of those kinds or to errors in the age-record. An example 
of small numbers which may possibly be due to errors will be found in the first 
sentence of Article 1 1 7 below dealing with child-marriage. 

115. Polygamy and Polyandry. — As no enquiry regarding polygamy was 
made in the enura'feration-schedule no statistics of it are available. The amount 
of it is very small, too small to affect the ordinary statistics. There is a strong 
prejudice against it amongst all Buddhists who do not practise it, and sometimes, 
one is told, an even stronger prejudice amongst those who do. In the Burma 
Census Report of 1911 Mr. Morgan Webb put the matter well in saying that 
amongst Buddhists it is restricted to those who are above or beneath public 
opiruon ; certainly in any ordinary village public opinion regards the taking of a 
second wife as not quite the right thing for an ordinary person to do. Polyandry 
is not known to be ‘practised by indigenous races anywnere in the province, 
whether in the census area or beyond. It is quite common for groups of fifteen 
or twenty Indian labourers of some races to live together and to include one 
woman in the company ; but she is not plurally married to the men, and the 
suggestion of promiscuity which has sometimes been made has been denied by 
others who declare that her rdle is limited to that of a house-keeping drudge. 

XI6. Proportion of Population Married. — Subsidiary Tables Ia, Ib, II, 
III, and IV show in various aspects and for various classes the proportion of 
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unmarried, married and widowed in separate age-groups as well as for all ages 

combined. Marginal Table i of this 
paragraph shows also the proportion in 
each civil condition at ages of 15 or over 
in England and in India and amongst 
Buddhists in Burma. The proportion of 
married for Buddhists in Burma is round 
about half-way between the proportions 
for England and for India. The reason 
for the lower proportions of married 
in Burma than in India is that 
amongst the Buddhists of Burma 
neither custom nor religion demand 
marriage either for males or for females, 
or for bachelors, spinsters or wfdows. 
When they are disposed to marry they 
do so ; the wind bloweth where it listeth. The chief reason for the still lower 
proportions in England is probably economic. 

Marginal Table 1 shows figures for Burma in both 1911 and 1921, but it 
would be rash to suppose at once that these figures indicate a decreasing tendency 
to marry ; allowance must first be made for the changes in the age-distribution. 
The age-distributions also affect of course the figures given for England and 
India; but not so much as to affect the conclusion of the preceding paragraph. 
The relation of marriage to age in Burma is discussed in the next article. 


1 , Aterage Proportion of Unmarried, Married and Widowed In 

1 , 1 C of eacu sex over age 15 in England, Burma and India, 


England 

Buddhists 


Buddhists i 


and Wales, 

in Burma, 

■ India, 1911 , 

in Burma. . 


1911 . 

1931 . 

■ 

3923 . 

Males — 




' 

: Unmarried 

403 

»99 

203 

307 

Married 

545 

6 u 

7 io 

608 

Widowed 

5* 

70 - 

87 

85 ' 

' 

Females — 





Unmarried 

390 

231 

i 40 

- 227 

Married 

506 

607 

i 684 

59 « ; 

Widowed 

104 

i 7 « 

' 276 

182 1 


117. Marriage and Age.— Imperial Table VTIa shows five Buddhist males 
and ten Buddhist females under age 10 as married ; it is more probable that these 
records are due to erroneous age-records or errors in noting matried than that 
these fifteen persons should be married. Even if some of them are indeed married, 
and have had their ages properly recorded, there is nothing of significance in 
such small numbers. Apart from the Indians there is no question of child- 
pnarriage in Burma. In India in 1911 it was found that 7*4 per cent of the 
Hindu females and 3'5 per cent of Mahomedan females below age 10 were 
married ; Subsidiary Tables I A and Ib of this chapter show that even for those 
religions the proportion in Burma is much smaller, amounting to only a small 
decimal per cent. The same tables show that the proportion of married persons 
is still small up to age 15 even for Indians. The number of persons between lo 
and 15 shown in Subsidiary Table Ia of this chapter as married amounts only to 
I per thousand at those ages for males and 4 per thousand for females. The 
higher figures recorded in 1901 in this connection seem to be the result of some 
erroneous compilation for Buddhists, as no similar results were obtained for them 
either in 1891 or in 1911 or in 1921, and it is well-known that amongst them 
marriage before age 15 is very uncommon even for females. Boys simply do 
not think of marriage at that age ; neither do their parents think about it for 
them. It would perhaps be rash to say that girls do not think at 15 of possibili- 
ties of marriage later on ; but at any rate they generally wait a little longer 
pefore changing inclination to action. It may be said in fact that amongst Ae 
indigenous races, except possibly in backward hill-tracts, 17 or t,8 is abdut the 
earliest age at which females marry in considerable numbers ; 'when these ages 
are reached however, the desire to marry is strong enough to cause the pro- 
portion of all the females between ages 15 and 20 who are married to be about, 
one-quarter (Subsidiary Table Ia). A small proportion of males many at 17 
or 18 too, but generally males wait till two or three years later. ; 

Whether there has been during the last decade an increase or decrease in- 
the tendency amongst Buddhists to marry, it is difficult to determine. The age- 
distnbution which was discussed in Chapter V has an obvious effect upon Bie 
proportion of married in the total population. For this the* upper of tl e two sets 
of curves of Article 89 of that chapter should be consulted, with the recollection 
that It relates to females. The middle section, showing the reproductive ages of 

18 to 45, IS the particular section for married people; above 45 the proportion 

P«P« 5 ation below 18 is chiefly unmarried, and 
Srfour I" the other age-groups these low ages include 

variation from the average 

area LSn rT ° ^ age-group is measured by nett 

wqa between the curve an.o the average-line in the section cotreioii^g t<? 
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that age-group, areas above the average-line being taken as positive and areas 
below it as negative. Examination of the curves of 19 ii and 1921 then shows 
that, unless some impossibly violent change in the proportions and death-rates of 
married took place, 1921 would show a fall in the proportion of married and a 
rise in the proportion of widowed merely as a result of the changing age-distri- 
bution. For unmarried the curves give even clearer evidence, because, whereas 
above age 1 8 all three classes of unmarried, married and widowed are found at every 
age, below that age practically the whole Buddhist population is unmarried. It is 
evident that the curves of both 1921 and 1911 show a very small nett area for 
ages o to 18, and that the censuses of both those years should therefore show 
something approximating to the average proportion of unmarried, and that the 
difference between them, whichever way it might lie, should be small. Similarly 
if we imagine the curve of 1911 pushed seven years to the right in the diagram 
so as to become approximately the curve of the beginning of 1918 (before 
disturbance of the curve by influenza), these conclusions would still hold save 
that we should expect the proportion of unmarried to be a little higher in 1918 
than in 1911. If the proportions of unmarried, married and widowed in a 
representative thousand of population had been calculated early in 1918, we should 
therefore have < xpected figures differing from the corresponding figures of 191 1 
in accordance with a small rise in unmarried, a fall in married and a rise in 
widowed. The actual figures resulting from these effects would be the result of 
a sort of see-saw in three dimensions, because a rise (or fall) in the proportion of 
one class involves a fall (or rise) in the proportion of the other classes. We 
have now to impress upon the proportions of the beginning of 1918 the effect of 
influenza. The excess death-rates for females as indicated by the vital statistics 
are shown in Marginal Table 2. It will be 
noticed that the proportional effect of the 
influenza was more serious at ages 10 to 40 than 
at other ages. A calculation of the effect of 
this upon the actual age-distribution of 1918 
would require first a calculation of the age- 
distribution of 1918 before the epidemic, which 
would be complicated and only possible on 
lines of rough approximation. If however, we 
assume that during the epidemic the error in 
the death-reports was about the same in 
proportion to the whole number of deaths as 
at normal times, the kind of eff^t can be 
seen pretty well by supposing also that the 1921 distribution shown in 
Subsiiary Table III of Chapter V was that of the end of 1918 and calculating 
the distribution which by suffering the mortality shown in Marginal Table s 
would come to be that distribution. This has been done in Marginal 
Table 3, (a) on the two assumptions that apart from the influenza the age- 
distribution would have remained constant, and that the proportional error in 
the death statistics remained the same during the epidemic as in normal times, 
and (b) without making any allowance for the diminution of births resulting from 
deaths of potentially or actually pregnant mothers, 
premature confinements and miscarriages. As the 
change which is to be calculated took place within a few 
months the first assumption is clearly justified. The 
effect of the second assumption is probably to make 
the number shown for ages o to 5 in the column for 
“ Before ” a little too low because deaths of young 
children would be more likely to be left unreported in 
unusually large numbers than deaths of older people ; 
and the effect of the qualification {b) is similar. 

Thus the number shown for ages o to 5 “ Before ” in 
Marginal Table 3 ought strictly to be increased a 
little and the numbers for other ages diminished accordingly. Subject to this 
qualification the changes in the proportional distribution are surprisingly small at 
ages above 1 5 and also for ages o to 1 5 collectively taken as one age-group, for 
which the fibres would change only from 3,694 to 3,692. For ages o to 20 
altogether there is no change shown at all. If we allow for the defect of the 
figures for age-group o to 5 iri the “ Before ” column we may say that for ages 
o to 15 or o to 20 the proportion was slightly reduced, for 15 or 20 to 40 hardly 

21 
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Age. 

Before, j 

After. 
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*,•♦9 

I ••60 

1 10—15 

».»37 

1.14^ 

15 — ao 

1,080 , 

1,083 

0 

1 

0 

0,970 1 

3,96* 

CO 

i, 6 aQ 

1.633 

1 60 and over 

6 a 6 

6*5 


Exctfg of female mortadlty frominrtocBza tn 1919, 


Age. 

Mean 

mortaUtf 

l» 18 - 10 Wa 

Eiceet 

in 

» 18 . 

Proportion 
of elect, 
to mean. 

0- 5 

650 

3»*4 

■■^9 

5-10 

10*9 

8-4 

*77 

10— :5 

7*3 

8’2 

ri4 

15—30 

10*4 

14-3 

1-37 

30.-40 

:4*3 

i6'6 

i*i6 

40—60 

»fo 

14*3 

6*8 

60 and over 

63-0 

i6'8 
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if at all changed and for ages 40 and over somewhat raised. Now the relative 
experience of the married, unmarried and widowed under these conditions is to be 
considered. Deaths below 15 affect onljf the unmarried population ; those from 
1 5 to 40 affected married more than unmarried because influenza was so fatal 
to women during pregnancy and child-birth. Moreover many deaths of males 
reduced the proportion of married women and increased that of widowed ; hence 
the proportion of married women in all ages, not only in the reproductive period, 
received a double diminution through deaths of married males as well as deaths 
of married females, and the proportion of widowed was raised by this more than it 
was diminished by deaths of its own class. If the same proportion of deaths had 
taken place in all three civil conditions the distribution figures for married, 
unmarried and widowed would not have changed ; but as the married figures 
were diminished more than the unmarried and widowed, the net result was an 
increase of both the unmarried and the widowed proportions of the population, and 
it is not difficult to see how the widowed might come to have the greater increase. 

Similar arguments would apply to the male figures with the difference that 
the special mortality of married women at ages 20 to 40 would lead to a rather 
greater proportional increase of widowers than the deaths of married men caused 
for widows. For widows there would often be the countervailing effect of 
greater economic weakness leading to greater mortality than for widowers 
through less satisfactory nutrition, clothing and shelter ; but this effect is less 
in Burma than In most places because women take such an active part in the life 
and especially the petty trade of the province, and have accordingly a stronger 
economic position than elsewhere. The net result is shown in Subsidiary Table 
I.\, where the proportion of Buddhist widowers has increased more at all ages 
than the proportion of Buddhist widows. 

The use of the wide age-groups co to 40 and 40 to 60 cripples seriously the 
foregoing discussion ; but a detailed examination by separate ages or by five-yearly 
age-groups would be even more laborious and complex, and not worth undertaking 
with the defective death-statistics available. Enough has been done to show 
that the rise or fall of the tendency to marry cannot be gauged by merely read- 
ing the figures of Subsidiary Table I A. Even apart from the effect of influenza 
there might be various changes veiled by the consolidation of ages 20 to 40 into 
one single age-group — in fact almost any change likely to take place would be a 
rise in the average age of marriage and this w’ould necessarily be completely 
hidden. The effect of influenza has been such that it would not have been worth 
while expanding the table to show all age-groups (but the materials are in 
Imperial Table VHa of the four censuses). The fall in the proportion of 
unmarried at ages of 40 and over may be due to the effect of influenza in 
increasing the proportionate number of widows, or it may be due to an increasing 
marriage-rate at lower ages leaving fewer to be shown as unmarried in these 
groups. Similar uncertainty attends most of the features of the table. 

A record of marriages is made only for the Christians, Parsis and other 
small classes for whom there are special Marriage Acts in force. These how- 
ever are negligible in number when compared with the Buddhists for whom no 
record of marriages is made at all, while there is certainly no record made by 
Government of the marriages of Hindus and Mahomedans, and I believe no 
record at all for the former. No appeal can be made therefore to any direct 
marriage statistics. A formula has however been devised by Professor Wester- 
gaard of Copenhagen for deducing the marriage- rates from such a tabulation 
as Imperial Table VHa, taking account automatically of changes in the age- 
distribution. A short account of the formula is given in a note at the end of this 
article to enable readers who so desire to see how far the disturbing con ditions of 
the decade are allowed for. The numerical calculations are not shown, as they are 

much more laborious than the short 

*. Marriage Rit« foi Buddhi.ts. concise formula might suggest. 

; I T- - The results of applying the formula 

Sex. Decade, S8-87. 187%, Buddhists arc shown in Marginal 

! , i Table 4 in which the figures are 

Males f *9ot— ii' 84*4 loi 9a o 57 9 j 4, 7 , the average rate of marriage per 

\ 1911— *t sre 98*8 956 67-0 i 46 7 annum during each decade for 

Females uo 97 , 70-, 44.3 ,90 unmarried persons of each 

t|i9ii — ai ji8 lOo 71-9 49*1, 25*5 age-group shown. All marriages 

^ i — — ... are. assumed in the calculation to 

be first marriages ; as remarriages 
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of widowers and widows form a small proportion of the whole in the ages 
tabulated, the error arising from this Is not large, especially as such persons would 
have a higher average age than other couples and a consequently higher death- 
rate. I give the table for what it may eventually prove to be worth ; its value 
can be better assessed when more statistics are available. The indication of the 
table is a tendency to postpone marriage in both sexes. The highest marriage- 
rate is in age-group 23 to 27 for males and in age-group 18 to 22 for females in 
both decades ; statistically it is possible that if rates for separate years could be 
tabulated the years of highest rates would come outside these groups, but our 
general knowledge of the matter as w'ell as the steep descent of the calculated 
rates as age increases makes this seem improbable. 

Professor Wester guard’s Formula. — The formula was constructed in a paper On the 
Study of Displacements within a population in the Quarterly Publication of the American 
Statistical Society, December 1920, and is stated as follows : — If at an epoch t the ratio of 
bachelors (or spinsters) of age x to the total population of the same sex and age is denoted 
by y, and if i is the nett emigration rate {fe. tne exce.ss of emigration over immigration) 
and m the mortality rate for the whole population at that age, while i' and m} are the 
corresponding rates for the bachelors (or spinsters) and M is the marriage-rate ; 

then ^ = — (1' — * -h -b M) f 

For Buddhists in the whole of Burma the nett emigration rates for either the whole 


or for bachelors and the difference between them are negligible; while, as the mortality- 
rate at the ages at which most marriages take place is much smaller than the marriage- 
rate, the difference between the values of this rate for married and unmarried, namely 
— m is also clearly negligible at those ages compared with M. For a first approximation 
therefore, all the small-letter terms on the righthand side of the formula can he neglected; 

and the formula becomes M = — D log y where D denotes the operator dT/’ 


II8. Marriage and Race. — Imperial Table XIV gives statistics of civil 
condition for repesentative samples of various races, and in Subsidiary Table V 
those figures are reduced to proportions in a population 
of 10,000. In the census report of 1911 Mr. Webb 
noted that the proportions of married varied com- 
paratively little in the various races ; and he gave the 
table reproduced hereby as Marginal Table 5 in 
support of this. But Article 1 1 7 has shown that 
this depended upon the particular age distribution 
at the time, and upon the course of the death-rate 
for some years before in the age-groups occupied by 
married people. The figures corresponding to Mr. 

Webb’s table are given for certain races in Subsidiary 
Table IV of this chapter, but I am not prepared to 
draw many conclusions from them without such a detailed study of the age- 
distribution of each race as would greatly transcend the limits of this report ; 1 
content myself with the reminder that few arguments about the figures are valid 
which do not take account of the results of such a study. Take even the narrow 
age-group 15 to 20 as an example. It might be thought that this group would be 
fairly free from disturbance by varying death-rates because at these ages people, 
are generally so healthy, and that the proportions of unmarried would be an 
inverse measure of the tendency to marry. But at one epoch (or for one race) 
the weight of numbers in that group might be near age 15 and at another epoch 
i^or for another race) the rveight might be at the other end ; the proportion of 
unmarried women would clearly be very different in the two cases although the 
customs of the people with regard to the age of marriage were identical at the 
two epochs (or for the two races). In this particular age-group a special difficulty 
arises for women from the fact that the lowest ordinary age at marriage falls about 
the middle of the group ; for men the figures show' of course what is perfectly 
W’ell know’u without them, namely that few marry before age 20. In higher 
age-groups there is for each sex the difficulty of the varying rates of transfer 
from married to widow'ed through the varying death-rates of the other sex. 
The most satisfactory figures for comparison would therefore be the pro- 
portions still unmarried in the narrowest possible age-groups, namely definite 
single ages such as 20, 25, 30 ; but then the inaccuracy of the age-records would 
assume a prominent place. There are however a few’ differences in the figures 
tabulated in Marginal Table 6 which are probably or certainly too large to be due 
entirely to variations of age-distribution. The most striking are the figures for 


6. Married persons per 1,000 of each sex 
(Census of ISII.) 

Race or religioo. 

Males. 

Females. ^ 

Buddhists 

383 

373 

Animists 

390 

383 

1 Kachins 

389 

373 

1 Karens 

.368 

36a 

! Talaings 

360 

36* 

j Chins 

395 

404 
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Arakan-Mahomedans and for the closely connected Arakanese, Yanbye and 
Chaungtha races of which the Buddhists are collected together in one set of entries 

in Imperial Table XIV. Many more of these marry 
before reaching 20 than is usual amongst the other 
Buddhist races ; but while this could be accounted 
for by a comparatively small reduction of the age 
at marriage, the low figure for unmarried bettveen 
20 and 40 implies more universal marriage in Arakan 
both amongst Buddhists and amongst Majpomedans 
than in the rest of Burma. In this respect as in 
many others the conditions of Arakan correspond to 
its geographical position betwen India and Burma, 
In age-group 20 to 40 the Karens, both Sgaws and 
Pwos are distinguished by a large proportion of unmarried in both sexes. The 
figures for these races in Subsidiary Table IV relate only to Buddhists, so there is 
no question of the effect of Christianity or of special contact with American, French, 
Italian or English civilisation ; I am unable to offer an explanation. Chinese 
males show a large proportion of unmarried at ages 20 to 40, which is peculiarly 
striking because of the importance attached to universal marriage by Chinese 
philosophers. The large number of male immigrants is of course part of the 
explanation, because ail are not susceptible to the smiles of the Burmese women 
and there are not enougli Chinese women for them all ; but the large number of 
unmarried Chinese women is then a puzzle of which the solution may be a preference 
of Chinamen for the genuine article bom in China, and a readiness to postpone 
marriage till an expedition to China can be made for the quest. Zerbadis also 
show a large proportion of unmarried between ages 20 and 40 for both sexes. 
There is a tendency for Indian Mahomedan men to spurn marriage with a Zerbadi 
woman, and Buddhists rarely marry them, while Zerbadi men have not the same 
objection either to Indian Mahomedan or to Burmese wives; this might explain 
the large proportion of unmarried females, but it does not help with the similar 
large proportion of males, and the concentration of the Zerbadis in the towns nvay 
have a more powerful influence. Both for Zerbadis and for the Bud.i hist Sgaws and 
Pwos already discussed more light would probably be obtained with detailed know- 
ledge of the age-distribution. If the age-curve were sloping steeply down from left 
to right in the range of ages 20 to 30 a large part of the figures would be explained. 

There seems to be no relation between the tendency to marry and the 
proportion of literate. 


h, Proportion unmarried amongst ftmalei of 
agos 1 $ to 90 and do to Ah, 

[ 

i 

J 5 — 90 , 

10 — 40 . 

Buddhists ... 

7 »t 8 o 

1,691 

Chinese .. 1 

7.807 1 

1,648 

Zerbadi ... , 

6,^83 1 

1,706 

Arakanese, etc. 

5»‘;86 

7*7 

Arakan-Maho- 

2,369 

43 * 

tnsdane. 1 

t 
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Nothing has betn said of marriage amongst Indian races in Burma. For 
these Imperial Table VIIa shows forthwith that whether we regard Hindu or 
Mahomed^ women, and whether we regard those born in Burma or immigrants 
irom elsewhere an unmarried woman over 30 is a rarity, and there are few over 
*5. Amongst men of these religions born m Burma the numbers of unmarried 
over these ages are nearly as small ; but amongst immigrants a considerable propor- 
tion are not married. Probably this is because, unless a man is married before he 

his own kind in Burma will 

make It difficult for mm to marry without returning to India, even if he was not 
already betrothed to a woman of his own village before he came to Burma 


Widows and Widowers. 
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There is no custom anywhere amongst 
the indigenous races forbidding the re- 
marnage of widows. Indeed amongst 
the animist Chins and Kachins a widow 
is compulsorily married to her husband’s 
younger brother. The only restriction 
upon the re-marriage of widows in fact is 
the competition of the maids. While 
many men no doubt are of Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion about marrying a maid rather than 
a widow, some, like him. do not insist in 
this matter upon practice conforming to 
precept. But still a marked difference 
has been shown in the numbers of 
widowers and of widows at every census. 

ome o the widows are of course 
unmarried mothers; but on the other 
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hand widows are often at an economic disadvantage as compared with widowers 
and would be expected to have a lower survival-rate. Marginal Table 7, shows 
the great disparity in this respect between the sexes. Considerably less than one- 
third of the males over 60 are widowed, but nearly two-thirds of the females F or 
all ages together also the widows are about twice as numerous proportionally to 
the whole of their sex as the widowers. It is possible that widowers for various 
reasons have a higher death-rate than widows, and that the lower proportion of 
them is partly due to this. But it is fairly certain that the difference is chiefly due 
to the excess of females over males ; the excess women cannot be accommodated 
with unmarried men, and the maids have a pull over their widowed sisters so that 
men marry a second time more often than women. The increase of all the 
figures in the table from 1911 to 1921 is probably chiefly due to the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, which would necessarily cause such an increase. 

Comparison with the figures for India, which are also given in Marginal 
Table 7, shows that for both sexes the proportion of widowed in Burma is less 
than in India, whether all ages or only ages over 
60 are examined ; and the same is true of every 
age-group. For Mahomedans alone in all-India 
the figures closely resemble the Burma figures, 
in some cases exceeding and in others not reach- 
ing them. The difference is therefore due 
presumably to Hindu marriage-customs. Com- 
parison with England is interesting and can be 
made with the figure? in Marginal Table 8, in 
which pre-war figures for England are given. 

For males over 65 the proportions are very 
similar in England and Burma, allowing for the 
effect of influenza in the latter ; but for females 
the Burma figures are distinctly the higher. 

The difference is probably more a complex , . • 1 . 

effect of differences of mortality rates of husbands and wives in the two countries 

than of differences of custom as to re-marriage. 


8. Widows and widowers per 1,000 of the same 
sex and age-group in Burma and England. 


Burma, 

England 
and Wales, 


H21. 

ion. 

1911. 

Males. 




Age 15 or over j 
Age 65 or over 1 

8 S 

351 

70 

316 

5» 

34* 

Females. 




Age 1 5 or over 
Age65 or over 

iSa 

683 

171 

675 

104 

566 


120. Marriage Statistics and the Growth of Population. If an 

attempt is made to study the relation between the marriage -statistics and the rate 
of growth of the population the difficulties of the age-distnbution and influenza 
still confront us. For instance, the figures cited in Marginal Table 9 hereby from 
Subsidiary T able V A 


of Chapter V, which 
seem at firstsight to 
give the information 
required, are found to 
be subject to these 
influences. The per- 
centage of all females 
who are married 
females between 1 5 and 


1 ■ ■ ■ - 

i, Extra<;ts from Subsidiary Table Va of Chapter 

V. 



i 

i 

( 

1921. 

I'll!, 

l^ol. 

1 - 

Proportion of children under 10 to too married j 
females aged 15 to 40 ... | 

Percentage of all females who were married 1 

30t 

»n 

*07 

25 

%6 

26 

females between ages 15 and 40 ••• j 


leuiaies uciwccii 1 j 1.1 *u 

40 depends not only upon the marriage-rate, but also upon the 

both husbands and wives and the low proportion of females 
age-group. The proportion of children under lo 
to married females is a number subject to complex 
influences. The conversion of married women to 


death-rates for 
females who are in that 


PcTceatag^ of all Buddhist females wh* 
wtTC married females in certain age-groopt. 


widows through deaths of husbands by influenza, 
and the high mortality of married women between 
20 and 40 from the same' cause, would be expected 
to raise it ; but on the other hand the unusually 
high mortality of infants, not only directly from 
influenza but also from lack of care when the 
mother had died of influenza, would be expected to 
lower it. Marginal Table 10 has been prepared for 
Buddhists alone so as to avoid difficulties arising 
from immigration, and shows variations very similar 
to those shown by Marginal Table 9 for the total 

diminished in .9.. and has 


Agn. i lt*l. 

1911 . 

1901 . 

15— »o ! rs 

ao — a; 6'o 

1 35—30 6’a 

50— 35 ' 5*3 

3c;— 40 4’5 

2*4 

57 

6'3 

6*0 

4‘7 

2*4 

61 

6-7 

6*1 

4*3 

15—40 ! * 1*7 

aj-i 

aS"® 

Proportion of clul- ; 
dren under Iff , 
i to 100 married ’ 

I females aged ,15 i 204 

j to 40 

214 

208 
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CHAPTER Vll. 


H. AgC'iiistribution of IjOCO married 
Huddliist females bcuveer 15 and 40, 


diminished again in 1921 ; while the proportion of children to 100 married females 
was three higher for Buddhists than for the whole population in 1921 and 1911 
and one higher in 90!. But the fall in 1921 in the proportion of females who 
are married females between 15 and 40 arises in age-groups above age 25 and 
corresponds precisely to the trough for those ages in the age-curves of 
1921 in Chapter V, while in the same way the excess proportion of 1931 arises 
in the age-groups corresponding to the crest Po of the curves of that year ; it is 
evident then that variations of this proportion are principally a re-statement of the 
variations of the age-distribution by which they are governed. 

Marginal Table 1 1 exhibits the proportional distribution amongst five-yearly 
groups of 1,000 married females between 15 and 40 at each census ; that is, it 
shows 1,000 times the ratio of the figures represented in each column of Margi- 

nal Table 10 to the total of the column. Comparing 

1921 w’ith 1911 the weight of numbers has been 
transferred from age-groups 30 to 40 to age-groups 
15 to 2^, that is from women wdth recently 
completed families to those who having been 
married less than ten years have not yet as many 
children under 10 as they will have later on ; 
naturally the average proportion of children to all 
the married women of 15 to 40 is less in 1921 than 
in 1 91 1. Something of the same effect is seen in 
comparing 1901 with 191 1 ; but in 1901 the weight 
is about five years later than in 1921, and so (he 
proportion of cliildren was not so low but was intermediate between the propor- 
tions for 1911 and 1921. Some other aspects of this matter have already been 
considered in Article 90 of Chapter V, and it is evident that the fall in the average 
propoition of children to married women of reproductive ages at the census of 
1921 is a direct result of the variation of the age-distribution. It offers no 
suggestion whatsoever of a decline of fecundity or of an increase of mortality. 


Age. 

1921. 

' JFll. 

19 > 1 , 

15—10 

102 

96 

i 94 

10 — 15 

243 

336 

' 237 

25—3° 

352 

25 « 

260 

30—3': 

225 

3(9 

237 

35—40 

177 

188 

172 

.5-,. , 

1,000 

1,000 

l,OOo 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


Subsidiary Table Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each 
sex and main age-group for certain religions at each of the last four 
Censuses, 


Religion, Sex, Age^ 



Unmarriec^ 

19«1. 

1911. ' 

j 1901. 1 1891. 



Married, 


1991. 

»ii. 

1901. 

1891. 


7 

8 

9 


Widowed, 


1«1. 1911. I IJOl. 


All RelifioQS 
Mates 


5—10 

10—15 

15 — 30 


30 — iO 

... 

40 — 60 

60 and over 


Femates 

... 

0-5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

••• 

30—40 

40—^ 

60 and over 

... 

Buddhist 

• 

Matcio 

... 


5—10 


10—15 

... 

15—20 


30—40 


40—60 

•*. 

60 and over 

... 

Females 

... 


5 — 1 ^ 

10—15 


15— 80 


30 — 40 

M. 

40—60 

60 and over 

;;; 

Total Hindus 


Males 

•• 


5— »• 

... 

10—15 


15— ao 


80—40 


40 — 6^ 

... 

60 and over 

... 

Females 



20 — 40 
60 and over 


Total Mahomedans 
Males 


*0—40 
40 — 60 
60 and over 


30—40 
60 and over 


S^S ! MU 


XtOOO IgOOO I SfOOO 

1,000 1.000 I I.ooo 

999 99 S I 

9»9 922 932 


1,000 I 1,000 
1,003 t,ooo 


1,000 j 1,000 

T ,000 ' I, COO 

995 I 990 

737 731 


I, coo I 1,000 

990 I ig 6 


990 IjOOO . j.OOO 

9 ‘S C‘94 1,000 

963 943 j 977 

Soj 813 ' Soo 

V4 4»3 i 350 

933 I 354 ; 1 10 

320 ; 220 i 34 


999 ! l)Ooo I 1,000 

983 ; 993 i '-99 

848 i 854 i 936 

373 3*5 I 5»9 

75 94 j 61 

68 j2 \ 30 

91 i 79 I 24 


379 { 382 


69a 686 

837 I 823 
653 ; 650 


817 811 
6x0 370 
335 333 


4 

3 

49 j 

30 

181 1 

9 S 

297 

260 

115 

106 ; 



... 1 

19 1 

•5 

86 1 

78 

381 1 

>59 

657 j 

1 

616 

1 

*> i 
... 1 

36 


3 

... 

2 

I 

80 , 

13 

55 

49 

307 

32s 

• 4 i 

i 

640 

! 

44 ; 

1 

^8 


3 (■7 

5 1 358 

724 







































1^ CHAPTER VII. 


Subsidiary Table {^.—Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each 
age-grouf of each sex amongst Hindus and Mahomedans (i) born %n Burma 
or {2) born outside Burma. 



1 Hindus. 

Mahomedans. 


Born in Burma. 

Born elsewhere. 

Born in Burma, j 

Born elsewhere. 

Age-period. 

i 


'U 

•d 

V 



•d 


•d 

^d 

< 

. 



u 

w 

rt 

T3 

‘u 

0 

•a 

u 

ft 

e 

c 

% 

0 

'C 

u 

CO 

B 

0) 

*w 

u 

0 

-o 

s 1 

E 

1 i 

1 

1 


C 

0 

eg 

S 


c 

D 1 

1 

A! 

• 

> 

c 

D 

s 

: ^ 

c 1 

s i, 

<0 1 

^ ! 

1 5 

\ 

3 

3 

4 

I 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

12 

‘3 

Males 

798 

*77 

25 

397 

550 

53 

646 

3‘8 

.36 

39.5 ; 

55* 

53 

0—5 

t^oo 



998 

2 


t,ooo 


... 

999 

X 

... 

5-10 

099 

1 


998 

2 

... 

1,000 

998 

... 


1,000 

16 

... 

*0—15 

994 

6 


98, > 

20 

... 

a 


984 

... 

•5— ao 

■853 

‘44 

4 

797 

196 

7 

909 

86 

5 

870 

‘*5 

5 

so— 40 


coi 

47 , 

377 1 

1 586 

37 

*37 

710 

53 

383 

578 

.59 

40 — 60 

191 

65‘ 

‘58 

‘ 7 ‘ ! 

i 731 

1 08 

45 ! 

841 

, "4 

121 

784 

95 

60 and over 

‘53 

539 

308 

‘37 ! 

1 610 

*53 

39 

718 

*43 

88 

683 

329 

Females 

7J8 

330 

4a 

304 ! 

686 

no 

54‘ 

365 

94 

*30 1 

619 

‘5‘ 

0-5 

I, coo 


... 

1,000 i 

i 

••• 

E ,000 

i 

s». 

1,000 1 


»#♦ 

5— ‘0 

999 

1 

... 

989 

1 

to 

1,000 

965 



998 1 

2 


to— »S 

976 

a*? 

1 

910 

84 

6 

34 

I 

897 . 

‘00 

t 3 

‘ 5—20 

4,57 

539 

24 

317 

'/66 

‘7 

43‘ 

540 

*9 

*73 1 

704 

*3 

20—40 ' 

104 

813 

84 

56 

896 

48 

93 

813 

94 

58 ' 

883 

60 

40 — 60 

5 ‘ 

575 

374 

4‘ 

664 

*95 

! 40 

607 

353 

33 j 

645 

S33 

60 and over 

73 

368 

660 

39 I 

3*4 

637 

37 

ail 

i 

75* 

ai 

*47 

73* 


Subsidiary Table Ic. — Ratio oj Females per 1,000 males in each Civil 
Condition and in certain age-groups : ( 1 ) For certain religious classes in the 
vihoU province. (3) For Buddhists in each natural division. 


All ages. 


40 ana over. 


Keligion and 
area. 


All Religions ... | 

Buddhists 

Total Hindus 

Hindus born in 
Burma. 

Hindus born out- 
side Burma. 

Total Mahome- 
dans 

Mahomedans born 
in Burma. 

Mahomedans born 
outside Burma 


Province 

Burman 

Dtlta 

Coast 

Ctntrt 

North 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 

•§ 

•d 

V 

*C 

u 

t ! 

c 

D ' 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

a 

3 i 

4 

5 ; 

6 

7 , 

8 

9 

»0 

■■ 

13 

‘3 

871 

924 

2,094 

(i) FOR 
828 j 3,784 

the 

5,006 

PROVINCE, 

488 I/>27 

1.613 

694 

685 

2,263 

9*7 

1,011 

3,330 

887 

4,289 

5.803 

618 

1,146 

‘,819 

837 

743 

»,35‘ 

364 

*79 

463 

“6 

‘,046 

919 

33 

291 

322 

5* 

169 

588 

778 

I,ll3 

1,4“ 

418 

3.049 

5.353 

161 

‘.‘35 

1,360 

*85 

498 

‘4*9 

97 

*35 

389 

53 

763 

473 

*4 

349 

211 

45 

‘54 

5*3 

57* 

539 

‘.334 

3*4 

3.667 

3.795 

107 

543 

841 

305 

3*0 

1,662 

«4‘ 

r,i56 13,615 

556 

7.390 

6,430 

41* 

1,309 

1,885 

893 

633 

3.010 

70 

‘35 i 

1 

34* 

36 

643 

5*3 

‘3 

‘36 

‘38 

26 

99 

513 

927 

X,OIZ 

2.230 

887 

(3) FOR BUDDHISTS. 
4,389 5A03 , 618 ; 2,146 

: i 

1,819 

1 837 

743 

*. 35 * 

936 

1,01 3 

3,266 

899 

4,‘o* 

5.737 

646 

‘.‘35 

1,926 

' 856 

i 760 

2.355 

9‘4 

88» 

1. 000 

i,88i 

90s 

4.7*5 

5.32J 

610 

1,135 

*.7*7 

746 

723 

1,909 

i,oog 

2,026 

j 8 o 

4.9*2 

7.09s 

516 

1,133 

1,551 

646 

yzs 

2,205 

g8i 

1,028 

*.739 

935 

3 AS 4 

5.474 

758 

1.139 

2,400 

1,024 

805 

2j8ig 

8gi 

• 

975 

2,128 

844 

4.267 


449 

, I,II 2 

1.494 

6*7 

708 

2^6i 

691 

806 

1,430 

500 

“.750 

3.500 

119 

873 

6*5 

300 

54» 

2;D22 

7‘4 

89a 

1,058 

633 

7.463 |5,708 

232 

‘.*33 

750 

338 

546 

1. 190 

; 854 1,005 

' i 

3,099 

793 

6,095 

0,056 

43* 

1,346 

‘434 

659 

640 

*.396 


Chin 

Salween 

Shan 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by chii condition c/i,ooo of each sex tn 
certain age-groups for each natural division ( i ) fir tht whole pofulatton, 
(2) pr Buddhists only. 


Natural 

DirUioii* 


An ages, 1 

10— lA 

15-9D. 1 

90-40. 1 

40-S^'. 

eO and o»ee. 


•cf 

V 

g 

a 

a 

D 

u 

*E 

ei 

s 

1 

*c7 

•§ 

*1 

W 

ct 

E 

S 

D 

’tS 

A) 

rt 

s 

•rf 

•§ 

% 

Unmarried. 


•d 

0 

*a 

% 

if 

1 

E 

c 

D 

■rl 

Si 

(3 

s 

0 

a 

■3 

ti 

t 

et 

B 

s 

D 

■s? 1 

b 

rt 

S 1 

•d 

Si 

1 

5 

•e* 

ti 

1 

1 

a 

D 

ManleA 

1 

Widowed. 


fl 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

* 1 

» ! 

10 £ 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IB j 

16 ! 

17 

18 j 

19 






MALES 

OF 

THE WHOLE POPULATION. 






ProTiDce 

... 

599 

389 

5* 

999 

1 

... 

9*8 

69 

4 

30a 

651 1 

47 

73 

3.91 

119 


«45 ' 

1 

290 

Bannao 

... 

560 

390 

SO 

999 

1 

... 

937 

70 

5 

301 

1 

656 

43 

76 


m 1 

115 


64a ! 

291 

. DdM 

... 

s<» 

3^4 

47 

999 

i 

... 

934 

63 

5 

334 

6a 

59 

9* 

790 

II8 

71 

637 j 

*91 

C»ait 

... 

jS<5 

39° 

S4 

999 

'1 

... 

9»3 

72 

6 

257 

6S1 

dJ 

i* 

3*S 

i»3 

46 

63o 1 

*76 

Cuttre 

... 

as 

39S 

io 

999 


... 

921 

76 

3 

169 

690 

41 

69 

821 

109 

73 

633 [ 

*94 

Mtrik 

... 

i^\ 

40t 

S3 

999 


... 

91s 

7* 

4 

3*S 

627 

43 

&4 

319 

tt6 

SO 

! 

•99 

>CbiD 

... 

i 

S74 , 

1 

38s 

4* 

999 


... 

937 

S4 

9 

3II 

643 

46 

40 

86a 

i 

99 

aa 

1 

78a ; 

1 

ta 

Salwe«n 

... 

S7» 

349 

80 

997 

1 

3 

... 

938 

54 

9 

322 

59» 

88 

57 


744 j 

200 

50 

1 

570 

380 

Shan 

... 

S4« ' 

5S6 

6S ' 

i.ooo 

...1 

... 

930 

62 

7 

308 

614 

77 ; 

47 


813 ’ 

140 

•7 

600 1 

309 





FEMALES OF THE WHOLE 

POPULATION 

• 





Province 

... 

SSo 

S77 

>14 

996 1 

4 

... 

733 

.48 

19 

I6S 

750 

85 

52 


66, 

287 

5* 

287 

66l 

Bur man 

... 

I'S 

ni 

109 

998 

4 


741 

243 

17 

169 

750 

81 

54 


e66 

279 

55 

297 

643 

Dtlta 


iss 

374 

91 

996 

5 


763 

**4 

ij 

t82 

749 

69 

S9 


67S 

*63 

SS 

3*1 

6*4 

Cent 


S«3 


IIS 

9*6 

13 

/ 

633 

33* 

55 

ti3 

737 

ICO 

*9 


673 

*93 

H 

*91 

67S 

Centre 

... 

i03 

37* 

IIS 

999 

t 

... 

7S6 

229 

J5 

17S 

734 

88 

61 


6S4 

*36 

6i 

*91 

6a 

Hertk 

... 


39* 

s»3 

991 

8 

... 


a6» 

s6 

149 

7S6 

3S 

33 


66* 

306 

43 

*36 

7K 

Chin 

... 

St* 

380 

X06 

998 

i 

... 

747 

343 

10 

186 

742 

72 

63 


6O3 

334 

76 

*77 

691 

Salween 

... 

5« 

3S® 

M8 

996 

4 

... 

708 

2fo 

33 

172 

701 

138 

47 


SOS 

45® 

50 

X9f 

738 

Shan 


468 

3» 

146 

9S5 

5 

... 

673 

260 i 

37 

XS3 

757 

no 

»9 


649 

329 

32 

•a6 

743 









BUDDHIST 

MALES. 









Province 

... 

568 

379 

53 

1,000 

... 

! - 

936 

60 

4 

.8. 

669 

49 

! 

*4 

\ 

1 

8»S 

,2. 

*3 

•6» 

«7 

Bunnan 

... 

51* 

38. 

so 

x,09n 

... 


935 

61 

3 

377 

578 

44 

67 

j 

817 

I 

66 

659 

395 

Delta 

... 



43 

jyooo 



943 

SO 

5 

5<^ 

6S4 

i 

74 


804 

122 

64 

63/3 

•a 

Cent 



577 

57 

I,CCO 

... 


937 

55 

s 

*43 

690 

<57 

4i 

i 

8as 

ta 

46 

649 

*3S 

CttUr* 

... 

SS7 

393 

50 

999 

I 


913 

73 

5 

*S3 

-JOB 

40 

66 


3*6 

J08 

73 

633 

*94 

NtrlJk 

... 


400 

S4 

IfCOO 



93' 

! rfS 

1 

4 

*31 

6(3 

SI 

S8, 

1 

3*7 

i‘S 

S3 

832 

316 

Chin 


534 

4«J 

«3 

1,000 



959 

1 

j 27 

14 

3IO 

612 

78 

24 t 

84* 

134 

74 

689 

841 

Salween 


54‘ 

347 

113 

99a 

S 

... 

940 

! 49 

[ 

II 

333 

54S 

X34 

u 

1 

1 

694 

243 

49 

S»> 

589 

Shan 

... 

S53 

375 

73 

1,000 


i - 

943 

SX 

8 

316 

t 600 1 84 

1 48! 

SOS 

1 I4S 

SB 

68a 

no 








BUDDHIST 

FEMALES. 









ProTince 

... 

Sit 

373 

IIS 

997 

2 

, - 

748 

1 >33 

1 

'9 

U9 

745 . W 

52 

666 

:82 

1 

53 

389 

697 

Bunnan 

... 

iir 

373 

111 

698 

» 

i 

737 

I 226 

17 

173 

744 , 8a 

55 

570 ; a;5 

56 

*99 

*44 

Delta 


S3f 

3(9 


99I 

t 

1 

775 

' 212 

13 

1S6 

743 ; 70 

59 

■ 63c 

*61 

64 

3** 


Ceatt 

... 

SO* 

3S» 

IIS 

994 

1 

i ' 

693 ' m 

■s 

144 

774 let 

*9 

63t 

as 
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MX 
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\ 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Dhtribution by a§e. and civil condition of io,coo 

of tack sex of certain religions. 




Males. 

Females. 

.. 

Religion and Age. 


Unmarried 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried 

; 

Married. 

Widowed. 

x 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

All Religions (All ages) 


5.589 

3,892 

SI9 

5.096 


‘.‘37 

0— xo 

• •• 

2.399 

... 

• •• 

*,570 


*•* 

‘0—15 

••• 

‘,‘ 5 * 

I 

... 

1,127 

5 

... 

‘5—20 


506 

67 

4 

785 

265 

ao 

'ao— 40 


07 *; 

2,101 

‘52 

499 

2,261 

256 

and over 

— 

‘58 

*.723 

363 

“5 

‘.236 

86t 

Badlthist (All i^es) 


5 .<i 77 

3.794 

529 

5,“9 

3,733 

‘,‘48 

0 — 10 


2,537 

... 

• •• 

2.547 

•• 

».e 

10—15 

... 

1^223 

... 


I , '43 

3 

... 

15—20 

... 

9,58 

60 

4 

809 

*52 

2I 

aO — 40 

... 

834 

1,961 

‘45 

502 

2,210 

256 

40 and over 

... 

146 

‘,753 

380 

118 

1,268 

871 

Total Hindns (All ages) 


4.529 

4,977 

494 

4.254 

4,935 

Six 

0— 10 

.. 

872 

1 


2,868 

% 

3 

10—15 . ... 

... 

485 

7 

... 

806 

37 

2 

15— »o 

... 

621 

‘45 

5 

256 

540 

x6 

20— 40 

... 

2,aOt 

3.352 


259 

2,468 

a 16 

40 and Over 

. . 

350 

1 47 * 

274 

65 

8S8 

574 

1 Hindus horn in Burma (All ages) 

7.985 

1.764 

251 

7.282 

a,Joi 

4*7 

0— 10 

• s* 

4.631 

1 


5.378 

4 


to— 15 

... 

1418 

8 

... 

‘,304 

3 * 

t 

‘ 5—30 

... 

763 

X29 

3 

374 

461 

20 

so— 40 

... 

l/)J2 

«.‘44 

‘06 

‘95 

‘, 5*3 

*57 

4O and over 

... 
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482 

142 

31 

aSa 

*39 

Hiriius horn outsiHt Burma 


3 ^ 9 V 

5495 

534 

2,040 

6?59 

IJOX 

(All ages). 




O-IO 


364 



‘,033 

\ 

6 

to— 15 

... 

334 

7 


442 

41 

3 

15 — 30 


598 

147 

5 

169 

597 

‘3 

sO - 40 

... 

2 , 39 ‘ 

3,709 

233 

3®5 

4,889 

200 

40 and over 

'* 

384 

1,632 

296 

9 ‘ 

‘, 33 * 

819 

Total Mahomedltns (All ages) 

••• 

S.287 

4.272 

441 

5 ,i« 

3.89s 

m 

0 — 10 

... 

t ,973 



3 , 25 ‘ 



‘0 — 15 ... 

‘ 5—20 
aO — 40 

40 and over 


903 

794 

‘457 

‘6‘ 

4 

92 

2,703 

*473 

5 

189 

*47 

‘,‘05 

435 

264 

5 « 

48 

573 

2,48a 

797 

a 

30 

269 

693 

MahomtBant born in Burma 
(All ages). 


6.463 


361 

5.40'] 

3 fi 54 

939 

0 — iO 

... 

3 , 5*4 



3467 



10—15 
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1406 

3 


1,164 
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20- 40 

40 and over 
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645 

6a 

78 

1,926 

‘,‘69 

5 

‘43 

213 

457 

264 

55 

572 
a , -(*7 

724 

A* 

a 68 

639 

Makomadans born outside Burma 
(All ages). 

3,945 

5 , 5»3 

532 

^.305 

6,186 

^S 6>9 

0 — lO 
‘0— 15 

15— *0 
aO -4O 

4O and over 


aoa 

329 

758 

*,382 

273 

5 

109 

3,589 

‘.820 

4 

242 

286 

‘,205 

S 5 ‘ 

926 

263 

60 

2 

6( 

582 

4,047 

‘.494 

• *» 

2 

»9 
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t.aii 
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Subsidiary Table fV. — Marriagt amongst selected races. 

Note. — F cr each sex of each race the table shows for each age-?roup three nu-nbers which indrcate 
the proportion in each civil condition of 10,000 of that a^re-group. For all Buddhists the basis is 
Imperial Table VHa; for each other race it is the sample of that race in Imperial Table JCIV. 
Ar^aiitse, etc., means Arakanese* Yanbye and Chaungtha. Shan A means the sample in the Imperial 
TaWe XIV of Shans in Bharao, Myitkyina, Katha and the Upper Chindwin districts; while Shan B 
means Shans in the Shan States other than Khun. All Yunnanese are excluded from Chinese. 


All ages. 


Race. ISex. 


b I T 3 

I I ^ 



Arakanese, M 

etc. F 


Talaing ... I M 
' F 


A ■■■’ I ^ 


Shan B ... I .M 
IF 


Khun ... M 
F 


Sgaw . M 


: Pwa ... I M 
* F 


Chinese ... | M 


Arakan M 

Mahomedan F 


Zerbadi ... I .VI 

I F 


Ail Buddhists] .VI 


3,160 |4,ui 729 

4.385 ; 4,025 i,£90 

i 

6,159 j 3.403 438 

5,663 I 3,615 
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4,947 j 3 , 9^7 1,126 

I 

5,387 i 3,828 785 
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I 
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.5.594 ; 3 , 5«7 889 
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5rV6i j 3,743 796 

} 

5.249 '4.264 487 

5.529 3,726 745 

5.683 3,562 755 

5,062 3,867 1,071 

6,449 ! 3,^48 4O3 

5.487 I 3.495 V,oi 8 

1 

5,676 3,795 529 

5,* 20 ; 3,732 1,148 


15 20. 

TJ 




-d 


IQ 

a 

'Z 

0 

-v 

c 

D 

■* i 


6 

7 

8 

9,151 

1 

i 

754 ! 

95 

5,586 

3 754 < 
1 
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360 ' 

31 

8,168 

1.7O4 
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9,233 

724 

43 

7,258 

2,569 

173 

9,356 

549 

95 

6,256 

3,213 

531 

9491 

468 

4 ‘ 

7.60 1 

2,184 

3»5 

9,706 
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8 

8,297 

1,650 

53 

9464 
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16 

8,379 
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66 

9,486 
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9 
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*,113 

80 

9.133 

816 

51 

2.369 
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38 

6,683 

3.159 

‘59 
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6 o 3 

37 

7480 
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40 and over. 
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00 
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3/591 
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5.701 
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tHAPTER^Vlli. 

Literacy. 

t2I. Enumeration. — The instructions to enumerators with regard to the 
record of literacy in columns 14 and 15 of the schedule were equivalent to those 
of the previous census and were as follows : 

Calumn 14 {Lit?vat; or Illiterate). — Enter the word “ literate ” against all persons, 
who can both read and write in any language a letter to or from a friend. In the case of 
persons who cannot both read and write such a letter in any language put a small cross in 
this column. 

Ctlumn {Literate in English). — Enter the word “English” against all persons 
who can both read and write a letter to or troTi a friend in English. Put a small cross in 
this column for those who cannot do both. 

It should be noted in any comparison which is made with the statistics of 
earlier censuses that this standard for literacy was adopted only in 191 1 ; previous 
to that any person who could both read and write was recorded as literate, and 
probably many were so recorded whose accomplishment was limited to reading 
in a very inefficient manner and to writing their own names, while some probably 
would have failed to write even so much. 

122. Statistics. — The records have been tabulated by age-groups for 
the total of each religion in Imperial Table VIllA, a separate set of figures 
being given also for all the numerically important religions for Divisional 
Burma and for the Eastern States. In Imperial Fable VlIlB statistics are given 
by age-groups for each district separately for each religion of any numerical 
importance in it. Imperial Table IX gives statistics by age-groups again for 
several races in the respective areas in which they are strongly represented : and 
also, without classification by age, the provincial totals for every race-group 
among indigenous races and some classes of foreign races. Provincial Table VI 
supplements Imperial Table VII Ib by giving statistics by age-groups for Bud- 
dhists in nearly every township. Provincial Table VII supplements Imperial 
Table IX by giving statistics for the selected races of that table in particular 
districts, while Provincial Table VIII gives statistics of literacy for the numerically 
considerable religious classes in the normal civil population of towns in which the 
total population exceeded 10,000., In addition the undermentioned Subsidiary 
Tables have been prepared and appended to this chapter : — 

I. — Proportion for each religion and sex per 1,000 of all ages and per 

1,000 of certain age-groups who are literate (a) in any language, 
(b) in English. 

II. — Literacy in each district and natural division by age and sex, 

III. — Literacy of Buddhists in each district and natural division by age 

and sex. 

IV. — Average proportion literate in English in 10,000 of each sex and 

age-group in 1921, excluding European and allied races, Armenians 
and Anglo-Indians throughout. 

Va. — ^P rogress of literacy since 1891 shown by the average proportion of 
literate in each i,ooo of certain age-classes of each sex. 

Vb, — L iteracy in corresponding age-groups at the censuses of 1921 and 
191 1 measured by the average proportion of literate in each 1,000 
of each sex. 

Vc.— Progress of literacy in English since 1891 shown by the average 
proportion of literate in English in each 1,000 ot certain age- 
classes of each sex. 

Vd. — L iteracy in English in corresponding age-groups at the censuses of 
1921 and 1 91 1 measured by the average proportion of literate in 
English in each 10,000 population of each sex. 

VI.— Literacy in selected,R ac es. 

VIIa.— Proportion per 1,000 aged 5 or more, who are literate in Indian 
cities. 

VIIb, -Proportion per 1,000 aged 5 or more, who are literate in other 
provinces. 
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VIII.-— Number of schools and pupils according to the returns of the 
Education and Survey Departments. 

IX. — Statistics of the main University Examinations. 

X. — Number and circulation of newspapers, etc. 

XI. — Number of books published in each language. 

123. Additional Age-group. — In all tabulations of literacy by age in the 
present census the age-groups adopted have been o- 10, 10-15, 15-20, 20-30, 30 
and over, a subdivision having been made of the last age-group (20 and over) 
used in all other provinces of I ndia at the present census and at previous censuses 
in Burma. 

124. Standard of Literacy. — The standard of accomplishment entitling 
one to be recorded as literate, which was noted at the beginning of this chapter, 
is still vague and it is difficult to see how it could be made definite. No doubt in 
some parts of the province a standard was accepted which was insufficient in other 
parts. An ordinary English father, replying to the census enumerator, would 
require his child to attain a considerably higher standard before describing it as 
literate than would most Burmese or Indian fathers ; and there are doubtlessly 
variations everywhere accompanying variations of race and economic condition. 

One cause of variation lies in the question whether in the definition of literacy 
“writing a letter ” involves its composition, or whether writing from dictation is 
sufficient. Formerly such a question would not arise ; but now the mechanical 
art of writing is often acquired before the courage to put a thought, and still more 
a consecutive series of thoughts, into writing. Every Census Superintendent 
knows the' weariness that comes from composition even when many subjects are 
pressing for consideration ; and most people can remember that as a child writing 
a letter the same weariness generally came as soon as the date had been entered 
in the heading, and that it was accentuated by an utter lack of matter to write. 
The capacity to compose a letter implies greater development than merely writing 
it, and the selection between these two standards must often have considerable 
influence in determining the number of literates recorded. 

Not only is there variation from class to class at one census, but there is 
the same tendency to variation in the records of successive censuses. Illiterate 
parents are easily convinced that their child is literate when he has inscribed a 
very few words : but the same child grown up literate will judge his children by a 
higher standard. Amongst the blind, moreover, the one-eyed man is king ; and 
in an illiterate community any one who can make the slightest claim to literacy is 
regarded as an expert. But the next generation is likely to be more critical, 
although it is nominally applying the same standard of being “ able to read and 
write a letter to or from a friend.” 

A difference in the record for Literate in English may also have arisen from 
the fact that the heading of column 15 in 19 1 1 was “ Knows or does not know 
English.” The instructions for filling the column were practically the same as 
in 19a I, but the heading was likely to mislead enumerators into recording in the 
affirmative for persons who could only talk or understand English without being 
able to read or write it. 

125. Accuracy of the Statistics. — When there are variations in the 
standard of literacy, there is some difficulty in defining what is meant by an accurate 
record of literate persons. But it is safe to say that there will have been no 
deliberate mispresentation, and that generally the enumeration-record represented 
the honest opinion of the head of each household whether each member should be 
considered literate or not. The tabulation work is probably accurate, as it is so 
simple to classify according to such simple entries as Yes and No, and the age- 
classification is that used in Imperial Table VII and tested in Chapter V. 

126. Age-distribution and Measures of Literacy. — Subsidiary Table I 
of this chapter shows the proportions of literate persons in each of certain age- 
groups. As would naturally be expected the proportions of literate at ages 5 to 10 
are small, and there is a large increase in the next age-group, 10 to 15 followed by 
a further increase of 50 per cent at ages 1 5 to 20. E ven for ages 1 5 to ao however 
the proportion is kept down by the low proportion at the earlier ages of the group, 
and for males there is a further increase in age-group 20 to 30, amounting in the 
case of Buddhist males to 12 per cent and raising the proportion of literate for 
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tkis age-group to 706. Iti the next age-group, 30 and over, there is still some 
increase in the proportion of literate. It is clear therefore that for precision lite 
racy must be measured by specific literacy rates in successive age-groupis in the 
same way as specific birth and death rates are used ; and only very marked 
changes in the proportions of literate from one census to another in any wide age- 
group which includes ages below about 25 have any significance without a close 
analysis of the influence of changes in the age-distribution in that group. A 
particular case of the need for this caution is seen in the figures (in column 7 of 
Subsidiary Table I) for literate of all ages over 5 amongst male Hindus and 
Mahomedans born outside Burma which are higher than the corresponding figures 
for indigenous Hindus and Mahomedans. Amongst Mahomedans the superiority 
is shown in every age-group ; but amongst Hindus the separate age-groups 
actually show the superiority is on the other side in every age-group except that 
of ages 5 to 10. The proportion of literate for all Hindus over 5 years of age 
born outside Burma is higher than for those born in Burma because it is not 
diminished by such a large proportion of illiterate children of 5 to lo ; ther« is 
of course a similar effect amongst the Mahomedans, but as it only enhances a 
superiority which appears in each age-group it is not shown so clearly, 

127. Cautions for comparisons of statistics of literacy. — It is 
convenient to recapitulate here the considerations adduced in the foregoing 
paragraphs which demand caution in comparing statistics of literacy at different 
times and places. It will then be understood that attention has been paid to these 
in the various comparisons which are made in the later articles of this chapter, 
and much repetition will thereby be saved. The considerations are ; — 

(i) the effects of differences of age-distribution at different times or in 
different places or among different classes ; 

(a) the change in 1911 from the criterion of literacy used in 1901 and 
earlier censuses to the criterion used in the censuses of ign and 
1921; 

(3) the possible variations in the application of either criterion at different 
places, or among different classes or at different times, and the 
probability that it is applied more stringently at times and places at 
which literacy is higher. 

To the last consideration may be added another not previously mentioned, 
namely, that the criterion is likely to be applied more stringently in a non-synchror 
nous census among primitive races than in the synchronous census of ordinary 
districts, because the paid enumerators would be disposed to think little of the 
small attainments of the hill-folk and the latter would be shy of claiming literacy 
in the presence of a writer so skilled as the enumerator seems to be. 


128. Proportions of Literate.— Subsidiary Table VHb shows the propor- 
tion of literate in Burma, if literacy in any language whatsoever is reckoned, is more 
than three times as large as in any other province of India. Baroda State has 
had for thirty years free and compulsory primary education, but its proportion is 
less than half that of Burma. Cochin and Travancore States alone exceed half the 
pro|tortion of Burma. Such differences cannot be due entirely to differences of 
age-distribution or standard of enumeration, as the differences between 43, 45 and 
4a per 1,000 for the Central Provinces, Punjab and United Provinces may bej 
they are a certsun indication of all-round greater literacy. For literacy in English 
Burma also holds its own amongst the provinces as far as females are concerned 
and this in sj^e of the proportion of its population whose mother-tongue is English 
being smaller than that in most other provinces ; but for males literate in English 

Bengal shows double the proportion of Burma. 
This is however no compensation in the other 
provinces for their defect below Burma in general 
literacy. ^ Margin^ Table i compares literacy in 
Burma with that in India at the last three cen- 
suses. The differences again are altogether too 
large to be due in any considerable degree to 
(Kfferences of age-distribution, and it is noticeable 
that amongst females in Burma literacy is three- 
quartets as common as amongst males in India 
^d ap^ars to be growing more rapidly. Inei- 
c. • D . dentally the table shows a slight set-back amongst 

a Burma in 191 1 as compared with 1901 ; this was the net result a real 


1. Average proportion of literate aged 10 or more 

Census. 

Males 

Females 

Buripa. India. 

■ 

.Sarma. 

India* 

1931- 

1911 

1901 

576 1(6 1 
496 140 
49 * 1*9 

»*>3 

79 

57 

as 

9 
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increase of literacy and the raisirtg of the standard of literacy in 1911. Irrdfei did 
not show the same set-back, and the probability is that Burma had and has still a 
larger proportion than India of people who reach the standard of literacy used in 
1901 but just fail to attain the standard of the census of 1921. This is one 
aspect of the fact that the wide extension of literacy in Burma is due to the high 
proportion of literate amongst Buddhists which is a result of the system of 
monastic schools. 

The statistics of literacy by natural divisions, which are given in Subsidiary 
Table II, have been" copied into Marginal 
TabSe 2 hereby. They show Delta subdivi- 
sion leading easily for females while Centre 
has the advantage for males. Coast is 
distinctly the most backward part of Burman 
for males, but surpasses Centre for females. 

The proportions for the total male popula- 
tion are less in Delta than ' for Buddhists 
alone because of the large proportion of 
illiterate immigrants there ; female Indian 
immigrants being'so much fewer have little 
effect on the proportion for females which 
is increased in the total population by 
the high figures for Christian females 
due to the educational activity of the 
Christian missions. In the other divisions 
the difference between the figures for the total population and for the Buddhists is 
the result generally of the inclusion of areas inhabited by primitive animist races ; 
in Chin division the total number of Buddhists is under 2,500 and these are in no 
way representative of the general population. The statistics for Buddhists are 
considered in a later article. 

A comparison of the figures for 191 1 and 1921 in Subsidiary Tables I and VI 
shows in practically every religion or race 
an increase of literacy which cannot 
possibly be accounted for by changes of 
age-distribution alone. Marginal Table 3 
shows the variation from 191 1 to 1921 for 
all ages over 20. In practically every case 
the increase is too great to be ascribed to 
age-distribution and it seems clear that 
Burma need have no fear of being caught 
up by India for some time yet. The 
Mahomedan females are peculiar in showing 
a smaller proportion in 1921 than in 1911. 

For ages 10-15 they show a rise from 84 
to 89 and for ages 15-20 a fall from 119 to 112. Without further information 
about immigration it does not seem possible to understand this. 

129. Literacy of Buddhists. — The proportions of literate among 
Buddhists were set out in Marginal Table 2 of the preceding article and are given 
with details by age-groups and districts in Subsidiary Table III. Centre rath«r 
Mirpasses Delta for literate males, but chiefly because the latter includes Thatftn 
District which is the most backward in literacy of all the ordinarily circumstanced 
(fi^ricts of the province. The inclusion of Rangoon gives Delta no great 
advantage in the comparison, as Centre gets nearly as much advantage from 
including Mandalay. If the districts of Rangoon and Mandalay are excluded, 
Hanthawaddy and Pyapon lead the way in literacy of males, and this is not entirely 
a result of proximity to Rangoon because Tharrawaddy arid Henzada are not far 
behind ; it is rather a matter of more ample local funds available for the assistance 
of education. The proportions in Coast are low all rouh d. Kyaukpyu has often been 
described as a backward district, but Amherst surprises by coming considerably 
below it in literacy of male Buddhists. The adjacent districts of Amherst and 
Thatdn in fact constitute the dark spot in the literacy map of the ordinary parts 
of Burma, coming even low'er than Kyaukpyu,* Bhamo and Putao (counting 
Buddhists alone). Provincial Tables VI and VII show that in Thaton district 
these low figures are due chiefly to the Sgaw and Pwo and Taungthu Karens of 
the remote Hlaingbwh and Pa-an townships, where the people, although thfey arc 
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Buddhists, have not much more facilities for education than animists in some 
other districts ; in fact these areas are akin to the adjacent Salween Division, 
where both in Salween District and in Karenni the literate proportion for Buddhists 
is small. In the other townships too along the western side of theThat6n district 
the Karens are backward and reduce the average. But if the figures for Karens 
and Talaings are excluded the remainder of the Buddhists of Bilin township are 
almost entirely Burmese of whom only 537 per 1,000 males of all ages are literate 
as compared with 587 for Burmese (including a few Christians and Animists as 
well as Buddhists) in the whole province ; some part of the defect is thus 
apparently due to the Burmese themselves, but the age-distribution should be 
examined before a final decision on this Is given. For female Buddhists the pro- 
portions in Delta are certainly increased by the high literacy in Rangoon ; but, after 
discounting this. Delta is still twice as literate as any other division, and the 
chief reason again is probably the amount of public funds available for 
education. Thaton is again the most backward district of Delta, Coast 
surpasses Centre, but it is noticeable that Centre has an advantage at ages below 
15 which suggests that it is making up leeway. It is also noticeable that Amherst, 
compared with the rest of Its owm division and wdth the districts of Centre, shows 
in female literacy nothing like the same relative backwardness as in male literacy, 
although it falls behind ThatSn. In Centre the Frame District show^sits partici- 
pation in Low'er Burma conditions by a high proportion of literate females, while 
Shwebo surprises by its very low figures, and Magwe, Meiktila and Lower 
Chindwin are not much better. Kyaukpyu is the most backward of all districts in 
female education except Upper Chindwin and Putao ; but all these have excuses 
which cannot be offered for the four bad districts of Centre. In North the 
females of Bhamo, Myitkyina and Katha are distinctly more literate than one 
would expect. 

The increase of literacy amongst Buddhists in the decade 191 1 -a i is shown 
by Marginal Table 3 at the end of the preceding article. The difference in age- 
distribution cannot make much difference to the proportion of literate in all ages 
over 20 and certainly cannot make a difference as large as is shown here for the 
improvement from 1911 to 1921, and it is impossible too that changes in the 
standard of literacy could account for much of this. The increase of nearly 60 
per cent for females is very large. The obvious reason is the passing away by 
death of the older less literate generations, and their replacement by mere literate 
successors at every year of age. Marginal Table 3 shows that in 1911 for all 
ages over 20 the literacy of females in the total population was shown as higher 
than that for Buddhist females alone, and the same is shown in Subsidiary Table 
I for all ages over 5 ; but the difference between 75 and 74 or between 70 and 69 
per I, coo is of course altogether too small for any notice to be taken of it in so 
wide an age-group and with the possibility of different applications of the criterion 
of literacy for different religions. For 1921 the figures for Buddhist females in 
Subsidiary Table I are still nearly the same as those for all females and tending 
to be higher ; nothing can be said about this until the difference becomes more 
marked. The high figures for females of the total population as compared with 
those of Buddhist females are due largely to the high figures among the Christians. 


130. Literacy by Religion and Race. — Statistics of the proportions of 
literate by religion and by race are afforded by Subsidiary Tables I and VI. The' 
latter has been prepared to show proportions for all ages because otherwise no 
comparison with the figures of 1911 could be made ; this unfortunately prevents 
comparison of its figures with those of Subsidiary Table I, as the latter, in order 
to escape in part the diflScultles caused by differences of age-distribution in the 
various classes, has disregpded children under 5. In nearly every case the figures 
for separate races in Subsidiary Table VI are lower than those given at its foot for 
making it clear that the high Buddhist literacy is essentially due to 
still higher proportions among the Burmese Buddhists which must be practically 
the same as those given for Buddhist, Animist and Christian Burmese together 
m the first line of the table. The Karen Buddhists are very backward ; and their 
figures are not perceptibly improved if only the twelve districts for which special 
^tistics by age are given for them in Imperial. Table IX are considered. Even 
Karen Christians fall below the average for all Buddhists in general literacy 
although they take such a high place for literacy in English. The different 
between Zerbadis and Arakan-Mahomedans in Subsidiary Table VI is very 
marked ; the Utter are not much more literate than the Chbs. ^ 
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Subsidiary Table I shows that amongst male Hindus born in Burma the 
proportion of literate is higher in all age-groups except age-groups 5 — 10 than 
amongst immigrant Hindus, but amongst male Mahomedans the immigrants show 
the higher proportion in every age-group. Indigenous Mahomedan males in 
fact are rather backward ; they surpass immigrant Hindus, but indigenous Hindus 
surpass them at all ages under 30 and must consequently surpass them 
soon at ages over 30. Neither for Hindus nor for Mahomedans do the 
proportions oi literate in any age-group of males approach those for 
Buddhists ; but for both the proportions are several times those of their 
co-religionists in India, not only in the total of all ages — for which the 
figures are raised by the lack of young children — but in the separate age- 
groups. This high degree of literacy amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans of 
Burma is particularly marked for the females, and especially amongst those bom 
outside Burma ; in neither religion are the proportions among the Buddhists 
reached (except at age 5 to 10) although the comparison is largely one of urban 
and rural populations, but the proportions of literate in each age-group are very 
high in comparison with those of India. The high degree of literacy amongst 
Zerbadi Mahomedan females which is shown in Subsidiary Table VI is however 
the principal cause of the high figures for indigenous Mahomedan females in 
Subsidiary Table I ; for Indian Mahomedans Subsidiary Table VI shows only 36^ 
per 1,000, which is still high compared with the corresponding figures for In dia 
but is low in Burma. Indian Christians show the same proportion of literate 
amongst males as do Buddhists, and for females a rate three times as high ; this 
superiority of the females is due to mission schools, and is still more marked when 
literacy in English is considered. The Chinese figures are doubtlessly reduced 
by the inclusion of Yunnanese, and it would have been better if separate entries 
for Yunnanese and Other Chinese had been given in the tables. 

For some of the religions the figures shown in Subsidiary Table I have no 
particular meaning because such small numbers of peoples are represented, and 
their age-distribution is artificial on account of migration. In questions relating 
to those classes the figures must be weighed accordingly ; they merit no further 
consideration here. 

Part II of Imperial Table IX gives statistics of literacy for some indigenous 
races which are not mentioned in Subsidiary Table VI, and Part III gives separate 
statistics for some Indian races. 

131. Literacy in Rangoon and Mandalay — Subsidiary Table VI 1 a 
compares the proportion of literate in Rangoon and Mandalay with that in some 
Indian cities. Rangoon with its large immigrant Indian population is surpassed 
by several Indian cities in male literacy ; it easily holds its own for literacy among 
females, but this is due very much to the artificial age-distribution which obtains 
for some races. Mandalay with a population chiefly Burmese is only approached 
by Madras, and for females is much superior even to that c'ty although its age- 
distribution indicates the excessively high proportion of old women which was 
noted in Chapter II and would be expected to reduce the average proportion of 
literate females considerably. As in the comparison of whole provinces there is 
less English literacy amongst males in either Rangoon or Mandalay than in some 
Indian cities. Only Calcutta can approach Rangoon for English literacy among 
females, although Mandalay in this respect takes a low place ; but the complex 
effects of the varying proportions of European population in different cities and of 
the Indian immigrant population In Rangoon demand particularly laborious study 
and detailed statistics before any reliable conclusions can be deduced from the 
relations of these proportions Subsidiary Table II gives statistics of literacy in 
Rangoon and Mandalay by age-groups ; the statistics for Rangoon are given as 
those of Rangoon District which is the same thing for this purpose, while those 
for Mandalay are given immediately below those for Mandalay District. Separate 
statistics for the normal civil populations of these cities are given in Provincial 
Table Vill. 

132. Literacy in English. — Subsidiary Tables VIIa and VIIb compare 
the Burma'figures for literacy in English with those of other parts of India, and 
show that while not taking a low place in this matter Burma iias not the same 
distinction as for literacy in general. Subsidiary Table I shows that little of the 
credit for this is due to the Buddhists, who in every age-group are much below 

*3 
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the average for literacy in English. The classes which contribute most to the 
ptoportion of literate in English are the Christians, Hindus and immigrant Maho- 
medans. Some other classes are even more literate than these, but their total 
numbers are small. Indigenous Mahomedans are a little below the average for the 
province although much above the Buddhists. 

The contribution by the Christians is the most important, and of coutse is 

due largely to the nearly universal 
English literacy of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, who with Artrienians 
are tabulated as “ Europeans, etc./’ 
in Marginal Table 4. That table shOwS 
that more than half the males arid 
nearly two-thirds of the females literate 
in English are coniributed by this 
small class. If these were excluded 
the proportions of literate in' English 
for 1,000 Christians of all ages over § 
would be reduced from 193 to 98 fot 
males and from 121 to 48 for females. In spite of these large reductions the 
Christians would still remain easily the most literate in English of all the religiotiS 
with considerable numbers, owing this of course to the educational activity of 

the Christian missions. If in the 
same way the proportion of literate 
in English in the total populatidii 
of age 5 or more except the Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians 
is calculated, the result gives the 
change from the figures of ^ubsi- 
... •IT'., XT diary Table VI I B which is shoWfi 

m Marguul table 5 No records are available now for comparison of the nfirir 
figures with similarly corrected figures in other provinces; they will no doubt bS 
available in the census reports of those provinces. In Subsidiary Table IV 
the proportions of literate in English are calculated throughout on this corrected 
D^s which exclud^ Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians. In prepariiw 
that table, as statistics for some of the age-groups used were not available for 
^e tot^ number of Europeans, estimated divisions of the statistics given in Imperial 
able A Vi for larger age-groups had to be made ; but the errors so introduced are 
quite negligible, as the numbers of literate were tabulated and free from estimates. 

High proportions of literate in English are found in both sexes of Hindus; 
amongst males the indigenous Hindus show higher proportions in each age-group 
than the immigrants, but amongst females the immigrants show the higher propor- 
tions in age-groups 10 to 15 and 15 to 20. Amongst Mahomedans indigenous 
males are much above the immigrants in all age-groups except 5 to 10 and 
wftho t^e surpass the indigenous in every age-group 

Subsidiary Table VI shows specially high proportions (relatively to other races 
inBurmalforliteraeyin English amongst Zerbadis, Karen Christians, Chinese, 
Indian Buddhists and Indian Christians; the last stand much higher than any 
other plass but they have only small numbers altogether. The high figures for 

thnc ‘he result of generally living in towns; 

Christians are of course due to the activity of the missionaries 
among them The proportions shown in Subsidiary Table VI for Burmese have 
been calculated from Imperial Table IX and cover all Burmese except Mahome- 
dans, but are approximately the same as for Burmese Buddhists; they are not 

hterate in English amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, 
but f a selection of he Burmese were made to contain the same proportion of towii 

Sn ‘hey would show a distinctly higher propor- 

?he IndlaS ®^"ghsh, though probably it would still not be as high as that for 

,921 for literate in English with the 
corresponding figures of prev ious censuses, the defect of the heading of the 

rat J 

racatUduded under dol iSThat ^ 

met in tk preparation of the of industries, Pnhted off feefere the need tot such « lerui 
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column ip the enuiperptiop-schedule, which was noted at the epd ef Artielf 124, 
shpiild be borne in mind. 

133. Books and Newspapers.-rr-Subsidiary Tables X and XI shew the 
numbers of books and newspapers and the circulation of the latter in the last 
four decades. There is a curiously large mMnber of Burmese books for iSSt'po 
which I cannot explain. In every other way the figures show continuous and 
rapid increases by decades, but there was a great decline in the number of books 
published in 19 15- 19, presumably on account, of conditions arising out of the war. 
As a rule however a very small number of copies of each book are printed, and 
the statistics are not a measure of the literacy of the people. A recent develop» 
ment is the output of novels, modelled on the cinema play and the modem English 
novel, and deriving their psychology from the same sources. They geneirally use 
lan^age very near to collo'quial Burmese instead of the old-fashioned literary 
language ; and eventually they may possibly establish a new and less cumbrous 
standard literary language accordingly. 

134. Loss of Literacy, — It has been said by some that many of the boys 
and girls jn Burma who learn to read and write forget the art as they grow older. 
This is applied chiefly to the Buddhists who acquire the art in Buddhist monas- 
teries. A certain number of children find a difficulty in learning to read and write, 
or at least in learning in the way arranged for them ; or they have a keener interest 
in something else, or they have to be called away to help their parents so much 
that they do not learn properly. Having learned incompletely they might be 
expected to forget easily. Subsidiary Table Vb was originally prepared in the hope 
that it would show whether literacy is commonly lost as age advances, but it fails. 
It compares the proportion of literate amongst persons aged to to 20 in 191 1 with 
the proportion amongst the survivors of the same grpiip, now aged 20 to 30, in 
19? I ; but the comparison fails because so many acquire literacy in ages ip tp ap. 
Its comparison for ages of ao and over in 191 1 with ages of 30 and over in 1931 
faiU because there is a selective death-rate of the oldest people of the cohort, and 
these include more than the average share of illiterate. An attempt was m^e to 
compile statistics in selected areas for age-groups 30 to 40 and 40 to 50 ; but this 
w^s given up on account of the expense and delay already incurred in other parts 
of the work and because it seemed likely that the difficulties of Subsidiary Tjtble 
Vb would apply again. Thus it is not possible to produce from the tables statis? 
tics to show whether literacy is lost by adults in any considerable munbers. 
Subsidiary Table HI however shows in almost every line that each age-group ha§ 
a higher proportion of literate than the preceding. The increase from age-group 
5 to |o to age-group 10 to 15 is obviously due chiefly to children learning.' Ip 
every age-group except the highest there is possibly a selective death-rate in 
favour of the literate ; but this is not quite certain, because although the illiterate 
include no doubt those whose economic circumstances are least favourable, the 
literate include a large proportion living apparently less healthy lives in town? or 
l^ge villages and spending less time in physical movement and exercise in the open 
Uir. In any case, while the literate also include so much of the rural populatiou, 
this selective action if it exists can have very small effect either way. Cohsequently 
the further increases of the proportion of literate males from age-group iQril to 
the group 15-20, and again to groups 20-30 and jo and over seem also to repre- 
sent accessions to the ranks of the literate. The suggestion of further additions 
after age 30 seems strange ; but it is difficult to see how the ratio of literate males 
in age-group 30 and over can be maintained as high as that in age-group 20 to 30, 
when it is diluted in its higher ages with the illiterate remainders of earlier genera- 
tions, otherwise than by the acquisition by some of literacy after 30. Some few 
do this perhaps through entering monasteries ; but probably most of the increase 
is due to slow improvement by some who learned imperfectly as children. Some 

S ierhaps is due to a loss of the sliyness of imperfect skill which would affect men 
ess as they grew older. 

For females the proportions in age-group 20-30 are in most parts less than 
in age-group 15-20 and considerably less still in age-group 30 and over ; but this 
seems more probably due to these older generations having passed their childhood 
when less effort was made to give literacy to females. The women unlike the 
men do not acquire or develop literacy in the adult period ; they are more con- 
cerned in acquiring and developing babies. 
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135. Education. — It will perhaps have been observed that throughout this 
chapter and the imperial tables to which it relates the term literacy has been 
used instead of the terra education used in the census of 1911. The census of 
course has no means of measuring education in the broad sense, and it even 
makes no attempt to measure any other side of education in the narrow sense of 
“ instructedness ” than is represented by the definition of literacy. There is for 
instance the important omission of any record of arithmetical skill. In Burma 
this is nearly as widespread as literacy. Cultivators often surprise a settlement 
oflBcer, if the la(ter gives thought to the matter, by their skill in arithmetic. They 
add up their accounts quite well ; even women who report themselves illiterate 
can often do this, and can say how much they ought to get for aXgiven number of 
baskets of paddy at a stated rate per 100. Women of Prome District form bands 
of transplanters which work for all the holdings in the neighbourhood in turn, and 
settle up accounts at the end of the season by oreditiilg each household with the 
work of its women and debiting it with the amount of work done for it. Not 
every villager can calculate in these ways ; but nearly every Burmese village 
includes some who can. All this is of course quite elementary, and a much less 
favourable account has to be given of the attempts to develop a higher capacity 
in the schools. Amongst tne cleiks who were employed in the census office, 
practically all of whom were Burmese, very few could do long division by a divisor 
of more than two digits with any hope of accuracy, while almost literally with- 
out exception the method of long division was used to divide by a single digit. 
Youths who had passed the Anglo-vernacular seventh standard could only add a 
column of numbers by making an addition sum of the first two numbers, copying 
the third number below their total and adding it, and so on with each member of 
the column in turn, never adding more than two numbers at once and consuming 
an enormous amount of time and of stationery and of the available supply of my own 
patience and generally getting the total wrong into the bargain. And these 
w'ere the selection after the really incapable had been weeded out by the Deputy 
Superintendent, who was himself an officer of the Education Department, 
Without the experience I could never have believed it. The only course was to 
select the most promising material and teach it arithmetic ; some at the end were 
adepts. 

Subsidiary Table VIII of this chapter shows large increases in the numbers 
of pupils of both sexes in schools and particularly the increase in various technical 
schools. As only a quite small proportion of the schools belong to the Shan 
States, Karenni, or the Chin natural division about 25,000 of the schools shown in 
Subsidiary Table VIII are distributed in about 15,000 village-tracts of Burman 
division — an average of five schools to three village tracts. Subsidiary Table IX 
gives a statement of passes in the main University Examinations ; statistics for 
females can only be given there for 1920-21, but the numbers of females in the earlier 
years tabulated were very small indeed. The first university of the province was 
inaugurated as the University of Rangoon on the ist December 1920. Previously 
Burma had fallen within the sphere of Calcutta university, and for the first three 
years special carry-over arrangements had to be made with respect to examinations. 
But the University of Rangoon was independent as a teaching body from 1920 
and has already taken steps to supply the special needs of the province ; and 
from 1923 onwards university education in Burma will be entirely divorced from 
Calcutta. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Proportion for each religion and sex fer i,ooo of all ages and 
per ijOCK) of certain age-groufs -mho are literate (a) in any language (b) in English. 
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SuBSlDlAjiY Table II . — Literacy in each district a^d natural division by 

age and sex. 
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*37 

Ctnir* 

349 

6jO 

83 

to6 

39 

427 

93 

703 

**4 

773 

109 

7«6 

73 

Prome ... ... 

388 

643 

140 

*»5 

69 

481 

‘bS 

730 

198 

77 * 

18* 

784 

*15 

Thayetroyo ... 

351 

634 

«9 

99 

41 

43 “ 

87 

695 

»5 

777 

“4 

777 

85 

Pakdkku ... 

308 

579 

58 

74 

25 

362 

72 

637 

90 

740 

7 * 

758 

49 

Minbu 

359 

653 

78 

96 

39 

453 

95 

732 

106 

799 

93 

793 

&9 

Magwe 

362 

671 

52 

93 

99 

395 

54 

803 

79 

830 

70 

850 

47 

Mandalay ... 

458 

703 

«»7 

i8i 

97 

560 

108 

746 

*48 

79 * 

»47 

806 

186 

Sfandalay City 

Shwebo ... 

Sagaing ... 

Lower Chindwin 

53S 

749 

30S 

230 

239 

659 

295 

793 

387 

808 

373 

%2l 

294 

335 

656 

49 

112 

3 X 

442 

57 

717 

69 

8*6 

68 

82* 

41 

336 

310 

614 

618 

80 

54 

103 

99 

35 

39 

465 

463 

107 

74 

721 

70 

*34 

76 

75 “ 

759 

1 18 
82 

765 

789 

69 

39 

Kyauksfe ... 

338 

585 

98 

109 

Oo 

384 

I2S 


*31 

731 

‘24 

698 

80 

Meikuia ... ,,, 

Y^m^thin 

320 

614 

54 

81 

25 

355 

.56 

663 

72 

775 

78 

789 

46 

351 

692 

81 

120 

49 

384 

87 

706 

llo 

768 

lot 

781 

74 

Myingyan 

318 

587 

68 

105 

34 

374 

73 

630 

87 

7*8 

80 

753 

h 

North 

277 

4S9 

52 

S8 

27 

334 

S2 

S 30 

75 

590 

72 

602 

46 

Bluuno ... 

Myitkyina 

Katha ... 

Fgtao ... 

Vpper Chindwin 

167 

158 

336 

358 

344 

a86 

268 

590 

449 

636 

44 

39 
73 
3 * 

40 

40 

43 

83 

36 

43 

*7 

*5 

31 

7 

11 

190 

168 

455 

310 

354 

57 

28 

n 

35 

329 

256 

664 

4»9 

673 

69 

33 

1*2 

II 

55 

353 

3*8 

721 

799 

64 

34 

lu3 

54 

62 

343 

3»5 

7‘4 

546 

8*7 

33 

3 » 

67 

3 | 

38 

Chid 

18 

3S 

3 

4 

2 

22 

4 

35 

4 

73 

4 

33 

2 

Hill District of Arakan 
Chin Hilb 

48 

13 

83 

26 

10 

I 

9 

4 

1 

39 

iS 

*5 

95 


147 

17 

84 

6 

Fakakhu HUl Tracts 

*5 

*9 

1 

I 

... 

28 

? 

? 

•5 

30 

4 

59 

63 

1 

I 

22 

22 

1 

X 

Saiwees 

69 

1*4 

33 

*3 

9 

86 

35 

*25 

34 

*46 

29 

X40 


a^ween ... 

Karenni ... 

63 

74 

too 

*?5 

20 

26 

IS 

11 

7 

11 

83 

88 

3 * 

37 

*05 

*47 

28 

39 

*33 

*60 

25 

3 * 

119 

‘57 

*4 

3 I 

Shfn 

Northern ^an ^tes 
^them aan States 



83 

84 

81 

153 

*54 

15 * 

9 

10 

3 

9 

13 

8 

3 

4 
* 

106 

107 

I06 

8 

10 

7 

172 

464 

176 

12 

*4 

12 

*86 

*95 

*79 

X 

'3 

10 

X92 

19* 

*94 

8 

9 

8 



SUBSItHARV tXftLES. t§j 

Subsidiary Table III . — Literacy of Bvddhisis in each district and natural 

division by age and sex. 


District ai^d 
Natural Division. 


All ages over 5. 


Proviacfe 

Burmsui 


Rangt«n ... 
Insert 

Hanthawaddy 

Thartiwaddy 

P^u .1. 

BaSsein 
Hoizada ... 
Myiiungmya 

Ma^ubin .i. 
PyapAn ... 
Todngob .«. 
Tlutttn ... 


Akyab 

Kydiik^yu 
SandMay 
AmhCnt ... 
Tavoy ... 
Mergui ... 

Centre 

Probe 
Thayeimyd 
PakAkku ... 
Mmbb 

.MagiM ... 
MaiM&lay 
Mandalay City 
bhwebb ... 
.Sagaaig 

Lower Chlnd«irui 

Kydutek ... 
Meiktila ... 
Yablthin 
Myingyan 


Bhamo ... 
Mjritkjrma 
Kaiha ... 
Putao ... 
Upper Chiddwin 


Mil DBtrict df Ardlian 
Chid HUls 

Pakdkku Hill Tracts 
Salween 


Sslweek ... 
Kardnni ..i 


NortKkhi Shkn Stated 
Southern Shan States 


338 

S« 

i **3 

1 

368 

6*7 

; X26 

417 

634 

196 

677 

829 

\ 

5*0 

4'9 

644 

186 

5*5 

72* 

297 

428 

705 

*6. 

4S« 

673 

1 

; **3 

398 

604 

‘73 

438 

69* 

i ‘95 

401 

595 

1 *97 

4*4 

665 

*85 

5*0 

7*5 

1 278 

354 

579 

j **5 

230 

354 

101 

2«7 

1 

«7 

330 

1 570 

83 

*43 

465 

43 

S90 

; 5*7 

74 

246 

, 388 

96 

i'3 

506 

I18 

3^3 

5t* 

1*7 

548 

641 

79 

3^ 

660 

•38 


309 

1 583 

.*7 

364 

j 668 

78 

358 

1 681 


46b 

' 751 

102 

5H 

330 

303 

334 

1 b6i 

46 

335 

j 61 7 

84 

309 

j 620 

S3 

34* 

595 

9i 

3*8 

620 

5* 

.356 

644 

|9 

3*7 

588 

67 

339 

6xj 

62 

282 

484 

74 

360 

6oa 

70 

345 

616 

74 

264 

410 

*3 

350 

657 

4* 

00 

M 

588 

*69 

345 

S4<5 

94 

698 
.. j 

889 

*94 

123 j 

*95 

36 

93 ! 

145 

Jo 

161 ! 

26s 

43 

90 ; 

*7* 

8 

1 

f 

97 : 

QA . 

iM 

a A < 

10 


5- 

-10 

tk 

0? 

to 

. « 

*5 

£ 


' CX4 

1 

5 

i ^ 

lOI 

' 45 

112 

49 

*43 

! 

355 

2-29 

123 

; 55 

220 

1 90 

•50 

1 64 

160 

84 

98 

55 

178 

9* 

120 

I 7* 

*36 

1 67 

*74 

1 122 

122 

i 50 

63 

! 34 

56 

25 

70 

31 

34 

to 

62 

25 

55 

*9 

65 

37 

43 

28 

103 

37 

1*3 

68 

io2 

4« 

74 

a^ 

97 

28 

90 

ai 

*71 

81 

232 

127 

1*6 

20 

103 

34 

95 

23 

109 

58 

79 

24 

120 

48 

104 

34 

67 

j8 

53 

22 

88 

33 


^ 5 

S b. 


101 45 402 *tS <530 158 1 7^ I5t 7x0 tog 


X26 682 { zyg 788 

tS4 6gg ! 287 781 

4*0 895 ; 589 963 

178 710 250 795 

*77 778 ! 401 874 

170 80, I 934 868 

206 75* 995 896 

162 646 29e 760 

1S7 76 J 961 847 

173 6»7 269 597 

*63 75<5 3>9 * 5 ' 

259 806 361 8sj 

123 697 163 718 

95 39^ 139 <5* 

Ss 520 ia6 6t6 


Males. 

Females. 

*3 

*4 

7x0 


775 

xt7 

yix 

zg2 

»93 

805 

875 

861 

513 

‘75 

308 

140 

8*7 

774 

B48 

762 

221 

168 

201 

*95 

8*2 

88t 

7*9 

447 

*5* 

373 

130 

99 

643 

89 


<58 63a 
39 50‘ 
84 >;8i 
9t 394 
>44 553 
toa 55i 


no 7*1 

tty 689 

‘35 503 
i9i 590 
1 •ji 668 


94 7»a 96 

59 697 47 

93 679 66 

i24 596 99 

162 726 98 

‘79 7‘5 i *3* 


Sg I yiit tto I 800 los | 806 ! 70 


*64 74 * 
88 79c 

7a 640 
95 746 

53 819 
i 79 788 
28s 860 

54 7*3 

‘04 725 

73 703 

lao 601 

U eij* 

84 798 

7a 63a 


196 808 
1 1 7 816 
90 746 

107 826 

76 870 
330 889 
3S6 937 

66 829 
X30 757 

75 765 

‘a4 739 

70 799 

t07 812 

86 723 


180 8t5 114 
i‘5 8x7 87 

71 766 49 

99 8t6 7° 

67 $7‘ 45 

231 873 ‘74 

374 9‘a *95 
65 «3‘ 39 

“4 77‘ 67 

80 793 38 

I9I 7II 80 
74 Sot 44 
98 820 73 

79 757 66 


59 I 673 8g I 76r 88 j6s S7 

75 I 539 *09 I 608 113 608 63 

681 83 730 79 

7<^ *03 754 07 

49* 36 49* 33 

837 63 852 38 

765 x8i 6S2 60 

7*5 174 ^55 S* 


47* 74 692 

*97 3 546 

364 34 698 

361 Z63 6x5 

330 141 569 


109 608 
77 681 

“3 7<^ 
.. 49* 

56 837 

*36 TflS 
loA 7x5 


49 2x3 49 23* 44 ^ 

48 167 39 188 38 166 

50 288 63 3O2 53 3x8 

8 X96 X2 aa6 xi 2x7 


203 15 1 aah 

6 I *93 io I 194 


14 I aa8 to 
aio 8 
















CHAPTER Vlll. 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Attrage proportion literate in English in 10,000 of 
each sex and age-group in 1981, excluding Europeans and allied races, 
Armenians and Anglo-Indians throughout. 


District and 
Natural Division. 


AH ages 
over 5. 


ao — 30 I 30 and over. 



Province 

Barman 


Rangoon 

Insein 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 
Bassein 
Henzada 
Myaungmya . 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapdn 

Toungoo 

Thatdn 


Akyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amhciat ... 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Centre 

Prome 

Thayetmyo ... 

PakAkku ... 

Minbu 

Magwe 
Mandalay 
Shwebo 
Sagaing 
Lower Chindwin 

Kyaukafe 
Meiktila 
Yam^thin ... 

Mying^an 


*35 I 23 

15* 1 26 


26 10 I 102 


32 I Z 82 J 42 I 218 29 I 128 15 


8 $ to 


* 1**5 35 1 205 I 48 I 241 


253 L594 

t8 aoi 

5 55 

6 III 


- . 50 

I I 46 

< 5 s 

a6 I 149 


33 I 273 


3 

.1 46 

6 89 


61 308 

73® *.771 

54 as® 

8 116 

27 181 

20 143 

35 *88 : 

71 3*5 

41 lao 

16 140 

76 *34 

23 173 

to 91 


23 126 

5 85 

35 2*3 

58. 3*7 

28 204 

9 *40 


3 87 

76 373 

10 65 

17 91 

4 5a 

7 73 

9 80 

22 138 

7 76 


808 i,3oa 
47 295 

16 138 

30 176 

22 163 

55 211 

167 223 

3* . '36 

41 *49 

79 *36 

3* *93 

*9 *25 


22 135 

8 70 

30 163 

87 3*4 

42 181 

*4 *79 


tS Its 18 153 

20 158 29 163 

14 90 21 99 

2 58 3 71 

86 9 93 


9 162 

94 450 


13 107 

5 *70 

24 185 

8 103 


33 *43 *7 

58 210 36 

515 1,062 28a 

54 * 9 * 29 

*5 74 9 

18 85 5 

24 loo 13 

4 * 119 *7 

45 169 66 

. 3 * 85 18 

*8 77 14 

53 88 39 

30 124 14 

14 69 to 


30 j 188 39 I 187 27 I 139 


*3 *01 

4 57 

*8 99 

62 218 

35 *0* 

*4 *.37 


*5 9* 

5 59 

4 47 

2 4t 

6 84 

68 259 


Bkamo 

J^yio. ... 
Ptttao 

Uf^r Chindwin 


3* '45 


H. D. of Arakan 
Chin Hpi 
Pak«dt« H. T. 

Snlween 

Salween 

Karenni 


N. Shan States 
S. Shan States 





52 23 127 

30 ... 50 








SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table Va. — Progress of literacy since 1S91 shown by the average 
frofortion of literate in each i ,000 of certain age-classes of each sex. 


Natural Division. 


All ages 5 and over. 


igai 1911 if.Oi T891 1921 


Province 


Burman 

Delta 

Coast 

Centre 

Norik 


Chin 


Salwet n * 


Shan • 

... 

Province 


Lurman 

Delta 

Coast 

Ciutre 

ffortk 


Chin 


Salwet n * 

... 

Shan * 

... 


15—20. 

1921 

m 

19O1 

6 

7 

8 

MALES. 


£6} 

479 

485 

628 

526 

527 

640 

SS 2 

544 

42S 

319 

3 So 

70s 

547 

587 

S30 

464 i 

47s 


20 and over. 



* As separate figures are available for th'!-Salwee -. and Shan divisions only for 19*1, figures for these 
two divisions taken together are given throughout and distinguished hy italics. 


Subsidiary Table Vb. — Literacy in corresponding age-groups at the censuses 
o/ig2i and 1911, measured by the average proportion of ’iterate in each 
1,000 of each sex. 



♦ As separate figures are aval'abW for ti e Shan and Salween divisions only for 1921, figuresfor these 
two divisions taken together are given throughout and distinguished hy italics. 


24 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Subsidiary Table Vc . — Progress of literacy in English since 1891 shown by 
the average fro fortion of literate in English in each 1,000 of certain age- 
classes of each sex. 


Natural Division. 

All ages 5 and over. 

Age 15 — 20. 

Age 20 and over. 

1921 

1 

1911 = 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

igot 

1921 

1911 

T901 

I 

2 

1 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



j 


A 

fALES. 





Province 

>55 j 

IC4 ! 

70 

I 

46 

198 

144 

89 

483 

126 

83 

Burman 

1 

>74 

! 

1*7 I 

79 

46 

223 

163 

99 

303 

142 

93 

Dtlta 

257 

jBi 

I20 

65 

333 

259 

162 

293 

245 

437 

Coast 

141 

8s ‘ 

70 

27 

200 

439 

96 

475 

97 

74 

Ctntri 

X02 

55 

41 

35 

127 

77 

34 

J22 

83 

56 

IS art h 

71 

51 

3 > 

79 

78 

25 

16 

go 

72 

42 

Chin 

24 


>7 

9 

11 

3 

7 

38 

>3 

35 

Salween 

.t 

■) 



4 t 



68 

) 



30 

[ 13 

8 

89 

24 

I 7 

4 

I 

f 48 

XI 

Shan 

'28 

3 



23 

i 


39 

) 







FEMALES. 





Province 

38 

24 

‘5 

II 

57 

34 

21 

36 

34 

44 

Burman 

43 

37 

17 

11 

64 

39 

24 

4 ‘ 

27 

*7 

Ltlta 

75 

49 

34 

22 

111 

68 

41 

75 

52 

32 

Coast 

32 

22 

19 

ii 

54 

34 

24 

27 

49 

47 

Ctntre 

20 

II 

d 

3 

27 

44 

8 

18 

10 

6 

North 

10 

6 

4 

4 

r2 

6 

3 

10 

8 

5 

Chin 

3 

I 

i 

3 

3 

7 


3 

1 

1 

Salween 

6 

) 



11 



6 



Shan 

6 

6 


I 

6 

6 

6 

1 ' 

I 

7 

7 

i ' 

X 


Subsidiary Table Vd. — Literacy m English in corresponding age-groups 
at the censuses of^ 1921 and 19 1 i measured by the average ftoporiion of 
literate in English in each 10,000 of each sex. 


Natural Division. 


Province 

Biirman 

Dtlia 

Coast 

Ctntre 

North 

Chin 

Salween * 
Shan* 


Males, 


Females. 


Age 

10 — 20, 
1911* 

Age 

20—30, 

1971. 

Age 1 
20 and 1 
over, I 
* 914 . 1 

Age 

30 and 
over, 
193X. 

Age 

10—20, 

1911. 

Age 

20—30, 

1921. 

Age 

30 and 
over, 

4911. 

1 

Age 

30 and 

over, 

1921. 

3 

3 

■i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

99 

« 

247 • 

1 

1 

i 

1 

126 1 

‘52 

34 

47 

24 

3 t 


274 

385 

20^ 

180 

449 

143 1 
24 J j 

97 1 
83 i 
72 ' 

169 

158 

95 

76 

35 

59 

36 

44 

4 

53 

94 

37 

24 

44 

27 

52 

49 

to 

8 

35 

66 

22 

IS 

8 



43 i 

28 

* 

4 

X 

3 

H 

H 


57 

35 

33 

f ' 

10 

8 

8 

1 ’ 

4 

d 

6 


two d.v,SKm» taken together are given throughout and dist^tgSuLd ly X'.V? 
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j Subsidiary Table VI . — Literacy in Selected Races. 



Literate in any language per 
thousand population. 

Literate in English per Un thousand 
population. 

Race. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males 

Females. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

(911. 

1921. 

IgtI. 

1921. 

191 1. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Burmese 

587 


12a 

P 

105 

9 

i6 

P 

Arakanese, Yanbye and 

479 

309 

60 

19 

74 

61 

9 

5 

Chaungtha. 

Danu 

316 

230 

20 

36 

3 

• 

i 


Iniha 

293 

f 

23 

? 

• 5 

? 

7 

P 

Chin Group 

102 

S4 

8 

4 

9 

3 

4 

1 

Kachin Group ... 

21 

12 

3 

6 

5 

2 



Tai Group'(Shans) 

226 

181 

18 

22 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Talaing 

402 

366 

101 

78 

30 

21 

7 

18 

Palaung-Wa Group 

87 

43 

1 

14 

3 

. . . 

... 


Karen Group 

223 

191 

78 

62 

86 

68 

4' 

27 

Karen Buddhists 

211 

? 

49 

? 

17 

? 

5 

7 

Karen Christians 

'393 

P 

277 

? 

497 

P 

247 

? 

Chinese 

365 

3-»» 

105 

ill 

3*9 

230 

80 

99 

Mahomedan Zerbadis 

401 

? 

163 

P 

672 

P 

33 

P 

Arakan Mahomedans 

90 

? 

12 

? 

37 

? 

■ 2 

P 

Mahomedans other than 
Zerbadis, Arakan Maho- 
medans and Panthays. 

(i) Born in Burma 

ti8 


36 

? 

‘54 

r 

‘4 

P 

(ii) Born outside Burma 

359 

? 

83 

p 

305 

? 

55 

P 

Hindus 









(i) Born in Burma 

206 

? 

57 

P 

416 

p 

7‘ 

? 

(,ii) Born outside Burma 

287 


H 

p 

329 

p 

82 

P 

Indian Buddhists 

421 


162 

? 

9»S 

p 

300 

P 

Indian Christians 

496 

p 

296 

P 

•,670 

? 

‘,164 

? 

All Buddhists 

496 

412 

99 

60 

82 

39 

ll 

1 

I 


Subsidiary Table VI Ia. — Proportion per \,ooo aged or more in Indian 

cities who are literate. 


Town or City. 

Literate in any language. 

Literate in English. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males, j 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rangoon 

473 

498 

4‘4 

127 

•44 

86 

Mandalay 

538 

749 

305 

39 

57 

18 

Calcutta 

45‘ 

530 

271 

2 o 6 

262 

80 

Dacca 

353 

484 

178 

‘41 

320 

34 

Madras 

507 

737 

350 

‘5‘ 

236 

56 

Madura 

365 

620 

. 

I 02 

7* 

127 

16 

■ Tricbinopoly 

35» 

548 

. ‘49 

io6 

186 

»5 

Bombay 

941 

290 

142 

9+ 

118 

49 

Surat 

324 

469 

x6i 

S3 

9* 

it 

Agra 

‘48 

... 

•• 

57 

... 

#•> 

Lahore 

9 o 6 



94 

... 

... 

Hyderabad 

' 

190 

295 

1 7? 

5S 

90 

17 

Mysore 

334 

489 

i 162 

\ 

1 

i 

103 

180 

18 
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Subsidiary Table VIIb. — Proportion per \,ooo aged 5 or more in other 

provinces who are literate. 


Province or atate. 

Literate in any language. 

Literate in English. 

Persons. 

M ales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Burma 

^17 

Sio 

112 

10 

x 6 

4 

Burma, excluding the Shan States 

346 

555 

*■15 

XI 

17 

4 

and Karenni. 







I'he Shan States and Karenni 

• 

8 a 

' 5 * 

9 

2 

3 

1 

Bengal 

104 

188 

ai 

19 

34 

3 

Madras 


173 

24 

1 ( 

19 

3 

Assam 

63 


... 



.« • 

Bihar and Orissa 

5 ‘ 



4 



Bo'.iibay 

83 

‘38 

^3 

X 3 

*3 

4 

Centra! Prcvinces 

43 



5 



Punjab 

4 S 



7 



United Pr..-vinces 

4 a 


... 

4 

... 


Baroda 

*47 

aio 

4 “ 

8 



Hyderabad 

33 

57 

8 

3 

5 

I 

Cochin 

185 


,, 

18 


... 

Travancore 

24 a 



13 


... 

Mysore 

84 

‘43 

23 

la 

30 

3 


Subsidiary Table VIII . — Number of schools and fufVs according to the 
returns of the Education and Survey Departments. 
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1900-01. 

Class of schools. 









Schools. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

'chcols. 

Pupils, 

1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grand Total 

25,806 

437,«2 

120,467 

23,080 

355.543 

74,770 

17.620 

307,614 

Public Instititions 

7.824 

240,049 

116,329 

6,581 

188450 

71.032 

4.502 

159932 

Arts Colleges 

Secondary* 

2 

283 

48 

* 

36l 

>; 

3 

140 

(i) English 

187 

3^,978 

7.876 

>3+ 

21,679 

4,309 

] 3*9 


(ii; Vernacuar 

‘.253 

66,/ 35 

3 ^.^30 

74* 

39.324 

>2,971 

30,000 

' rimarv 

Training 

Pali 

Reformatory 

5.7 

'3- 

5hb 

1 

>37.7/6 

243 

9.‘>4 

112 

75.461 

>49 

386 

5448 

23 

317 

1 

t*t, 37; 

236 

2,U09 

105 

459 

12 

53,*9> 

139 

190 

4.091 

80 

127,638 

*.154 

Others 

Medical 

30 

I 

I 

818 

100 

155 

179 

25 

I 

>^5 

... 


Forest 

1 

6 S 





... 


Veterinary 

2 

47 

... 


. • . 

... 



Engineering and Sur^ 
teying. 

20 

396 

... 

21 

402 


2 i 


Technical and Industrial 

5 

5 ^ 


3 





Private Institatiotis 

*7.982 

197.063 

4138 

16499 

167.093 

3,738 

13.118 

147.682 

Advanced 

75 

>7.7*5 
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Elementary 

Not contorming to depart- 
mental standards. 

Ihere is -t 

>.. 34 / 

>85.36> 

>o .>55 

1 

2.t54 

1,684 

'6,479 

30 

166,299 

794 

3.649 

89 




few persons! 


‘he nuniDers involved are not significant. 


■ aad as male or female for a 
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Subsidiary Table JX..—Sfaftshcs oftketnain University Exantinafioiis. 



Eiaminatioi^ 


High School {Anglo-Verna- 48 i (14 

cnlar and English) MatrU 
culation. 



Subsidiary T.ABLE X . — Number and Circulation of Newspapers, etc. 


Language. 


Oats of N ewspapert 
(Daily. Weekly, etc,) 



GnmdTotal ... I Z03 < 45.920 


English 


Bnrmcso 


Total 

Daily 

Bi-weekly ... 

Trrweekly 

Weekly 

Fortnightly ... 

Monthly 

Quarterly ... 

Annual 

Total 

Daily 

Bi-weekly ... 
Tri-weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly ... 
Monthly ... 
Quarterly . 

Total 

Daily ... 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly ... 

Montfily 

Monthly 

Total 

sgaw ... 
Pwo 

Weekly 

Sgaw ... 
Fortoightly ... 

Sgaw ... 
Montiily 
i>gaw 
Pwo 


Karen and English I Bi-weekly 


36 44^67 

9 » 4/>78 

5 5.750 


a 10,000 

47 70.773 

7 16.150 

4 3 j 750 

6 8^00 

10 I5f340 

a 95,0 

16 36,108 

a 469 


Bnrme&e and 
Fjn^ish. 


Kachin 


Karen 


zo nS«38o 

8 ia,83o 

a a,45o 

z 700 

I 700 

z 600 

I 600 

8 23.980 

6 a»,53o 

a a.450 


Utdn 

Urdu and English 

Gujarati 

Tamil 


Chinese 


Weekly 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Total 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Eni^ish and ▼tiions CQuarterly 
languages. T 
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Subsidiary Table XI . — Numbtr of Books fublished in each language. 


Books published in the year. 


Language. 


TOTAL 

English 

Burmese 

Burmese and English 
Burmese and Pali 

Burmese and Arabic 
Burmese and Latin 

Pali ... 

Pali and English . 
Maru ... 

Maru and English 

Lisu ... 

Lahu ... 

Chin (Chin, Lai, I 
Kaman and Siyin) 
Chin and English ... 

Kachin 

Kachin and English 

Karen : — 

Taungthu 
Sgaw Karen 

Sgaw Karen and 
English. j 

Pwo Karen ... j 

Pwo Karen and | 
English. 

Karen (unspecified) 

Karen (unspecified) 
and English. 
Karen (unspecified) 
and Burmese. 

Shan ... 

Shan and English ., 
Talaing 

Talaing and English | 

Talaing and 

Burmese. 

Arabic 


Arabic and Urdu 
Bengali 


Gujarati 

Gujarati and EnglisI 

Hindi and English 

Mogi ... 

Pars! ... 

Persian 

Tamil 

Tamil and English 

Telugu 
Urdu ... 

Latin ... 

English and various 
languages. 



12 

‘3 

2,792 

1 j 9<53 

226 

79 

‘.533 

87a 

I la 

62 

433 

689 

I 

... 

23a 

i 6 g 

8 

4 

I 


1 


1 

1 

14 

4 

... 

I 

33 

7 

I 

i 

2 


50 

24 

6 


2 

... 

3 

... 


... 

I 


4 

8 

a 

2 

14 

4 

• •• 

2 

3 

3 

I 

,,, 

4 

X 

4 


a 


• r. 

1 

3 

... 

. • . 

X 

X 

■ 

74 

'3 

8 

3 

a 


8 

' 9 

I 


> ' ••• 

i 



847 i 1,481 



7 

a 

3 

6 

36 

... 

53 

a 

... 

6 

34 


































CHAPTER IX. 

Language. 

I3A. ^numeration. — The record of language was made in column 13 oi 
the enumeration schedule under an instruction to enter" the language which each 
person ordinarily uses in his own home.” A supplementary instruction issued to 
supervisors for communication to enumerators and for guidance in checking 
their work ran as follows : “ If a person speaks two languages record the one 

generally used at home. For young children or for dumb persons record the 
language talked at home by the other members of the family ; in case of doubt 
in such cases record the language of the person’s mother,” A list of Indian 
languages likely to be mentioned was issued to ail supervisors to assist them in 
identifying the names of such languages. 

In looking forward to a record of the indigenous languages of the province 
the principal difficulty seemed to be the probability that a large number of entries 
would be names of dialects, which would be far too numerous to tabulate and 
moreover would differ from the standard form of some language so little that' 
separate figures for them would be of no interest. In some places each separate 
village would give its own name as the name of its language, and it would be 
impossible to identify then all the names reported. There was also the difficulty 
that so little was known about many of the languages in Burma, which had been 
excluded from the Linguistic Survey of India ; whereas in other provinces that 
survey furnished guidance to the census, in Burma the census was expected to 
take the first step in advance from the rough list of languages, with estimates of 
the numbers of their speakers, which had been prepared as the “ Preliminary 
Stage of the Linguistic Survey ” in 1915- 1 7, and together with some gramophone 
records made in 1918 and a manuscript collection of outline grammars of 40 
languages constituted the whole linguistic survey of Burma up to that date. 
Deputy Commissioners were circularised on the subject, and a certain number 
of them (as many as could be reached without so disorganising my tours that I' 
might eventually have to leave too many districts altogether unvisited), were, 
consulted personally ; in particular the Superintendents of the Shan States 
called their Assistant Superintendents to a conference to discuss this as well as 
other census matters. In October 1920 Census Circular No. 12 was issued to 
give a list of what were to be regaidcd as distinct languages and to show a 
number of other language-names which were either alternative names of one of 
those languages or were really names of dialects of one of those. The idea 
was that each Deputy Commissioner should abbreviate the list by cutting out all 
names which would not be met in his district ; the list would then be quite short 
for nearly every district, and in the exceptional cases could be made shc»t 
by preparing a separate list for each township or even for smaller census units. 
The abbreviated lists were to be issued to the enumerators and other census 
officers concerned, and to furnish them with guidance in recording any language 
shown in them. Special instructions were given by each Deputy Commissioner 
with his list that if any language not showifin the list was returned, it was to be 
recorded and a report made to him ; so that if the language was shown in my 
list he coul|d issue orders as to the correct language-name to record and if it was' 
not shown in my list he could make enquiries to discover whether it was a 
language hitherto uncatalogued or only a new name for a language already in 
the list. 

No attempt was made to record second languages of bilingual people. In 
the form of the enumeration-schedule prescribed under the Census Act the head- 
ing of the column was " Language ordinarily used ” and in the instructions it was 
explained that the ordinary language of the home was desired. I pointed out to! 
the Census Commissioner that where a language A is invading a tribe of another 
language B, A will generally be spoken first by men while B remains the language 
of the women and consequently of the home. After a time A is used more and 
more by men and eventually creeps into the home. But if in the earlier stage 
the language ordinarily used in the home is recorded all trace of the linguistic 
K'.vasion is lost in the record. If the language principally used were recorded, the 
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language of the home being recorded in cases of doubt, the number of males 
speaking the original tribal language B could be calculated as bearing the same 
ratio to female speakers as males to females of that race ; while the actual record 
would show the progress of the linguistic invasion. The Census Commiss'oner 
ruled that the original intention must be adhered to, and consequently the words 
“ in the home ” were added to “ Language ordinarily used ” in the schedules. But 
in some homes of mixed marriaees this must have placed some in difficulty. In 
cases in which both the languages of husband and wife are used indifferently in 
the home each partner probably returned his mother-tongue ; and the same was 
probably done in those cases in which, although the language of only one partner 
was used in the home, the other partner commonly used his mother-tongue more 
in the whole of his speech. 

Statistics. — The statistics finally obtained have been tabulated as 
Imperial Table X. Their limitations must be recognised. One of these is brought 
out particularly clearly if any comparison is made with the figures of the census of 
191 1. For instance in 1921 a little over 5,000 speakers of Burmese are shown 
in the Akyab district as compared with over 93,000 in 191 1, clearly on account 
of making no distinction between Yanbye and Burmese in 1911 ; in Tavoy about 
7,500 speakers of Burmese in 1921 are to be compared with nearly 132,000 
in 191 1, the difference being due to the more complete record of Tavoyan in 1921 
as a separate language. The lists of recognised languages described in die 
preceding paragragh should have helped to make the procedure in all such cases 
uniform m 1921, but it can hardly be expected that complete uniformity was 
attained ; the same variety of Burniese was probably called Arakanese 
in one place and Burmese in another. Accordingly it must be recognised that 
for languages which are closely related there may be many transfers of persons 
from one to the other in the figures ; this error is eliminated by using the totals 
for sets of such languages instead of the separate figures of each. A case of 
simple error in tabulation is probably shown by the figures for the Pwo-Karens of 
Ma-ubin district for whom the number of female speakers is tabulated as *0,946 
in comparison with 24,933 male speakers ; as noted in Article 105 of Chapter VI 
there is a suspicion that approximately 4,000 Pwo-Karen females have been 
wrongly tabulated as Burmese, and I suspect in the same way that they have 
been recorded as speakers of the Burmese language. In the totals for the 
province this error is of no consequence for Burmese, but it must not be overlooked 
for Pwo-Karens. Further there is the probability that some bilingual people 
have been returned as speakers of the language most frequently used instead of 
sfjcakers of the language used in their homes. In some cases too persons of 
mixed races probably returned the pure race of one of their parents and the 
corresponding language even when they habitually used a different language ; 
but it is unlikely that any significant numbers ..re invoUed in this error. 

The discrepancy between the numbers of male and fem^e speakers of some 
languages tabulated in Imperial Table X cannot fail to be noticed. A defect of 
males for languages of few speakers is possibly due to the wrong language bemg 
entered for bilingual males or to emigration of males to China or other places 
beyohd the frontier, while a defect of females may be due to the immigration of 
males— it is of course the common case that males exceed females amongst either 

emigrants or immigrants. 

In other cases there are - 
complex effects of racial 
absorption. It is not 
possible to discover the 
reason for a discrepancy 
between the numbers for 
the two sexes for every 
small language. If we 
take Atsi (Group A, No. 
13) as an example the 
figures noted in the 
Marginal Table 1, are 
discovered in the tables. 
The discrepancy of the 

figures for the Atsi race. Comparing with 191 1 the M^Lcel^n c^^T^) 
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is found to have had an excess of females but much smaller numbers altogether, 
while only a very few were returned as speakers of the language. There are some 
peculiarities in the figures on account of the fact that Atsis are shared by Burma 
and China and move from one to the other country. But the explanation 
apparently is absorption by the Kachins, and perhaps a mistaken record for 
many in 1911 of the Kachin instead of the Atsi language ; the defect of Atsi 
females probably is one of the contributors to the large excess of Kachin females. 
Taking again the Akha and Ako races (Group B, Nos. 4 and 7) the excess of 
male speakers was much smaller in 191 1, but there was an even greater excess of 
males in the figures for the races. The Ako are said to be a mixture of Akha and 
Chinese ; only 51 were recorded in 1921 as compared with over 4,000 by race and 
rather below 800 by language in 191 1. Both races also are largely transfrontier 
races of whom only a portion are enumerated in Burma; this together with 
Chinese absorption or mixture explains the uncertain way in which the relative 
numbers of the sexes as w'ell as the total numbers of Ako have varied. The 
Maingtha (Group A) No. 16, are a mixed race readilv mixing still further with 
Chinese, and located outside Burma ; those enumerated in Burma area few visitors 
whose stay is more or less temporary. The relation of the numbers of male and 
female speakers of the Maingtha language is thus a mere accident. Similarly for 
other languages the relative numbers of male and female speakers may depend 
on many conditions, amongst which however migration and race-absorption are 
the most' important. 

In all cases the effect of differences of practice in deciding what should be 
regarded as a dialect and what as a language should be borne in mind in using 
the figures of Imperial Table X ; apparent increases or decreases for one language 
may be due to the treatment of some other language at one census as a separate 
language and at another census as a dialect of the language under consideration. 
An example of this has already been given in the cases of the speakers of 
Arakanese, Tavoyan and Atsi. Some cases of languages which appear from the 
comparative figures of 191 1 and 1921 to be dying out may also have an explana- 
tion of this kind, as the opposite case of Chaungtha will show. Chaungtha is a 
purely indigenous language unaffected by migration to or from beyond Burma or by 
any circumstances beyond Burma; it had 2,515 speakers recorded in 1911 and 
9,052 in 1921. Obviously there has been a change in nomenclature in some 

{ daces, and a similar change taking place more widely might account for another 
anguage or dialect appearing to die out 

In some places insufficient care was taken by enumerators t"> record the 
names of language in sufficient detail. Instead of recording the name of the 
particular language of the Karen group such as Sgaw or Pwo, they recorded 
only Karen. The generic names recorded in this way were Chin, Naga, Yang, 
Shan and Karen. Accordingly in Imperial Table X in the Chin, Naga, Shan and 
Karen groups will be found against such entries as Chin (unsfecifkd kind) 
numbers which indicate possible additions to the numbers tabulated for specific 
languages of the same group. Similarly with Yang unspecified the numbers for 
which belong to the different Yang languages of the Palaung-Wa group. 
Tabulation by districts is given for all these insufficiently described languages, so 
that it is possible in any district to measure the maximum possible divergence on 
this account of the tabulated from the correct numbers 
In some districts local knowledge would allow a fair 
approximation to a correct distribution amongst separate 
languages. It is to be regretted that the census officers 
of Toungoo district were particularly bad offenders in this 
matter by recording only Karen or Shan in so many cases. 

The Pakdkku Hill Tracts also offended by not recording 
the different kinds of Chins, although as practically the 
whole population is Chin, the distinctions must be as well- 
known as in the neighbouring Chin Hills for which no Chin 
unspecified has had to be shown. The Superintendent 
of the Pakdkku Hill Tracts has furnished the marginal 
figures to classify the population by both race and language. 

The figures include 8,756 persons in the unadministered 
territory who were omitted from the census. t M’gan and 
Yopa are names which do not' appear in the census tables and probably furnish 

t Figures are given separately for this area in Marginal Table 7 of Appendix B. 


Qatslficatlen of Ohio oa* 
specified in tbe Pakdkko HIB 
Tracts. 

Race or 
Language. 

Persooe. 

• 

Chinbok ... 

*9.337 

Yindu 

4.55* 

Chinbon ... 

1.077 

M’^n 

650 

Matu 7 

Yopa j 

a .«53 

1 Non-t^hins 

33 » 

; Total 

28,799 
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an example of the difficulty mentioned earlier in the chapter that place names 
tend to be recorded instead of lang^uage or race-names ; the people of the M’gan 
area are described as of the M’gan race without recognising that they are only 
a number of some other race happening to live in M’gan. There is often however 
some degree of justification for this, because a custom of marrying within a 
restricted area must tend to give rise to local varieties, and possibly many of the 
widely distinguished races were no more differentiated at a period which according 
to the standards of anthropology must be regarded as comparatively recent. 

It should be mentioned that the method of making the enumeration may 
have affected the record of languages. Most of the languages for which small 
numbers are recorded are spoken only in areas in which the census was non- 
synchronous and made by paid enumerators, wffio did not as a rule belong to the 
locality and were accordingly more likely to make some kinds of mistakes than 
local men, who although of less education would be more familiar with the names 
of the languages of which they had to make a record. One would for instance 
expect to find a somewhat excessive differentiation of dialects in some cases and 
a neglect of differences in others. The records of the Palaung and 
Pale languages were found to have been confused by enumerators so that it was 
not safe to give separate figures for these in the table ; they have had to be 
combined in one entry. 

138. Comparison of Statistics for 1911 and 1921.— Article 153 of 
Chapter XI which relates to comparisons of statistics of races in the two 
censuses of 19I1 and 1921 applies also throughout to comparisons of the 
statistics of languages. 

139* General Notes. — The two most outstanding linguistic features in 
Burma are the number of languages spoken and the wide extension and 
uniformity of the Burmese language. No less than 128* indigenous languages 
are catalogued in Imperial Table X besides the Chinese (which were only 
differentiated as Yunnanese and Other Chinese) and 25 Indian and 13 European 
and 7 other languages. Of the 128 non-Chinese indigenous languages some 
are possibly groups of languages of which further study will demand the 
differentiation while some are possibly dialects of others which further study 
will show are not really sufficiently distinct to be regarded as separate languages ; 
but these latter cases are probably few. Many of the languages tabulated 
have few speakers ; only those of the Burma, Shan, Mon and Karen groups have 
very large numbers of speakers, and practically all speakers of the other languages 
are confined to a border of the province beginning wdth the Pakdkku Hill Tracts 
and the Chin Hills and stretching round the northern end and down the eastern 
side to Karenni. In the greater part of the province, apart from the foreigners 
speaking Chinese, Indian and European languages and the speakers of Taking 
and of Karen and Shan languages in certain parts, the only languages used 
are Burmese and such special local varieties of Burmese as Arakane^, 

Yanbye, Chaungtha, Tavoyanand 
Merguese. Even these latter 
are confined to very narrow limbs 
of the province in Arakan and 
Tenasserim and are not met in its 
main body ; and moreover 
Tavoyan and Merguese at least 
are so close to standard Burmese 
that many would rather regard 
them as Burmese than as separate 
languages. Up and dowm the 
main body of the province the 
language is Burmese and so 
uniform that, in spite of differences 
of style and quality of articulation, 
anybody who knows the Burmese 
. , • , , I , . locality will be perfectly 

at home with the language of another and commonly will find not the slightest 
detail m it peculiar. There are of course local words to describe local conditions 
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Languagci io ISZl and 1911. 




Absolute nainbers of 

Per 1000 of total 

Langnages, 

speakers. 

population. 


IMl, 

1911 . 

19 SL 

I 1811 . 

Burmese (and 
varieties). 

9.111,705 

8,»a8,Si6 

69a 

1 679 

Other indigenous 
languages (in- 
cluding Chinese). 

3, 15*, 543 

3,117.097 

•39 

1 *58 

1 

1 

Indian languages 

880,406 

743.»88 

67 

61 

Eiwiish 

•4,085 

• 4,355 

2 

2 

Othtr languages 

*,360 

1,961 



Total 

-r — — 

13,169,099 

i»,i 15,217 

1,000 

1,000 j 


• Not connting « Chin unspecified ” and similar entries. 
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4 . Race and language cloaely related to Burmete» 


or articles and practices confined to certain localities ; for instance, some parts of 
the vocabulary of people on the sea-coast or in the delta are strange to those 
living in the dry belt or in thfe foothills of Upper Burma. But this does not 
constitute a difference of dialect. Marginal Table 3 shows in comparison with 
the speakers of other languages the number of speakers of Burmese or one of its 
closely related varieties shown in the Marginal Table 4 below. Over two-thirds 
and nearly seven-tenths of the whole population speak Burmese or one of these 
closely related varieties ; nearly one-fourth speak other indigenous languages 
and one fifteenth speak Indian languages, while only a mere trifle are speakers 
of any other languages. The number of speakers of Burmese and its close 
varieties has increased since 1911 by over 883,000 or nearly 1 1 per cent., while the 
speakers of other indigenous languages have increased by 34,000 or rather over 
I per cent ; the dominance of Burmese is likely therefore to become still more 
accentuated.* The details recorded in Imperial Table X for the separate languages 
included in Marginal Table 3 as close varieties of Burmese are shown in Marginal 
Table 4 for both 1921 and 1911 together with the numbers of the races of the 

same names. It has alreSdy been 

stated (Article 137) that the 
numbers for the separate langu- 
ages shown in this table have 
been affected by enumerators 
entering Burmese or Arakanese 
or Yanbye instead of the distinc- 
tive names, so that only the totals 
for all the languages in the table 
can be compared as was done 
above, and not the figures 
for separate languages. The 
numbers for races are similarly 
affected ; and, as it is probable 
that the substitutions of race- 
names are not always parallel to 
those of language-names, it is not 
permissible to compare the 
numbers for separate races in the table with those of the corre spending 
separate languages. Moreover part of the difference between the totals for the 
races and languages is due to the use of Burmese by Zerbadis and some Indians 
and of Arakanese by Arakan-Kamans. 

Of the Other Indigenous Languages of Marginal Table 3 the principal 
groups are shown in Marginal 


L^n^uage or 

Speakers o{ the langoage* 

Persons of the race to which 
the language belongs. 

^ce. 


1 1911 

1S31 

1911 

Burmese ... 
Arakanese 
Yanbye 
Chaungtha 
Tavoyan ... 

8,400,094 

447.691 

250,018 

9,05a 

131,746 

7,883,199 

313.964 

».5«S 

46 

7.837.985 

300,700 

168,185 

46,153 

129,287 

7479.433 

344,133 

3.506 

5*3 

Merguese 
Oanu ... 
Yabein ... 
Yaw 

177 

7».9*5 

• ft 

3 

18 694 

178 

74,643 

1,774 

89 

70.947 

‘.549 

96 

Total ... 

9.1 1 1.705 

8,328,516 

8.55«.993 

7.899.‘77 


6, l^riocipal indigenoos languages other than Burmese and Its TarietieSp 
and Um corresponding races. 

(Nearest whole tbuosanda.) 




Pereone of the net to 

Language- Group, 

Speaker!. 

Which the language 1 
belongs, | 


irai 

191/ 

1981 

L 9 U I 

(1) 

(3) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 1 

Intha 

55 

56 

56 

S3 1 
53 j 

CKuki-Chin ... 

368 

385 t 

289 

299t 1 

E Kachin 

146 

169 

‘47 

162 

ITai(Shan) ... 

923 

968 

i,oiS 

996 

K .Mon (Talaing) 

189 

179 

3*4 

321 

L Palaung-Wa 

148 

165 

»57 

172 

N Karen 

i,ti4 

1,067 

1^220 

1.103 

R Chinese 

12a 

109 

149 

133 

Total 

2,964 

3.000 

3»359 

3»a39 


Table 5. It must be remembered 
that some of the excess of column 4 
over column 2 may not be speakers 
of Burmese but of some one of the 
languages in the table ; but in most 
cases if a non-racial language is 
used it is Burmese. The change 
in the number of speakers of Danu 
since 1911 has already been noted. 

Speakers of Kachin languages have 
diminished to be roughly equal to 
the number of the Kachin races. 

Speakers of languages of the Kuki- 
Chin, Shan and Karen groups were 
less in 19 1 1 than persons of the 
races of those groups ; and the 
difference is increased in 1921, so 

that it seems that Burmese is being adopted by these races. The Talaing 
language on the other hand, instead of beginning to die out as many confidently 
expected, has added nearly ten thousand to the number of its speakers although 
the Talaing race shows an increase of only three thousand. It does appear to be 

* Strictly such a statement cannot generally be made without a consideration of the age-distribntions ; 
but the difierence between 1 and it pet cent is too large to be due entirely to diRetence of those distribu- 
tions, and moreover it has already been shown in Chapter V that the age-distributions for Burmese and 
lor all Buddhists are not very dissimilar, while the Buddhists include most of the indigenous races, 

t Compare Atticlo 153 of Chapter XI. 
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going out of use however except in the That8n and Amherst districts where 
the lalaings are particularly localised ; outside those districts there are few 
speakers of Talaing and their numbers show a steady diminution, 

Mr. Taylor has been asked to give information regardingithe adoption 
some indigenous races of the language of another race in the appendix to this 
report which is mentioned in the next article. 

140. Appointment of Mr. Taylor. — On account of the special desire of 
Government to obtain an improved linguistic and ethnological record 
Mr. L. F. Taylor, B.A., I.E.S., who had collated the reports received in the 
Preliminary Stage of the Linguistic Survey and prepared the grammars and 
gramophone records mentioned in Article 136 above, was appointed Deputy 
Superintendent of Census Operations to assist me. Mr. Taylor did not go on 
tour in this connection, but when the tabulation of the records of languages and 
races was undertaken he made that his special province. I devised and am 
responsible for the instructions and arrangements for enumeration and tabulation 
and for the form into which Imperial Table X has been cast ; but the classification 
of languages into groups, branches, sub-families as well as the compilation of all 
the figures shown in the table was done entirely by Mr. Taylor with the aid of 
the section of the staff allotted to him. Mr. Taylor will provide an appendix to 
this report to deal with the indigenous languages and races of the province ; 
reference should be made to that for an explanation of the classes and the system 
of classification and for further discussion of the statistics 

An advance copy of Imperial Table X was sent to Sir George Grierson, 
formerly Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey of India and now the great 
authority on all Indian languages ; his reply was as follows : — 

“You ask me to let you know how far I agree with Mr. Taylor’s classification. I 
can safely say that, so far as my knowledge of the language of Burma extends, 1 entirely 
agree with it; but I must explain that the list of names includes several languages of which 
I know nothing. Of some, even the names are new to me. But in such cases I at once 
bow to Mr. Taylor’s superior knowledge, and accept his classification together with the 
reservations which he makes in his introductory remarks. No doubt several forms of 
speech which he here shows as languages, will, when the Linguistic Survey of Burma is 
completed, be found to be really dialectic forms of other more important languages, but 
this is inevitable in the present state of our knowledge.’’ 
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Infirmities. 

141, Enumeration. — In accordance with previous practice in all censuses 
of India cognisance -was taken only of the four infirmities of insanity, deaf- 
mutism, blindness and leprosy. One change was made in the instructions for the 
enumeration, namely, that a record of deaf-mvie was required for every person 
who was both deaf and dumb, whereas in all previous censuses this description was 
supposed to be recorded only for those who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth ; but it is fairly safe to presume that this change was only a change of the 
instruction, because it is so extremely unlikely that in former censuses any 
particular care was taken to exclude any who had become deaf aijd dumb since 
birth, that for all practical purposes it may be assumed that the definition 
of a deaf-mute has always been the same as at the census of 1921, The 
instructions given below indicate the meanings assigned to blindness and 
leprosy at every census. As at all previous censuses no definition of insanity 
was attempted. The majority of the enumerators get their instructions in 
Burmese in which the word ayu covers both the lunatic and the imbecile ; and 
there is no doubt that all understood insane to cover imbeciles as well as all whose 
minds were seriously deranged, and probably some regarded as insane persons 
who would more generally be described only as feeble-minded. On the other hand, 
some probably recorded as deaf-mutes persons who lacked the faculty of speech 
and possibly also that of hearing not by defects of the organs of speech and 
hearing but by such mental defects that they ought rather to have been recorded 
as insane. 

The instruction issued to all enumerators in 1921 for filling the column of 
the schedule which related to infirmities was as follows : — 

Column 16 {Infirmities ), — If any person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or suffering 
from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 

Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering only from white 
leprosy or other diseases which are not truly corrosive leprosy— but corrosive leprosy must 
be recorded if the disease is of this kind even if the disease is just beginning and no part 
of the body has yet been destroyed. 

If no entry is required in this column put a small cross. 

In addition the following supplementary instructions were issued to super- 
visors to guide them in instructing enumerators and checking their work and 
removing their difiBculties : — • 

(i) Do not write blind for a person who can see anything at all, even if he only sees 

badly. 

(ii) If a person is dumb make a noise to find out if he is deaf too.’<‘ Only write 

deaf-mute if he is both deaf and dumb. If he is not deaf enquire whether he 
is insane (or mentally deficient) ; and if he is, write insane. If he is only 
dumb and neither deaf nor insane you should make no entry in column 16. 

(iv) Do not write about any infirmities besides those mentioned in the heading of 
the column. If a person has two of these write both. 

The supplementary instructions for recording occupation also referred to 
column 16 by warning super^^isors to see that insant or tepsr or other infirmity 
must be recorded in that column even if the occupation-columns have already 
shown a person as an inmate of a lunatic or leper asylum or as a beggar. 


X42. Statistics. — The resultant statistics are given in Imperial Table XI I 
of which Part I gives the distribution of infirmities by age, Part II by districts 
and Part III by race. In addition the following Subsidiary Tables have been 
appended to this chapter : — 

I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of each sex in each district and natural 
division at each of the last four censuses. 

*It is true thst one who app^s to hear absolutely nothing is probably shamming deafness ; bat it was 
not noMssary to complicate the instruction to enumerators on this account. 
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II. — Average distribution by age-groups at the last four censuses of 10,006 
afflicted persons of each sex for each infirmity, 

III. — Comparison for each infirmity of the figures for 1921 and 1911 

showing {a) the average proportion of afflicted in 100,000 popula- 
tion of each sex and age-group ; and (b) the proportion of afflicted 
females to 1,000 afflicted males in each age-group. 

IV. — Average proportion afflicted in 100,000 of each sex of certain races 

and race-groups. 

It should be noted that the figures of Subsidiary Table I which relate to the 
censuses of 1911 and earlier years differ from those of the corresponding table in 
the census report of 1911, because on this occasion the proportions have been 
calculated for each sex in accordance with the total population of that sex. 


143 ' Accuracy of the Statistics. — ^ he record of infirmities is made in 
column 16, which is the last column of the enumeration-schedule. The columns 
14 and 1 5 immediately preceding it are those which show respectively literacy 
and literacy in English, and in an ordinary block of Burmese population the 
enumerator naturally finds himself recording either literate or illiterate and then 
not literate in English and no infirmity almost mechanically. The standard 
instruction of the Government of India, which required both columns 15 and 16 
to be left blank when there was not an entry of literacy or of an infirmity to be 
made in them, was changed in Burma to the instruction, as shown above for 
column 16, to write a cross ; this in some measure serves to prevent the 
enumerator simply overlooking column 16 as he is very likely to do after he has 
enumerated a number of people, at the end of the record for every one of whom he 
has simply left both this and the preceding column blank. Further, in the Burma 
census report of 1901, it was stated that there was a possibility of the tabulated 
figures for infirmities falling short of the numbers of infirm persons recorded in the 
enumeration-schedules on account of the liability for such rare entries to be over- 
looked when the slips which represent the separate persons of the population in the 
tabulation were being prepared in the census office. In 191 1 this danger was met 
by omitting the infirmity records when preparing the ordinary slips and making a 
separate examination of the enumeration-schedules for such records ; and the same 
procedure was followed in 192 1 . 1 here was thus a special safeguard in the census 

of 1921 against both the omission of the enumerator to make a record of an 
infirmity and the omission of a recorded infirmity from the tables. There was a 
further protection against omissions in preparing slips for infirmities in the pre- 
paration of a special register or invoice of all such slips as well as a record of the 
enumeration-books examined. I found on examining the records received from 
the districts that in many cases persons for whom infirmity slips had been 
prepared had been omitted when preparing ordinary slips, and this was of course 
then put right ; but in every case discovered the emphasis had been put upon the 
infirmity -slip, and it is extreinely unlikely that there were any cases of the oppo- 
site error in which the infirmity record of the enumeration-schedule had been lost 
in the slip-copying. The figures of Imperial Table XII and those for the year 
in the subsidiary tables of this chapter may thus be taken as representing 
accurately the records in the enumeration-schedules. 


But the records for infirmities have been especially liable to error at every 
census. There are first the difficulties of defining the infirmities so as to distin- 
guish for instance between insanity and different degrees of feeble-mindedness, 
tetween total blindness of both eyes and what may be called economic total 
blindness, that is such failure of sight as forbids ordinary means of earning a 
livelihood. There is the reluctance of the head of each household to admit tnat 
he or any of his household suffer from any defect to the extent mentioned by the 
enumerator. There is the tendency of the enumerator to regard this enquiry as 
superfluous and accordingly to neglect it in spite of the precaution described in 
the preceding paragraph. The possible total effect of all these influences is best 
^allied by c^sidering the views of census authorities in more advanced countries. 
1 he English Census Commissioners of 1881 stated in their report their “ decided 
opinion that statements made by persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, 
of their children or other relatives, are not worth the cost and labour of collection 
or tabulation ; andjsubsequent English census reports have repeated and endorsed 

theEriglish census reports of 1901 andi9ii it was con - 
f- r^ords lacked so much of that degree of accuracy which is 

essential for stausucal purposes that comment upon them had to be confined 
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within narrow limits.” The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feebleminded declared : ‘‘ The census is not an agency suitable for the ascer- 
tainment and classification of facts the nature of which in very many instances 
can only be learned by the personal observation of men and women whose judg- 
ment has been trained and well practised in a special branch of medical work.” 
This Commission also showed that the number of mentally defectives had been 
much understated in the English census of 1901. In other countries much the 
same impression prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature of the infirmity enquiry. 
In the United States of America the results at the census of 1890 were so 
unsatisfactory that at the census of 1900 the whole enquiry as to infirmities was 
omitted ; in the next census the enquiries were reintroduced, but they were confined 
to blindness and deaf-mutism, and were made only with a view to a technical 
enquiry by experts into the degree, cause, duration, etc., following the discovery by 
the general census of the names and addresses of the infirm. Under these condi- 
tions it is obvious that reliance cannot be placed upon the record of infirmities iti 
Burma until that record has been shown to be worthy of credit ; the burden of 
proof is not, as with other parts of the census record, upon the critic, but 
upon the census ; and the capacity of the census to discharge that burden must 
be examined. 

Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter shows considerable variation from district 
to district in the proportion of sufferers from each infirmity recorded in the census 
of 1921, and also the variations from census to census in each district and natural 
division. There is a distinct tendency for a district which shows a high ratio of 
incidence for one infirmity to show a high ratio for another.* Henzada for 
instance shows a high ratio for all four infirmities ; Toungoo and Pakdkku for all 
except leprosy ; Tavoy for insanity and blindness ; Myingyan for blindness and 
leprosy. And although the same districts showed similarly high ratios in some 
cases at the previous census it is impossible to say that these high ratios repre- 
sent high incidence ; they may or they may not represent better enumeration. 
More convincing is the fact that very different figures are shown in many cases 
by very similar districts, similar in physical conditions and in the racial composi- 
tion of the population and in occupations and economic conditions generally. 
Caution must be used in studying these proportions because of the effect of the 
age-distribution of the population which will be discussed in the next paragraph ; 
but the age-distribution in any one year has not varied from district to district 
sufficiently to account for these variations in that same year. Comparing one 
census with another it is remarkable how nearly the same the course of the 
variation of the proportion afflicted has been for each sex and for every normal 
district and for each infirmity. This variation is well typified in the figures for 
Burman natural division. There is a steep 
fall from 1891 to 1901 followed by a rise 
to 1911 and a further rise to 1921. The 
proportions for deaf-mutes differ a little from 
those for other infirmities because they 
reached in 1911 the same height as in 1891 
and are now higher still, while those for 
other infirmities, though following a similar 
tendency, have not yet reached again the 
same height as in 1891. In the margin 
curves have been drawn to show the variation 
at successive censuses in Subsidiary Table I 
for male and female deaf-mutes in Burman 
division, and also a curve marked as the 
general type because, although this curve 
was actually drawn for insane males, the 
corresponding curves for insane females and 
for blind or leprous males or females are 
of the same general form although moved 
higher or lower in the figure. With similar 
movements up and down all the three curves 
shown will play the same parts almost without 
exception for each of the Delta Coast and 
Centre subdivisions and every district con- 
tained in them. It cannot be supposed that each of the infirmities has developed 
everywhere in exactly the. same way ; this uniformity of variation must be in the 
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la Total nombert for each Infirmity, 

Infirmity. 

Males, 

, 

i Femalet, 

Insane .. 

6 ,a 85 

6.288 

Deaf-mute .i. 

6,H7 

5430 

Blind 


13.198 

Leper 

6*589 

3,»76 


making of the record, not in the phenomenon recorded. For districts of the 
North subdivision arid of the Chin Salween and Shan divisions the parallel generally 
fails ; but this is due to new areas being taken into the census on each occasion 
and to the admitted roughness of the enumeration of infirmities in some outlying 
parts in 1891 and 1901 when the difficulties of making a record were even greater 
than now. For these rreas there is generally in fact no question of comparison 
with the present census at all. The figures for Burman division are not much 
affected by the abnormalities of those for the North subdivision because this has 
been only a small part of the whole ; but the figures for the Province at the 
several^ censuses have been considerably affected by those of Chin Salween and 
Shan divisions and accordingly are not really comparable. 

Subsidiary Tables II and III both deal with age-distribution. The former 
shows the relative numbers at different ages at any one census ; the latter shows 
for the whole province the proportions of infirm in certain age-groups. It would 
obviously be extremely difficult to prove the reliability of Subsidiary Table III 
when Subsidiary Table I which shows the figures for the sum of all age-groups 
has been impugned. Moreover, the question of the accuracy of age-statements 
must be raised again. The numbers of the whole population in five-yearly age- 
groups have been shown in Chapter V to be accurate to a degree which alWs 
conaderable use to be made of them ; but the total numbers recorded for each sex 
and infirmity and shown in Marginal Table I are not large enough to justify the 

assumption that errors in the age-record for them 
have averaged out in anything like the same way. 
Even in large masses of the population it was held 
in Chapter VI that the residual errors were such 
that the sex-ratios in small age-groups were 
unreliable ; much more unreliable are the sex- 
ratios for infirm persons amongst whom there are 
certainly different errors in the records for males 
and females. Thus none of the figures of Subsi- 
,i • , . Table III are of any value. Subsidiary 

as Its figures though calculated directly from Part I of 
f product of the figures of Subsidiary Table III 

^ ^ in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V 

after the latter have been-expanded to show five-yearly age-groups. It is at once 
obvious that Subsidiary Table II is a complex affair which must be interpreted 
with great caution. The increase of the proportion of any age-group m the 
total population may be the sole explanation of an increase in'the trulfigL which 

t^t age-grbup amongst the infirm ; and if the real 
incidence of the infirmity— which is its specific incidence at each separate age— 
has been unchanged a change in the true figures of Subsidiary Table II must 
follow a chanp m the general age-distribution. There is also no reason for 
supposing that the errors which affect Subsidiary Table I are distributed proper! 
ti na ly in all the age-groups ; indeed that is most probably not the case. Neither 
IS there reason, in view of the small basis of the figuresf for supposing tha the 
errors of the age-record have been nearly the same at successive censuses ft is 
Nn suppose that even the variation shown in the table is correct 

nr 

♦ w Table IV is obviously subject to the same errors as the other 

additional consideration of the possible difference of quality 
of the enumeration amongst different races in different localities. The Shans for 

prSdX no„.sy„chro„ously by train'S^n^erlt" who 

of a PnKfJ.af * some months and worked in small numbers under the eve 

averages shown for. say, the Chins with those for the ShaZ nr 

of the difference of the enumerators who had to be empbved and d'ff 

duration of the work and thn onncon.,..,.* '■" and differences in the 

wril as the difference of the subjects being“e"numerl?e7"nd' 

d.ffe,en«s of the degree if each inChTSVcl theTd" 
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record^ Here we return again to Subsidiary Table I which of course depends upon 
the sum of the various sets of figures collected under these varying conditions. 

Summarising the foregoing, it appears that the records of infirmities by age- 
groups are not worthy of any credit. Some of the records by races may be 
correct ; but we cannot tell which are correct, and neither comparison of the 
records for different races nor comparison of those for the same race at different 
censuses is justifiable. The figures of Subsidiarv Table I for censuses prior to 
1921 cannot be compared with those of census of 1921. These last mav or 
may not be correct. I have no knowledge of any error in tabulation, and, as 
stated above, I bfelieve there is no such error of significant size ; but there is no 
reason for supposing the enumeration-record was anything like correct. The 
census of 1931, if infirmities are again recorded, mav furnish some evidence ; but 
at present there is nothing in support, of tlie 1921 figures and against them there 
are the two improbabilities that the variations from district to district shown in 
them are correct, and that the variations in the quality of the enumeration have 
come to an end. Further discussion of the figures is therefore not worth under- 
taking : and it is at present doubtful if it is worth while including the infirmity 
enquiry in the census. The record of 1931 may possibly however support that 
of 192 i, and in any case the infirmity column in the enumeration-schedule has 
this use— that it prevents any other column from coming last and suffering conse- 
quent neglect. 

144- Conclusion. — The true method of an infirmity survey is that adum- 
brated by the census bureau of the United States, in which an ai] hoc enquiry is made 
by experts specially qualified to deal with the particular subject and recording more 
detailed particulars than could be obtained in a census. The Director of Public 
Health in March 1921 proposed to follow a plan of this kind and applied to the 
Local Government for the issue of an order for the compulsory registration of all 
lepers recorded as such in the census, so that the circumstances of all might be 
enquired into and those who were suffering from a dangerously infective form of 
the disease persuaded to apply for admission to an asylum. 1 had to point out 
that this was not permissible because the census enumeration is made with a 
promise that nothing recorded* about any person will be di.sclosed without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council or the Local Government ; 
and that although this promise W'ould technically remain unbroken, the use of the 
record, of leprosy in the way proposed would be regarded by the public as a 
breach of faith and so would tend to prevent the collection in future of accurate 
statistics of any kind whatsoever in Avhich piersons are required to answ er questions 
about themselves. There is another record available however in the office of each 
Deputy Commissioner in the form of Register F, in which the recorded number of 
cases of each infirmity is shown for each census circle, which is an area including 
on an average about 400 houses ; these records can be compared with the corre- 
sponding record of the total population of each circle in Register A (also in the 
Deputy Commissioner's office) and the proportional incidence in all parts of any 
district can thus be determined. But until the value of the recorded figures is 
established it is a mere waste of time to attempt such correlations as those of 
blindness with aridity or of leprosy with humidity or the many other matters which 
await investigatiqn in this connection. With each Register E are also sewn up 
statenients showing the distribution by age and by race respectively of sufferers in 
the district from each infirmity . 
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Subsidiary Table \. —Number afflicted per 100,000 of each sex 

Notk I.— The retio in each case has been calculated from the number of infirm and the total population 
onijr correspond roughly to the districts named in the table aiPconftituted in ipai. None of 
Note •. — Those inmates of each as>lum or special school for the infirm who were born outside the district 
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in each district and natural division at each of the last four Censuses. 

of the same sex as recorded at the same census. Coiisequeiilly where district boundaries have changed the ratios 
the ratios shown can have been largely affected by this lack of precise constancy ol the districts, 
of that institution have been excluded in calculating the figures in this table for that district. 
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SuBSiDiARV Table II. — Average dtsfributioii by age-groups of 10,000 afflicied persons of 

each sex for each infirynity. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Comparison for each infirmity of the figures 

showing for 1921 and 1911: — 

(a) Average proportion of afflicted in 100,000 population of each sex and 

age-group. 

(b) Proportion of afflicted females to 1,000 afflicted males in each age-group. 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Average proportion afflicted in 100,000 of each sex 

of certain races and race-groups. 
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Race and Caste. 

145' The Appointment of Mr. Taylor. — As already inentioned in Article 
1 40 of Chapter IX Mr. L. F Taylor, B.A.. was appointed as Deputy 

Superintendent of Census Operations to assist me particularly with the work for 
languages and races, and made the tabulations of these matters his special 
province. I devised and am responsible for the instructions and arrangements 
for enumeration and for the form into which all the tables relating to races have 
been cast, and for the system of classification by peoples ; but the classification 
of the indigenous races into groups and the compilation of all the figures in 
Imperial Table XIII was done entirely by Mr. I'aylor with the aid of the section 
of the staff allotted to him. Mr. 1 ay lor has also promised to write an appendix 
to this report dealing with indigenous races from an ethnological point of view ; 
and this chapter will be abbreviated accordingly. 

146 . Knumeration. — The record of race was made in column 8 of the 
schedule under an instruction to “ Record the to which each person belongs, 

Burmese, Karen, Shan, Gurkha, Rajput, Pathan, Moghul. Zerbadi, Panthay' 
Scotch, etc.’’ Two warnings were added against writing Kala for the race of 
Indians, and against entering again the religious description already shown in 
column 4, e,g. Hindu, Musalman. This instruction involved a departure from the 
practice of previous censuses and from the stanoard instruction of the present 
census of India by rejecting all record of caste ; some notes on this point will 
be found later in this chapter (Article 163). For the record of indigenous races 
supplementary instructions were issued in conjunction with and similar to those 
relating to languages which are described in Article 136 of Chapter IX. Other 
supplementary instructions given to all supervisors to enable them to guide 
enumerators and correct their records were as follows : ^ 

British.— If anyone says his race is British ask whether he, is English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh or Anglo-Indian ; do not write British. 

European. — If anyone says he is European ask him what kind of European, wliether 
Anglo-Indian or French or Italian, etc. Do not write Evnfean. 

Some persons whose father and mother belonged to different races have been brought 
up to belong to their father's race, following the religion and customs of that race and 
wearing its dress ; others have been brought up to belong to their mother’s race. Except 
in the special cases mentioned belou the record for the race of such persons should be in 
accordance with the way they have been brought up. For small children ask the parents 
how they will be brought up. 

A person who is partly of European and partly of Burmese or Indian descent is called 
an Anglo- [nman. 

If the father is a Mahomedan of any race and the mother Burmese the sons and daugh- 
ters are called Zerbadis or Burma Moslems. As it woulil cause confusion if two names 
were used you should always'write Zerbtdi. 

Some persons who are partly of Hindu and partly of Burmese descent call themselves 
hale, some Burmese, and some take the same race as their father. Enter for such the 
race stated by the person or his (or her) parents : if they are in doubt record the race of 
toe rather or of the mother according to the customs in which the person is brou^^ht up. 

home persons wLo are partly of Chinese and partly of Burmese descent call themselves 
Chinese, some Burinese, while some say they belong to the Baba race. Enter for such 
stated by the person or hb (or her) parents : if they are in doubt record Burmese 
or Chinese according to the customs in which the person is brought up 

Some notes on the records of Kale are given later in this chapter (Article i6i') 

No entries of Baba were found. ’ 


147- Definitions.— The term Race is used in current literature in various 
ways. For the purposes of the census however the question of its meanine 
IS narrowed down to a consideration of the extent to which tribal or locd 
subdivisions of groups of kindred people are to be separately tabulated; and 
throughout this report and the census tables Race must be regarded as the 

tabulated in Imperial Table XIII or XVI which are 
not further subdivided there on racial grounds. Further knowledge. about some of 
the indigenous races may show that they are too little differentiated from others 
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to justify separate tabulation ; some of the races tabulated may similarly have 
to be divided into two or more distinct races when more is known about them. 

148. Race-Groups and Indigenous Races. — Races which are associated 
particularly closely with Burma, even if a greater part of their people live elsewhere, 
have been regarded as Indigenous Races, and have been classifted in fifteen Race- 
groups which correspond to the fifteen groups of languages ; the classification in 
fact is chiefly linguistic though intended as a tentative ethnological classification. 
The groups are distinguished by the same symbolic letters A to O and the same 
names as the corresponding linguistic groups. The non- indigenous races have 
not been classified ethnologically, but only collected into the five convenient 
groups of European, etc., Chinese, Indo-Burman, Indian, Others, the defini- 
tion of these names except the first being given by the list of races tabulated 
under them in Part I of Imperial Table XIII. The term European, etc., is used 
to include all the Kuropean and allied races tabulated in Imperial Table X\T and 
also Armenians and Anglo-Indians, the last-named, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the census in India, including all who are of mixed European and Asiatic 
descent. Some asked for the use of such terms as Scoto-Burman ; but it was 
not possible to admit the enhancement of the difficulties of the census which 
would have been caused by this. Similarly amongst the Chinese only two races 
were admitted in the tabulation, namely, the Yiinnanese and Other Chinese. 

149. Home Races. — In Imperial Tables XXIIa andXXllB which deal with 
the Special Industrial Census of Industrial Establishments, the term Home 
Races \% used to include the Indo-Burman as well as the indigenous races It is 
not perhaps a very happy term ; but the term Burma Races seemed likely to be 
confused with the Burma Group of indigenous races ; and no other suitable term 
offered itself at the time. 

150. Peoples. — Chiefly for the purpose of the tabulation for occupations 
the population has been classified into thirteen Peoples on a basis which is chiefly 
racial but also takes account of religion and in some cases of birthplace. The 
classes included in each people are shown in Note 9 on the last page of Imperial 
Table XIII, and in Parts IV and V of that table a short name is given for each 
people which approximately describes it but generally must not be taken as the 
precise description of it. The appendices of Imperial Table XX give seme further 
information of the races included in each people. 

151. Statistics. — Imperial Table XIII is the table specifically devoted to 
statistics of race, but supplementary tabulations are given in Imperial Tables XVl 
and XX as well as in the subsidiary tables appended to this chapter. Imperial 
Table VIB is also a table of races, giving a classification by race of persons of 
each religion. Statistics of certain races by townships in certain districts are given 
incidentally In Provincial Table IV. 

The classification of the whole population by separate races is given in Part I of 
Imperial Table XIII in which the indigenous races* arc arranged in the ethnological 
groups, and other races in the five artificial groups mentioned in the Article 148 
above ; the European and allied races are represented by a single total, the details 
for separate races being given in Imperial Table XVI. Part II of Imperial Table 
XIII gives the distribution of all race-groups by districts and also shows the 
population of each district classified by race-groups. Part HI gives the distribu- 
tion of some races by districts. Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter 
summarises Imperial Table XI II to show the distribution of some important groups 
of races amongst the natural divisions as well as the racial composition of the 
population of each of those divisions. 

Part IV of Imperial Table XIII classifies the whole population of each district 
by peoples ; one of the advantages of this system of classification is that the 
racial constitution of the whole population of each district can thus be seen at 
one opening of the tables. Part V of Imperial Table XIII exhibits the relation 
between a classification of the population by peoples and by religion. Imperial 
Table XX gives in the entries for Total Supported by All Occupations the 
distribution of each people by natural divisions and a classification of the population 
of each natural division by peoples. The appendices to Imperial Table XX gi,‘e 
numerical statements of the relationships of races, indigeiwus races, home races 
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and peoples. Subsidiary Table II of this chapter.shows the proportionate distribu- 
tion of the peoples by natural divisions and the proportionate distribution of the 
population of each natural division by peoples. 


Note. — The classification 


Races of the Somra 'tract, 

' Racc^ 

Males. 

Females* 

' Kuki-Chin 

13*0 

3510 

Tangkhul Naga 

1130 

1165 

Parara 

159 

21a ! 

Larara 

30 

30 

Total 

3719 

3917 


by race of the population of the Somra tract which 
is shown in the margin has been furnished by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Cbindwin District; 
it was, obtained by an estimate based upon the num- 
bers of houses in the various villages. A classification 
for the estimated area of the Pakokku Hill Tracts has 
also been given in Appendix B of this report. Im- 
perial Table XIII however excludes both these estima- 
ted areas as well as the estimated area in East Mang- 
liin for which no statistics by race are a\ailable. 


152. Accuracy of the Statiatics. — All the limitations and other con.sidera- 
tions described in Article 137 of Chapter IX for Imperial Table X apply also. to 
Parts I, II and III of Imperial Table Xlll. In particular they have the limitation, 
that persons of mixed races sometimes choose to describe themselves as of some 
other races. But the effect of this is not as serious as might at first be supposed. 
.As already pointed out in Article 105 of Chapter VH, race in the census tables is not 
a purely biological matter ; it is rather a matter of culture, in determining which 
descent is generally the most powerful but is not the sole factor. If people of a 
mixed race adopt the culture of one of the races which enter into their composition,, 
there is no great error if they are assigned to that race The Mendelian laws of 
heredity apply ; but their action isobscund by the number of characters concerned 
and by the influence of occupation and social status and even locality of residence 
in the selection of marriage-partners in every successive generation. Thus entries 
which are biologically correct may not always give census figures w'hich represent 
most fairly the constitution of the population from a social point of view. In the 
case of some Anglo-Indian races the credibility of the entry for race was considered 
with reference to other entries in the enumeration-record for religion, birth-place, 
occupation and language, and for some persons the record of race was modified 
as noted in Article i6a below. Amongst other races who are not Christians 
there are often characteristic religious or social customs which determine a 
person’s occupation and associates and often the street of the town or village in 
which he lives, so that commonly there is less room for mis-statement than appears 
at first sight. In spite of the common view that the language-record is less 
uncertain than that of race., I think there is probably little to choose between them ; 
the few who deliberately mis-state their race probably mis-state their language 
to agree, and the residual errors from this source are probably not large in either 
case.. The note on the probable error in the tabulation for the Pwo-Karen - 
language which was made in the first paragraph of Article 137 of Chapter IX 
applies also to the figures for the Pwo-Karen race in Imperial Table XIII. 

153- Comparison of Statistics forl9ll>and 1921.— All tables of the 1921 

census relating to race exclude all the areas in which the census was made only by 
estimate. In this respect they differ from Imperial Table XIII of 1911 in which 
estimates of the numbers of each race within the estimated areas of that year 
were included, and allowance must be made for this as well as for changes in the 
system of classification if any comparisons of figures for the two censuses are 
made. The only area for which the population was estimated both in 1911 and in 
1921 was the PakSkku Hill Tracts ; for any comparisons Involving this a correction 
must be made either by subtracting 9,123 from the Chins of unspecified race 
tabulated in 1911 or by adding 8,756 to the corresponding figure of 1921 • the 
former is the better way because the numbers of both- years are then the results 
of actual enumeration. For the other areas in which the population was estimated 
in 1911 no corrwtion is necessary as they ^vere regularly enumerated in 1021 
and are therefore included m the tables of both years. Allowance must however be 
made for the areas of the Myitkyina and Putao districts which were omitted from 
the census of 191 1 and enumerated in 1921 and are shown in Note 8 nn *5»i- 
page of Imperial Table H. (The Coco islands should strictly be allowed for too • 
but can be overlooked as their population was only 46 . altogether .) As an 
example the number of Chins of 191 1 will be calculated here as k is lequired for 
an explanation of the figures. used for Chins in the next- article, The number of 
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Chins tabulated in 191 1 was 306,486 ; but this included 954 Daingnet, 79 Thet 
and 1,263 Naga who are no longer classified as Chins, as well as 9,133 persons 
in the estimated area. Subtracting all these 1 1,419 and adding 3,353 tabulated in 
191 1 as Manipuri and 527 tabulated as Taman, both of these races being included 
in the Chin group in 192 i, a net result of 298,947 is obtained. The total number 
of Chins in the whole of the Myitkyina and Putao districts being 68 no allow- 
ance need be made for the extensions of the census, and 298,947 may be regarded 
as the total of Chins in 191 1 comparable with the tabulated figures of 1921. 

154. The Number of Races. — Omitting from the count the indefinitely 
described races tabulated as Chin, Naga, Shan, Yang, or Karen of unspecified 

■kind the total number of indigenous races tabulated is 128. There are also the 
Yiinnanese and 3 Indo-Burman, 29 European and 40 Indian races making a total 
of 211 races besides Other Chinese and Anglo-Indians and indefinitely described 
races of all kinds. 

155. General Distribution of Races.— The general racial composition of 
the population of the province and of each natural division and subdivision, and 
the distributions of the more important races by natural divisions, as shown in 
Subsidiary Table I of this chapter, have already been considered in Part II of the 
Introduction to this Report where in particular it was shown that 91 per cent of 
the total population belongs to indigenous races, 7 per cent to Indian and roughly 
I per cent each to Indo-Burman and Chinese races. The same distributions are 
shown again in terms of peoples in Subsidiary Table II of this chapter. 

Further details of the proportions of the total population which belong to the 
Indigenous race-groups are given in Marginal Table 
I. The Burma group thus outnumbers all others. 

Even if only the races particularly closely allied to 
the Burmese are considered, — namely the Burmese, 
the Arakanese, Yanbye and Chaungtha, and the 
Tavoyans and Merguese — the percentage of the j 
whole population included is 64, while if the Shan j 
States and Karenni are excluded it is 72. The 
increase in the number of persons of the whole j "• 

Burma group since 191 1 is 8'8 per cent and of the j Paiaung-Wa ... 1 

Burmese and closely allied races mentioned just ! Kachin ... » 

above is 7'8 per cent. The increase of the whole 1 ®‘*'*'* •** * 

population in the same period has been 8*5 per cent ; | Total ... 91 

but it is not permissible to argue therefore that the ' 

Burmese and their closest allies are losing ground ; 

such a proposition wpuld require investigation of the age-distributions on some- 
thing like the lines adopted in Chapter V as well as statistics of the relative losses 
by influenza. The Karen group has increased by 1 1 per cent and the Tai (or 
Shan) group by 3 per cent. The number of Chins has fallen by 10,000 from 
299,000* to 289,000 ; of this about 750 occurred in the Hill District of Arakan, 
while the Chin Hills showed a decrease of nearly 9,500 which was partly neutra- 
lised by an increase of 2,500 in the Pakdkku Hill Tracts. Further enquiry shows 
that the decrease in the Chin Hills is confined to the Haka subdivision, the other 
two subdivisions showing small increases. The causes have been influenza, 
which was very severe in the Chin Hills, and the disturbances connected with the 
rebellion in Haka Subdivision, and also the migration of about 7,000 to Assam on 
account of these disturbance ; and alleged oppression by their tribal chiefs. There 
have been decreases cf the Palaung-Was and the Kachins. For the latter the 
decr e a s e is 22,000. But the present Northern Shan States includes such a part 
of the Ruby Mines district of 1911, that a large part of the Kachins recorded 
there for that district must be transferred and added to the figures of the Northern 
Shan States for comparison w ith 1921 ; then it is found that nearly all the 
decrease of Kachins has occurred in the Northern Shan States. Probably the 
reason is a tendency of the Kachins, who are recent immigrants in the Shan 
States, to move on into China. Part of the difference may also be due to errors in 
the number of Kachins tabulated in 191 1 for those parts of the Northern Shan 
States in which only an estimate of the population was made. Further informa- 
tion on the point w'ill probably be found in Appendix B of this report. Rather 
unexpectedly the Talaings show a slight increase since 1911 ; but part of this is 

* This number was explained in Article 153. 
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probably due to a growing racial consciousness which leads more Talaings to 
describe themselves as such although they speak Burmese. 

The numbers of some indigenous races and race-groups have already been 
tabulated beside the numbers of speakers of the languages of those races in 
Article 139, where also seme notes on comparisons of such numbers have been 
made. Fora more detailed account of the census of indigenous races Mr. Taylor’s 
appendix should be consulted ; the present chapter will deal only with matters 
which do not fall within the scope of that appendix, and with the non- 
indigenous races. The treatment given will generally be purely statistical ; 
for descriptions of the customs of the various races reference should be made to 
the monographs specially written about them. Since the census of 191 1 four 
such monographs noted in the margin have been prepared under Government's 

auspices ; three have been pub- 
lished and that on Karens is in 
the press and will be published 
probably in 1923. Other mono- 
graphs have been projected for 
the Intha, Taungyo, Taungtha, 
Lisaw, Lashi, Maru, Chin, Pa- 
laung, Wa and Salon races and 
groups. The Journal of the Burma Research Society, published quarterly in 
Rangoon, has also articles on some races and their languages. Amongst other 
books recently issued is the Revd. W. G. White’s Tht Sm Gypsies of Malaya 
(1922I which describes the Salon or Mawken race of the Mergui Archipelago, 
and in particular describes the taking of the census of the Salons in 1911. The 
method followed in 1921 was the same, but I am unable to say whether it was 
done more or less efficiently than in 191 1 under Mr. White, whose account in his 
book of the enumeration of 1911 is depressing. The total numbers enumerated 
in 1911 and 1921 are shown in the margin hereby. Mr. White states that owing 

to the bad work of his assistants the error in 
1911 was very large ; he considers 5,000 is a 
very conservative estimate for the Salon in 
1911 and contests energetically the suggestion 
that the Salon race is dying out. If, as is 
probable, Mr. White’s report is correct the 
figures of 1921 are also badly wrong. At next 
census either the enumeration of the Salon 
should be made correct or it should be given up entirely, as the use of 
a sea-going launch makes the work distinctly expensive for so small a class of 
people. 
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156. Chinese Races. — It was noted earlier in this chapter that only two 
Chinese race-classes were tabulated, namely Yunnamse and Other Chinese. For 
the two classes together the totals at four censuses are shown in Marginal Table 3. 

The increase in-the decade 1911-ai has not been 
so large as in the previous decade, but it has been 
quite large all the same. Of the increase shown in 
the census of 1911 about 18,791 was due to the 
extension of the racial classification to include the 
areas of Kokang and West Mangliin in the Northern 
Shan States ; but as the census of these areas in 
1911 was only by estimate and not by enumeration 
the precise figures are not very certain, while they 
p,. j j ■ yr it is not known how many 

wjre recorded in Kokpg and W^est Manglun apart from other parts of 
the Shan States in 1921. Chinese m areas of the estimated census of 1021 are 
not included m the figures given for t^^ ^3 estimating the 

racial classification for such areas was made ; as the new areas other than those 
of the estimated census into which the census was extended in 1921 have v«t 
few if any Chinese the figures for 1911 and 1921 are fairly comparable ^ 
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reliable estimate of the corresponding figures for 191 1 as in Marginal Stateb^ent 4 
in which the Mahomedan Yonnanese are, 
described by their common name pf 
Panthay. The figures in the table for 
Panthays are those given in the appendix 
to Imperial Table XIII of the census of 
1911 ; it is not known what part of them 
was due to actual enumeration and what 
part was an estimate for the Panthays in 
Kokang and West Mangliin ; in the census 
of 1921 very few were recorded in the whole 
of the Northern Shan States together. 

The small increase shown in Marginal 
Table 4 for Other Yiinnanese is due largely to a decrease in the Bhamo 
and Myitkyina districts which is shown by a decrease of 8,600 in the total 
Chinese there. Part of this decrease is probably due to differences of the 
method of enumeration. In 1921 the Chinese caravans in the Bhamo district 
were not enumerated in the non-synchronous areas wherever they were 
met, but were omitted until just before the date of the synchronous census ; 
then those departing from Bhamo town too late to leave Burma before the Census 
were enumerated before starting, and those arriving within such a time as showed 
they were already in Burm.a on census night were similarly enumerated after the 
census date. In 1911, some caravans were probably counted non-synchro- 

nously which had left Burma again before the , 

synchronous census took place ; and as it can hardly 6 , Chinese in Bhamo District. | 

be expected that the caravans always kept carefully 
the certificates of enumeration given them when they 
were enumerated, some uere probably counted twice. 

Even so the change in the relative figures for the 
sexes in Bhamo district is a mystery. 

For Chinese other than Ydnnanese the increase shown in Marginal Table 4 
is probably a fairly correct estimate. But five points must be noted, namely (i) 
the leadiness with which women of the indigenous races marr^ with Chinese; (a) 
the practice of bringing up the sons of such marriages as Chinese although the 
daughters are brought up as of their mother’s race ; (3) the tendency of tribes on 
the north-east frontier to be absorbed into the Chinese race ; (4) the heterogeneous 
racial character of the Chinese even in China where the Chinese race is the product 
of the absorption bv Tartar races of a large variety of peoples who formerly 
inhabited the various parts of the Empire ; (5) the various sources from which 
Chinese imiuigrants (other than Ydnnanese) have come to Burma, including all 
the ports of Malaya as well as those of China, The Chinese who come from 
Malaya are already of mixed races, and the further mingling of these with tbe 
indigenous races of Burma has the result that, in the words of the census repprf 
of 1911, it is impossible to conceive a more heterogeneous mixture than the 
Chinese of Burma. 

The term Baba or Bawa, said to be a corruption of a Malay word Wdw^ 
meaning a person of mixed race, has been used at some times to describe persons 
partly Chinese and partly of indigenous races of Burma. The corresponding 
Chinese term is said to be Shif~nt~tem. But in fact such people regard them- 
selves either as Chinese or as belonging to the pure race of the mother, and tTie 
description was not found for a single person in the enumeration schedules. * 
Having regard to the heterogeneous composition of the Chinese this practice 
seems to be more logical than the use of such a term as Baba. I am informed % 
a Chino- Burman that the word is merely the Hindustani word Baba meaning a chfld; 
that in the Straits Settlements it is applied without offence to Chinameti born and 
brought up there in contradistinction from those brought up in China, and that it is 
used by Chino- Bur mans of Rangoon to describe themselves in speech atid writing. 
But in Mergui the Chinese are said to be jealous of their description, and Very 
particular about their children being called Chinese. • 

An article in the Indian Review of June 1922 claimed to show that thcfre Was 
great danger to the national life of Burma in the Chinese immigration. It pointed 
out quite truly that in Lower Burma an important village which has not a Chbie^ 
grocer supplying its miscellaneous wants is a rare exception. The wtftdr 

See the instruction to enumerators in the second article of this chapter. 
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wondered whether it was politic to allow the rural trade of Burma to be mono- 
oolised by an alien race, and even suggested that in spite of the possible inter- 
national complications, it would soon be necessary to prohibit Chinese immigration. 

^ Marginal Table 6 shows the number of 

persons recorded at the last three censuses 
as born in China, the Straits Settlements or 
Malaya. Such persons enumerated in the 
Shan States and Karenni are omitted from 
the table because in those places questions of 
Yannanese caravans and of miscellaneous 
non-Chinese races are involved and the whole 
matterisona different footing. A few non- 
Chinese however are included. Figures of 
the magnitude of those in the Marginal fable 
5 and also of those of Marginal Table 3 for Oiker thtnese do not seem to give 
any ground for the apprehensions mentioned, especially in view of the commonly 
held opinion that a Chinese admixture improves the indigenous racial stock. 
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157. Indo-Burman Races. — Numbers are tabulated in Imperial Table 
XllI for three Indo-Bur man races, the Zerbadis, the Arakan-lMahomedans and 
the Arakan-Kaman, all these being associated as Race-group S for convenience. 
There is also a fourth recognised indo-Burman race, namely, the Kalb ; but for 
the reasons given in Article 161 below no figures have been tabulated for these. 
The next four articles give some short accounts of the four Indo-Burman races 
in turn. 

158. Zerbadis. — The description Zerbadi is applied to the offspring of 
marriages between Indian Mahoinedans and Burmese women. They wear Burmese 
dress and speak Burmese, but the first generation and often later generations are 
bilingual, talking the Hindustani of Burma besides Of recent years exception has 
been taken to tne name by some Zerbadis who desire to have the term Burma 
Moslem used in its place. The diificulty that there are other Moslems or 
Mahoroedans born in Burma of families which are to all intents and purposes 
settled permanently in Burma is an objection to this description which could be set 
aside if the term came into general use with a restricted meaning ; but for the 
purposes of the census Burma Aluslem could not be used as a substitute for Zerbadi 
because it would be impossible to include under it the Buddhists and Christians who 
are of the same mixed descent as the Mahoinedans and also describe themselves as 
Zerbadis. In this connection it is curious to note that in the tables of the census 
of 1891 the only Zerbadis shown were Buddhists and were 24 in number. The 
term Zerbadi was not used at all in the census report of 1881, and it appears in 
fact from its use in the census reports to have been a newish word about 1891. 

1 have been informed that the term is in common use in the Straits Settlements and 
is not thought offensive there ; whether it travelled from the Straits to Burma 
or the other way 1 do not know. The term Indo-Burman used in 1881 could not 
be used now as equivalent to Zerbadi as it is required for a group of races of 
which the Zerbadis are only one. After enquiry of some members of the race it 
appeared that there was difficulty in finding another suitable and well-understood 
name, and that many of the race took no objection to the terra Zerbadi, which 
accordingly, as no alternative could be found, is used in this report as the name 
of the people who have generally been so called in the past. 1 he term Burma 
Moslem is used for the name of People VI which includes only Mahomedan 
2^rbadis and Arakan- Mahoinedans. 

Some Zerbadi children adopt their father’s race as well as his religion ; some 
follow the mother and become Burmese. Of the 6,060 Mahomedan Burmese 
females recorded some were of course the wives of Indian Mahomedans ; some, 
like many of the 2,700 Mahomedan Burmese males, were probably really Zerbadis. 
Besides the Zeroaffis proper the term was applied in the census of 1901 to the 
Myedurace of the north of Shwebo who are descended from Mahomedans of 
Northern India who came to Burma in the time of King Alaungpaya (1752-1760) 
to offer their services as soldiers and were given lands in Shwebo and Vamhthin 
districts; at this census the Myedu have been separately tabulated and included 
amongst the Indian races, but the comparatively large number of Zerbadis in 
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Yam^thin district is probably due to the settlement. According to the census 
report of iQoi descendants of Mahomedans brought by the Burmese as prisoners 
of war from Arakan and Manipur were also commonly described as Zerbadis. 
The latter are probably the Kathb Mahomedans who for 1921 have been tabula- 
ted under the Meii'ei race of the Chin group and are the subject of a later article 
of this chapter ; it is not known how the former have been returned in the census 
of 192 1 nor how either were tabulated in 1901. 

The numbers of Zerbadis tabulated at successive censuses are shown in 
Marginal Table 7, but these numbers cannot be accepted forthwith. Only the 

34 Buddhists were tabulated in 

1891 when the term was first 
used. But there were 10,062 of 
Indo-Burman mixed races tabul- 
ated in 1881, of whom many 
must have been what would now 
be regarded as Mahomedan 
Zerbadis ; while over 20,000 
Zerbadis were recorded in 1901. 

It is clear therefore that there 
must have been some Maho- 
medan Zerbadis in 1 891 tabulated 
under other descriptions. 

Possibly the Mahomedan 
Burmese, nearly 7, 000 in number, 
who were tabulated in the census 

of that year, were Zerbadis ; but , r l j- • o • 

there is no certainty even about this, and the total of Zerbadis in 1891 is quite 
unknown. In 1901 no classification of the Zerbadis by religion was given. In 
1911 the Buddhists had greatly increased since 1891, but in 1921 their numbers 
are much less again (764 persons). It really impossible to say exactly what 
were the correct numbers of Zerbadis in any year. It is certain there has been 
an increase in those numbers ; but whether the variation in the tabulated numbers 
is a fair measure of that is another question. In the census report of 1911 it 
was remarked that the rapid increase shown by a comparison of the figures for 
1901 and 1911 in Marginal Table 7 was significant as indicating the extent to 
which intermarriage between the Burmese and Musalman races was proceeding. 
But it is probable that part of the increase of 1911 was due to a growing tendency 
on the part of Zerbadis to regard themselves as a distinct race. The growth of 
this racial consciousness has been shown in the formation of a Burma Moslem 
Society, and in the protest of that society against the election rules under which 
a Burma Moslem, born in Burma of a father also born in Burma, is regarded as 
an Indian if his father’s father had a domicile in India but outside Burma at the 
time of his father’s birth, and as a Burraan if that grandfather was born in Burma, 
In the census of 1921 the practice of recording race instead of the Mahomedan 
tribal designations has also helped probably in securing a more complete record 
of the Zerbadis. It was natural for a Zerbadi to describe himself in earlier 
censuses as Sheikh, Saiyad, etc., according to the tribe to which his father or 
earlier progenitor had belonged, because he would regard that as true as well as 
his Zerbadi description ; but he would be more likely to return Zerbadi when the 
alternative was such a race-name as Bengali or Chulia. Still the remarks on 
Burmese Mahomedans earlier in this article suggest that the numbers of Zerbadis 
even for 1921 are not quite complete. 

159. Arakan- Mahomedans. —The Arakan-Mahomedans are practically 
confined to the Akyab district and are properly the descendants of Arakanese 
women who have married Chittagonian Mahomedans. It is said that the 
descendants of a Chittagonian who has permanently settled in Akyab district 
always refuse to be called Chittagonians and desire to be called Arakan-Mahb- 
medans ; but as permanent settlement seems to imply marriage to an Arakanese 
woman this is quite in accordance with the description given. Although so 
closely connected with Chit agonians racially the Arakan-Maho nedans do not 
associate with them at all ; they consequently marry almost solely among them- 
selves and have become recognised locally as a distinct race. Ihe .\rakanese 
Buddhists in Akyab asked the Deputy Commissioner there not to let the Arakan- 
Jdahopedans be included under Aral^mse in the census.. The instruction issued 
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to onunierators with reference to Arakan-Mahottiedans was that this race-name 
(in Burmese Yaknng-kala) should be recorded for those Mahomedans who ^re 
domiciled in Burma and had adopted a certain mode of dress which is neither 
Arakanese nor Indian and who call themselves and are generally called by others 
Yakning-kaia. 

The number of Arakan-Mahomedans tabulated in 1921 was nearly 24,000. 
The numbers tabulated at previous census as Mahomedan Arakanese have been 

as in Marginal Table 8. Such differences of 
numbers as are shown here indicate enumeration 
of the Arakan-Mahomedans at previous censuses 
under other descriptions ; in the census tables of 
1901 it is impossible to identify them. Probably 
they have been entered as Sheikh or possibly 
under Ocher Mfthomedan Tribes in all the three 
earlier censuses mentioned in the table. The 
defect of females is possibly due to some women 
who marry Indian Mahomedans describing themselves as of the same race as their 
husbands. 

160. Arakan-Kamans — The Arakan-Kamans are generally known simply 
as Kamans, but Arakan has been prefixed in this census to prevent confusion of 
their name with that of the Khaman race of the Mishmi Group which is found 
in the Putao district and is called the Khaman-Mishmi race for distinction. 
Previously no separate record of the Arakan-Kamans has been made. They 
are the descendants of the followers of Shah Shuja, son of Aurungzebe, who fted 
to Arakan in 1660 A.D. after the failure of his attempt to seize the Moghul throne. 
After the death of Shah Shuja they were formed into a royal bodyguard of 
archers, and hence received their name. Their features are Indian, but their 
language dress and manners are Arakanese. They are still located in the Akyab 
and Kyaukpyu districts, 4 males in Sandoway being the only ones enumerated 
outside those districts. Of a total of 1,054 males and 1,126 females, all are Maho- 
medans except 10 males and 7 females who are Buddhists. The Arakan-Kamans 
are not included in People VI as Burma Moslems ; the Buddhists are in People I 
with the Burma Group and the Mahomedans in People VI 1 w'wh' Other Maho- 
medans born in Burma. 

161. Kald --The Burmese term Kale formerly meant merely Hindu, and 
this is the meaning given for it in Stevenson’s Burmese- English dictionary ; 
probably it meant a Tamil Hindu, but as these were formerly much the most 
numerous kind of Hindu in Burma there was not enough difficulty to interfere 
with the ordinary use of the word. Kale is used now to describe a class of persons 
who are descended from marriages of early Tamil immigrants with Burmese 
women, and have adopted Buddhism and the Burmese language, and regard them- 
selves as a definite community amongst the Burmese Buddhists and as differing 
only very little from the main bulk of that class, to whom they often bear a close 
physical resemblance. In a law-suit relating to an inheritance in a family of this 
class a few years ago however it was decided that neither Buddhist nor Hindu law 
applied to them ; and there are some religious practices which would probably 
not be regarded as permissible by most pure Burmese Buddhists. The number 
of Kal^ of this kind is very small ; a leading member of the community estimated 
that there might be 200 in Rangoon and a few more in other parts ; he was not 
prepared to estimate the total number but thought 400 might be near the mark 
for the total in the whole province including Rangoon. The enumeration 
schedules were examined for some people in Rangoon known to be Kal6, and it 
was found they had all been recorded as Burmese Buddhists in accordance with 
the view they ordinarily take of themselves, and with the instruction to enumera^ 
tors which is given in the second article of this chapter. On the other hand, it 
was found in the tabulation-office, that for nearly all the people described in the 
enumeration record as Kale by race the religion was given as Hinduism and the 

Tamil, Chetty or Hindu {sic). Most of these are probably pure 
Tamils and the others the offspring of Hindu fathers and Burmese mothers, who, 
as they have fclaimed to be Hindus, must be regarded as belonging to their fathePs 
rac^ which would generally be the Tamil race. Hindu Kali are therefore the 
product of an iffiosyncrasy of some enumerators who used the term Kali in its 
Old meaning. The total number of them is small ; Insein district for instance 
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showed 6i, hot Henzada only 6 ; and noany districts showed none. All Kal^ 
therefore who gave Hinduis'm as their religion have been tabulated as Tamils and 
so too for a few described as Animists. Thus the people who returned them- 
selves as Kale were not Ka’b according to the present meaning of that word, 
while those who were Kalb returned themselves as Burmese Buddhists ; conse- 
quently no Kalb are shown in Imperial Table XIII. 

162. Europeans and Anglo-Indians. — Owing to the mixture of the ideas 
of nationality and race which it involves, a precise definition of European is some- 
what difficult to find. For this census the definition is the list of classes tabulated 
as such in Part I of Imperial Table XVI, including those who are regarded as 
Americans in the United States as well as those who are counted as natives in the 
several countries of Europe other than Turkey. Enumerators however were not 
expected to know what was included in the term European ; the instructions repro- 
duced in the second article of this chapter show that they were required to 
record more specific descriptions like English, Scotch, French, The term Anglo- 
Indian also presents difficulties because it is used in different senses even 
officially. For instance, persons who are Anglo-Indians according to the ordinary 
usage of the word may have been (at the time of the census) European British 
subjects for the Criminal Procedure Code, and some are Europeans according 
to the recently introduced election-rules of Burma; while under these same rules 
some of pure European descent are Anglo-Indians. For the purposes of the 
census an Anglo-Indian was defined as a person who is partly of European and 
partly of Burmese or Indian descent, the term Burmese here being used to include 
all the indigenous races of Burma. 

Fortunately at the time of the census the electoral definitions of European, 
and Anglo-Indian had not yet been promulgated ; but there is no doubt that 
other special definitions such as that of European British Subject which were in 
force had an influence on the returns and caused some to describe themselves as 
European who should have been described as Anglo-Indian. It is as much in 
this way as in any other that the misdescriptions of these two classes of races in 
all censuses have been so numerous that it has been held that only the combined 
total of the two could be accepted with any confidence. As on this occasion 
it was particularly desired to obtain reliable figures for the part played by 
these races in the economic life qf the province, so far as that could be shown by 
the tables of occupations, the records for them were scrutinised with care, and an 
exception was made to the otherwise universal rule of the census that the actual 
enumeration-record should be accepted. Really it w^as not an exception because 
even that rule requires that self-contradictory records shall always be modified 
according to the probabilities of the case. For instance, except in hill stations 
and a few large towns English children above the age of seven or eigh^are rare ; 
in Burma English males above age twenty without an occupation and dependent 
on others are rare ; a Presbyterian born in India or Burma and having a lowly paid 
occupation and declaring himself to be English (not Scotch) is more likely to be 
an Anglo-Indian ; a person described as English but bom thirty years ago in such 
a place as Myaungmya (in which few Europeans live) and showing for occupation 
“ Clerk, teacher, etc., ” is more likely to be Anglo-Indian, because the c«ily European 
mother he could have had in Myaungmya thirty years ago w’ould be the wife of a 
Eleputy Commissioner or similarly placed officer, and the children of such parents 
would be likely to have a more definite profession than that stated. Sometimes 
even the record of language offered evidence. Such considerations could deter- 
mine many cases. There is of course an element of risk sometimes that an 
exceptional case has been met ; but the residual error is certainly reduced if the 
actual record in all doubtful cases is allow’ed to stand and if proper precautions 
are taken about persons enumerated in hill-stations where Europeans settle or go 
to school. In most districts too the numbers concerned are comparatively small ; 
asd although the enumeration-books could not be searched, it was possible to 
collect the slips by households by examining their serial numbers and by compav- 
the- occupations of workers with those of dependents. It was thus^ossiWe 
to identify the parents of some Anglo-Indians recorded as Eur(.peans. The 
number of dips in which the entry was modified was after all not very large ; 
no actual account was kept but the numbers may have been about five hundred. 
It was not possible to rec^nise cases in which pure Indians had been recorded as 
Anglo-Inffians, but these are probably not numerous iir comparison with the whole 
body of Anglo-Indians ; and it can probably be accepted that such Indians sfjx 
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Anglo-Indians by culture and tend to be absorbed amongst Anglo-Indians, so that 
the error in any case is not particularly serious. 

Similarly slips showing French race with a birthplace outside France were 
examined for the credibility of the particular combination of records they showed. 
For slips showing Pcriugtiese race the rule followed was that domestic servants and 
ships’ stewards were treated as Goanese while for the remainder the following 
rules were observed,: (i) speakers of English or Burmese were treated as Angled 
Indians ; (ii) speakers of Kanarese or Goanese were treated as Goanese ; (iiii 
speakers of Portuguese were treated as Portuguese if born in Portugal or'Cape 
Verde, while those born in -Goa or other parts of India were marked for classifica- 
tion as Goa-Portuguese, which accordingly appears as a race-name in class Z in 
Imperial Table XIII. 

All these rules were conservatively applied, and it is probable that while 
some errors still persist, and a few new ones have been introduced, the net result 
is distinctly more accurate than the uncriticised record. The numbers of 
Europeans and of Anglo-Indians as shown in Imperial Table XVI are reproduced 

in Marginal Table 9 with corresponding figures 
for the census of 1911 ; the smaller discrepancy 
between males and females for Anglo-Indians 
indicates a probability of increased accuracy 
of the figures, and the same is a fair inference 
from the closer approximation of the numbers 
of Europeans to the numbers bom in Europe, 
America, Cape Colony, Australia and New 
Zealand which are given at the foot of the table. 
The implication of the figures in the table is 
that the number of persons tabulated as 
Europeans born in India has diminished from 
roughly 1,500 for each sex to about 600 males 
and 400 females ; the discrepancy between 600 
and 400 is not excessive because numbers of 
European males of India migrate temporarily to 


9. Europeans and Anglo-Iudians^ 


Race, 

1922. 

i ■= 

■11. 

1 Males. 

Femalea.f Males. 

1 

[Females' 

J - i 

European 
and allied j 
races. 

i 

! 6c 5 

2,201 

i 

1 8,904 

1 

' ».9a4 

1 i 

j 1 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

8.458 

8,250 

6,039 

1 5,«6;| 

L ! 

i 

Persons 
bom in 
Europe, etc 1 

5.5 ‘8 

1.795 

1 

7,476 

1 

1 

I 

; - i 

i 

1 


1 he decline m the number of persons born in Europe has already been 


Burma, 
discussed in Chapter III 


163. Hindu Castes and Mahomedan Tribes.— At the census of 1881 
in Burma no attempt was made to record Hindu castes or Mahomedan tribes • 
it was thought impossible to do this with Burmese enumerators. In 1891 a 
record was attempted, but the superintendent of that census considered the 
record to be of very doubtful value, and thought such a record should not be made 
again. In i^i, however, the record was made because it was thought that 
uniformity with the census in India must be maintained ; but the superintendent 
ot that census gave a warning that the figures were quite unreliable 

A record of caste was made again at the census of 191 1 ; and the comment 
ot the superintendent of that census w^as as follows : — 

obtained after two doubtful transliteration.s of an extremely 

doubtful set of origma statements . . . In omsidering these figures I can o”v reS 

the warnings of several generations of Census Superintendents in Burma. The SLra^ce 
of the fundamental conception of caste is so great, and the possiblities of error in the 
original statement, in the enumeration record, and in the processes of transliteration and 

records in the censuses for Mahomedan tribes have not received such 
severe condemnation as those for Hindu castes, but in fact they have been little 

SakYd 79 per cent, were tabulated as Sheik, 3 per cent as 

Saiyad, and 4 per cent as "Tribe not retiirnpd ” wbiu ti, F^r cent as 

tabulated as Afghan, Egyptian, Malay, Moph Turk etc somrof'Uich 

descriptions are more national than tribal or racial In init'’tb» 1 ^ 1 “ 

tabulated were Sheik, Saiyad Pathan Malar * b d- 

unspecified Musulman tribel,’ 56 per cem goin^nnd.r tb 

under the last description whmh^ as a iMttpf of 

persons for whom the description given was only MusaL 

dent of the census of ,901 did nof offer much critid^m^hi’ superinten- 

snpenntepdent of .9., thought it was doubtful if It relE could t 
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placed on the figures for the separate Musalman tribes than on those for the 
separate Hindu castes. The census report of 1921 for Madras also states that 
Chulias promote themselves in considerable numbers even in Madras to member- 
ship of the Sheik and other tribes ; they would naturally do this even more in 
Burma where there would be so much less’check upon them by jealous aquaint- 
ances. 

Under these conditions it seemed proper in 192 r to avoid spending money on 
the tabulation of Hindu castes. I accordingly asked permission to omit all 
records of these matters and to substitute the quasi-national classification which 
has actually been used in Imperial Table XIII. The Census Commissioner 
consented on condition that the Local Government agreed, and the Local 
Government approved the proposal. Accordingly the instructions to enumerators 
directed them to omit all record of caste ; and lists of the classes of Indians 
likely to be met were given to all supervisors to enable them to instruct enumerators 
and check the record. 

The classification adopted recognises such distinctions as that between 
Bengalis, Hindustanis, Oriyas, Tamils and Telugus which are important to 
Burma but ignores, the subdivision of these by castes, and, still more important, 
refrains from mingling people of all these kinds under a single caste-name, ■ In • 
India such a classification would possibly be nearly nonsense, at any. rate in the 
eyes of those w'ho attach most value to the caste-system. But the classification 
is not offered as a model for India ; it is offered only as a tentative effort at some- 
thing more useful in Burma than an entirely fictitious record of caste. It cannot 
be hoped that even for Burma the classification is impregnable against attack ; a 
great deal of investigation had to be done to learn something about the various 
races, and this was complicated by the difficulty that, while few in Burma really 
know much about these matters, the Census Superintendents in India were not 
acquainted with some of the names used in Burma, or found them used in 
different senses. Some classes are included which seem to be overlapped by 
other classes, e.g.^ the Kumauni who are people from the three districts of Almora, 
Naini Tal and Garhwal in the Kumaun division of the United Provinces ; I have 
not discovered the relationship of these to the Garhwali who are separately 
tabulated, but some who know them say they are distinct. Others however 
suggested that Garhwali and Dogra should both be included under Punjabi. 
Similarly some have suggested that Komati should be included under Mahratta, 
and both Kachchhi and Surati under Gujarati j while others say that all Malabari 
Mahomedans are Moplas and should be transferred to the corresponding entry. 
For all these cases Imperial Table XIII gives separate figures which can be 
combined as appropriate ; this seems better than compounding figures on 
uncertain information. Similarly some would perhaps contend that the Chitta- 
gonians should have been included in Bengalis. But anyone who desires can 
compound the separate figures given and others may prefer to have them 
separate ; there is, I believe, sufficient difference to justify the separate tabulation. 

Amongst the classes which caused difficulty were the Coringhi Mahomedans. 
According to the Superintendent of the Madras 
Census all described as Coringhis should be regarded 
as Telugus. But some others to whom reference 
was made were of opinion that there are no 
Mahomedan Telugus, and that Coringhi Mahome- 
dans were really Nursapuri or Deccani Mahomedans. 

Unfortunately it was too late then to examine the 
record of their language ; in Imperial Table XIII 
therefore the Coringhi Mahomedans have been 
tabulated as Telugus, but they have been entered separately so that correction 
can be made if desired. The record of their birth-places was as shown in 
Marginal Table i o. Rohillas do not appear in the table as they are a branch of a 
Pathan race and included under Hindustani Mahomedans. Chulias are not known 
as such in Madras but as Lubbai, Marakhayar or Ravuthar ; they are said to be 
descendants of Hindus converted to Mahoraedanisra in the time of Hyder Ali, 
and they speak Tamil. Madras- Mahomedans are an Urdu-speaking race 
descended from a mixture of Pathans, Afghans and Moguls which are all 
Mahomedan races ; they do not intermarry with Tamils or Chulias. The Moplas 
have become known by this name in Burma on account of their recent rebellion, 
but hitherto they have more generally been known in Burma by the term Kaka 
which is not- known in Madras ; they are descendants of marriages of 
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10 . ffrtb-pIaccB oC Coringhi Mahomedanr 

BIrtb-flace. 

Males. 

Females. 

In Burma 

r,6SO 

37 * 

Elsewhere 

397 

446 

Total 

2,047 

818 
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Arab sailors centuries ago with the women of the Malabar coast, and their 
language is Malayalam. The term Chetty in Madras means strictly a shopkeeper 
and is used for the keeper of a petty shop as well as for a large dealer ; it seems 
to havg acquired something of the same meaning with regard to money-lending 
as the term bania has in other parts of India, but it is nowhere restricted in 
Madras as in Burma to the Natukottai Chetty bankers. As the chetty is really 
a Tamil engaged in the particular trade of money-lending, he has been tabulated 
as a Tamil. The Surati are Mahoraedans said to be known in India as Suni 
Vorah. The Punjabi Sikhs are included under Punjabis. The Wethali of 
Myitkyina District are Assamese and have been tabulated as such. There are 
also in Myitkyina district many descendants of Shans or Kachins by Assamese 
women who were captured in raids by those races upon Assam ; constant inter- 
marriage has submerged the Assamese strain and these returned themselves as 
Shans or Kachins according to the race to which they principally belong and 
whose customs and language they have adopted. The Myedu are the descendants 
of Mahomedans of Indian descent who were born and bred in certain Indian 
colonies in Shwebo. The Manipuris shown in previous censuses have disap. 
peared from Imperial Table XIII ; a discussion of them will be found in Article 
. 169. 

164. Indians in Z92X. — The term Indian is used in this census to include all 

who described them- 
selves as belonging to 
one of the forty races 
tabulated in Group X 
in Imperial Table 
XIII, or who, having 
failed to define their 
race clearly, appear- 
ed from other parts 
of their record to 
belong to one of 
those races and were 
accordingly tabulated 
as " Indians of un- 
specified race.” As 
in the cases of Anglo- 
Indians and Euro- 
peans this is different from the definition adopted in the electoral rules. The total 
number of Indians recorded was 653,980 males and 233,097 females, amounting 
to nearly 10 and nearly 4 per cent of the total males and females respectively in 
the province and nearly 7 per cent of the total population. (More precisely these 
percentages may be given as 9 7, 3-6, and 67 respectively.) Although forty 
"races ” are included, the majority of the Indians belong to one or other of six of 
these as is shown in MarginaT Table ii. 

The distribution of the Indian population by religion is shown in Marginal 

Table 12. The Hindus and Ani- 
mists ought really to be taken 
together, as it is so much a 
matter of chance for many of the 
uneducated Indians whether a 
Burmese enumerator records 
them as of the one or the other of 
these religions. The Mahomedan 
females exceed Hindu and Ani- 
mist females together by about 
1 2 per cent and are about one- 
half the total Indian females ; 
but Hindu males exceed the 
Mahomedan males by about 50 
per cent. A somewhat different 
Mpect IS i^yen to the proportions of Hindus and Mahomedans if the districts of 
Arakan Division are excluded as in the next article. No other kind of Indian 
compares with the Hindus and Mahomedans in number ; the Christians who 
come next have only about a per cent of all Indian males, 4 per cent of the 


U. Indians In Banna clastlfled bjr religion. 

Kenglon. 

Pertont. { Main. 

FemaJee. 

Hindu 

Animist 

Sikh 

Ary* 

Brahiao 

1 Mxhomedan ... 

Buddhist 

Christian 

Others 

Total 

477 , 53 * 

6 ^J 5 

4.843 

•70 

448 

366P71 

7,155 

32 , 6 os 

*, 53 * 

374 , 5*4 

5.005 

3,704 

190 

353 

349,600 

S,8t* 

* 3,674 

1,106 

103,007 

1,430 

1.139 

80 

93 

116,671 

1,333 

8.9*8 

426 

887,077 

653,980 

* 33,097 
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Race. 

(1) 

AU Religion,. 

Hindus and Aolmists. 

Mahomedans. 

Male,. 

(8) 

Females. 

(8) 

Males. 

(4) 

Females. 

(5) 

Males. 

(8) 

Females. 

(7) 

All Indian Races 

653,980 

333,097 

379.5*9 

104*438 

349/Soo 

116,671 

Beni^ali 

60,117 

17,871 

13,172 

3,003 

46,651 

14,633 

Chktagonian 

129,854 

76,534 

5,110 

386 

122,873 

75,683 

Hindnstani ... 

107,557 

36,020 

8*48* 

19.657 

33,400 

5,984 

OriyB •*« 

49,993 

3,482 

48,017 

1,973 

853 

313 

Tamil 

100,315 

51,749 

68,19a 

36,761 

>1,3*8 

7,196 ' 

Telngu 

Other Indian 

139,566 

t8,63i 

**5,413 

*7.095 

3,047 

818 1 

1 

Races 

76,578 

39,830 

38,143 

, 15,654 

1 

3»,449 

i*,i 47 j 
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females and 2*5 per cent of the total for both sfexes ; the numbers of other rdi- 
gions are much smaller still and altogether make up only t’S cent of the 
whole. Including Indian Animists under Hindus, as will be done throughout the 
remainder of this chapter, the Hindus and Mahomedans together make up 850,827 
or nearly 96 per cent of all Indians in the province. 

The distribution of Indians by natural divisions is given in Marginal Table 13, 
where is shown their 
concentration in the 
Delta, Coast and Centre 
subdivisions of Burman 
division which together 
include 95 per cent of 
the total. In Delta sub- 
division 10 per cent of 
the population is 
Indian ; but of this 10 
no less than 4 5 is due 
to the inclusion of Ran- 
goon which alone con- 
tains 189,334 Indians, 

or 21 per cent of the .... • , ■ u 

total in the province. So too in Coast subdivision in which one-sixth or 17 per 
cent of the population is Indian. Akyab District, in which the conditions are 
special, includes 201,388 Indians or 23 per cent of all the Indians of the province 
and accounts for no less than 12*5 of that 17 per cent; while Amherst account 
for another 2 '5 of the remainder leaving only 2 per cent for the rest of the sub- 


IS, Indian* in Natural Diridona. 

Natural DlTitlon. 

Penon*. 

Males. 

Female*. 

( 

Percentage of 
total popolation 
which is Indian^ 

Percental of 
total Inman* of 
ptoiince* 

Pravince ... 

887,077 

651,980 

» 33 P 97 

7 

TOO 

Bur. nan 

866,399 

637*+53 

338,846 

8 

98 

Dtlta ... 


385 

zo6,i8g 

MO 

ss 

Coast ... 

260^81 

164,406 

95,915 

n 

»9 

Centre ... 

9 o/>iZ 

69 A 3 S 

20^78 

2 

MO 

North ... 

24^08 

18,004 

6,204 

4 

3 

Chin 

3,691 

1.897 

794 

a 

I 

Salween ... 

1,338 

I,IIO 

ai8 

I 

1 « 

I Shan 

16,759 

t 3 * 5 «o 

3*339 

1 
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14. Indians In Districts. (Nearest whole thousands In eoWninn t. 


diviaon to contribute. 1 i • • 1 

This concentration of the Indians is brought out still more clearly in Marginal 

Table 14. In all the 
districts not shown in 
that table the proportion 
of Indians in the popula- 
tion is smaller than in 
those shown. The latter 
can easily be picked out 
on any of the maps m 
the introduction to this 
report. They include 
all the districts lining 
the sljore of the Gulf of 
Martaban and have an 
ofiF-shoot from Rangoon 
to the adjacent district 
of Insein and a continua- 
tion along the railway to 
Toungoo ; Akyab and 
Mandalay are then 
added as isolated dis- 
tricts, the former being 
another littoral district 


District. 

Penon*. 

Males. 

Femnit*. 

Percentage o( 
total popnlatlon 
.wlilcit It Indian. 

Percentage of 
total Indnns ai 
U>e piailncc. 

Rangoon ... 

(89 

.55 

35 

55 

31 

Akyab 

SOI 

119 

83 

35 

»3 

Amherst ... 

41 

30 

11 

10 

5 

Mandalay ... 

30 

33 

7 

8 

3 

Hanthawaddy 

63 

47 

*5 

17 

7 

Pvap6n 

Myaungmya 

35 

30 

•9 

17 

5 

3 

9 

5 

3 

3 

Bassein 

33 

19 

3 

4 


Insein 

3 * 

»4 

8 

II 

4 

Pegu 

50 

35 

16 

11 

f 6 

Toungoo — 

35 

18 


7 

3 

Thatdn 

30 

33 

8 

0 

3 

All others ... 

*59 

155 

33 

% 

18 

Total ... 

887 

654 

333 

7 

zoo 


Myaungmya 


matter of fact though it 


.. _ District as 

appears on the map as a littoral district is not really such, becau^ 
pSt of its coast has no population save in a few isolated fishing settle^nts, 
behind which is a wide belt of tidal jungle separating the coast completely from the 
populated area of the district ; Myaungmp is thus for practical purposes an inl^ 
delta district. In That6n District too the Indians are chiefly an e^ensi^ from 
the Amherst colony into the Paung township in the south and ^ 

Kyaikto township in the north. The districts of the table ap^ r J , 
Mandalay are thus best described as radiating from the ports , 

Moulmein and continued along the lines of communication by nv g 

to Bassein and by rail to Toungoo. The distrjcts se eoted for the spec^ sUhv 
tics of Indians in Imperial Tables XIB and XIV include also V^nbthin besjto 
the districts of Marginal Table 141 but that ihstrict has slightly less numbers 
than some others, and was included because its Indian population, which is chi^ 
in the southern portion, is a further continuation along the railway line of th« 

Toungoo colony. 
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Rangoon naturally attracts all immigrants as the capital, the ordinary port 
of arrival and the industrial centre of the province- More than half its total popula- 
tion and approximately two-thirds of its males and one-third of its females are 
Indians ; but still, as was pointed out in Chapter II, the Burmese females exceed 
the Indian and make up one-half of the total. 

Amherst owes much of its large number of Indians to the former history of 
Moulmein as the principal port ; a large Indian colony having once been started 
has grown and spread beyond the town, 

Mandalay district includes numbers of Indians in the railway centre of 
Myitng^ as well as in Mandalay City and Maymyo where the cantonments make 
a considerable contribution to the district total. 

Akyab is a special case because of its contiguity to India, the ease with which 
the boundary is crossed, and the special local conditions of a seasonal immigration 
which leads to the presence on the date of the census of a number of Indians who 
will return shortly after to India, Actually of the 201 thousand Indians shown in 
Marginal Table 14 for Akyab 78 thousand males and 76 thousand females were 
born in the district ; the phenomenon is as mucn an annextion of part of India by 
Burma as an invasion of Akyab by Indians. About 90,000 of the Indians of the 
district were enumerated in Maungdaw township which is separated from the rest 
of the district by hills and jungle that form a much more effective barrier to daily 
intercourse than the Naaf River which separates it from Chittagong. Another 
45,000 were in the adjacent township of Buthidauug just over those hills and 20,000 
more in Kyauktaw which is no great journey further on. Adding to these a purely 
adventitious Indian population of 13,000 in Akyab town, four-fifths of the Indians 
in the district are accounted for. Outside Akyab town, in the townships remote 
from the Naaf River, the percentage of Indians is small ; even with Mahomedan 
Arakanese included the Hindus and Mahomedans together make up only 4 per 
cent of the population in Ponnagyun township and 10 per cent in Pauktaw, while 
in the adjacent district of Kyaukpyu they form less than 2 per cent. The propor- 
tion of Indians dies off very rapidly in fact as the distance from the Naaf River 
increases. The seasonal immigration to which reference was made a bove is an 
immigration of Chittagonians to reap the nce-harvest of the district and work the 
rice-mills and port of Akyab town. The number of these immigrants varies from 
year to year according to the conditions in Chittagong, increasing if the agri- 
cultural conditions there are unfavourable. In February and March these 
immigrants return home, and by the middle of March most have returned although 
a certain number stay on somewhat longer, chiefly in the port of Akyab. As the 
date of the census varies by a few days it happens that the number of these 
immigrants included in any census is an accident ; no arguments can be based 
therefore on variations in the enumerated Indian population of Akyab District. 
The census of 1921 being on the i8th March was later in the year than either 
that of the ist March 1901 or that of the loth March 191 1 and consequently 
included comparatively few of such adventitious Indian population; 13,000 were 
reckoned as such m Akyab town, but practically all the Indians enumerated 
outside the town were normal population — as indeed is implied by the indication 
already given that three-quarters of them were born in the district. But the 
census of 19 1 1 and still more that of 1901 included considerable numbers of 
temporary immigrants in the figures for Akyab District. 

165. Near and Distant Districts. — It was shown in Marginal Table 11 
of Chapter III that the aspect of immigration from India was changed if the four 
districts of the Arakan Division Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Sandoway and the Hill 
District of Arakan— and two other districts touching India along a comparatively 
easily crossed land-frontier — the Chin Hills and the Upper Chindwin — were 
marked off and separate totals compiled for the remainder of Burma. This will 
frequently be the case again in the study of the statistics of Indians, The parti- 
cular circumstances of Akyab district have been recounted in the preceding 
article. That district dominates the statistics of the group specially mentioned 
above, and in some cases is the only one of the group for which the statistics are 
large. enough to demand special consideration ; but it is convenient, and will never 
cause any difficulty, to associate uniformly the six districts mentioned. As the 
determining factor in this special treatment is the proximity of the six districts to 
f be styled the Near Distrtcis vihWe the re.Tiainder of the province 
i^II be repre^nted by the term Distant Districts. The distant districts thus form 
that part of Burma m which, as they can only reach it by sea, casual or very short 
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term immigration of Indians is small. For convenience of comparison 
with figures obtained in succeeding 
articles, the total populations of 
the near and distant districts at 
three censuses are given in 
Marginal Table 15. In all three 
years, — 1901, 1911 and 1921 — the 
near districts contained roughly 
one-tenth as many people of each 
sex as the distant districts, and so 
had about one-eleventh of the whole 
population of the province. The 
figures for Indians given in Marginal 
. Tables 1 1 and 1 2 are divided 
between the near and distant districts 
in Marginal Table 16. For the corresponding figures of 19 ii and 1901 Marginal 
Tafiles 22 and 23 below and the article 
which includes them should be consulted. 

In 1921, as Marginal Table i6shows, the 
Chittagonians were the most numerous 
Indian race in the province because of their 
strength in the near districts ; that is due 
to their number in Akyab district which 
is so little separated from their own 
district of Chittagong, In the distant 
districts the most numerous races are the 
Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani which 
together make up nearly two-thirds of all 
the Indians, and together with the Oriya, 

Bengali and Chittagonian races make up 
six-sevenths of them. The precise 
figures for the proportions of Hindus and 
Mahomedans of each race in the distant 
districts can be extracted from Imperial 
Table XIII ; but for all races except the 
Bengalis and Chittagonians the numbers 
will differ so little from those for the 
whole province in Marginal Table 1 1, that 
the latter can be taken as a rough approximation. Marginal Table 24 below 
also gives some statistics for females of the most numerous races, 

166, Immigrant and Indigenous Indians.— Marginal Table 17 shows 
the relative numbers (taken from 
Imperial Table XI II) of Indians of 
certain religions who were born in 
Burma or outside Burma, Christian 
and Buddhist Indians and 1,532 
Indians of other religions are excluded 
from the table because separate 
records of them by birthplace have not 
been kept ; but as the total exclusion 
amounts only to a little over 2 1 ,000 
persons, or 2‘5 per cent of the whole, 
this defect is not serious. The table 
shows that only about 300,000 or 
something over one-third of the 
Indians enumerated were born in 
Burma ; all the rest were immigrants. 

Three hundred thousand is about 2 ’3 
percent of the 13*2 millions which form the whole population of the province. 
Immigrant Indians are nearly twice as numerous as the indigenous, but this is 
due entirely to a large preponderance of males ; im.nigrant females are only four- 
sevenths as numerous as the indigerous. - These results are greatly affected how- 
ever by Jthe inclusion of the figures of Akyab district. If, following the uniform 
system’proposed in the preceding article, separate figures are compiled for the 


17 * Birthplace* of Indians of certain religions in the whole profince. 
(Nearest whole tbonsand,) 


Religion. 

Persons, 

Bom in Burma. 

Bom ootside Bnrma 

Males, 

Females. 

MaleSk 

Female^ 

Hindu 

Animist, 

484 

51 

42 

00 

1 

69 

Sikh, 

Arya or 
Brahmo. 

6 

1 

... 

4 

1 

Mahome- 

dan. 

366 

‘03 

99 

146 


Total ... 

856 

155 

14* 

478 

80 


36 . Indians in Near and Distant Districts. 1 

(Nearest whole thonsand.) 


Race or Religion, 

Total. 

Near 

Districts^ 

Distant 

Districts. 

Total 

887 

212* 

675 * 

Bengali 

78 

39 

49 

Chittagonia ... 

306 

167 

39 

Hindustanin ... 

134 

6 

127 

Oriya 

52 

. 

50 

Tamil 

» 5 « 

t 

15 * 

Telugu 

158 

I 

*57 

Others 

106 

6 

100 

Hindu 

Animist 

}484 

31 

463 

Mahomedan ... 

366 

189 

178 

Christian 

23 

33 

Others 

'* 

3 



* Details below fail to make up these numbers owing to 
omissions of parts of thousands. 


IS. Population of Near and Distant Districts. 



CcMul. 

Total Population. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females, 

Near 

( * 9*1 

1,306,206 

620,781 

5854*5 

Districts 

I *9»* 

1,130,074 

586,628 

543.446 


(.1901 

1.003.84* 

5*5,906 

477*936 

Distant 

( * 9 ** 

I2/>oe;.986 

6,136,188 

5*869.798 

Districts 

4 * 9 ** 

10,985,143 

5.596.866 

5,388,377 


tlQOI 

9486,783 

4 j 8 i 6 ,i *7 

4,670,65s 
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1 16 . Birthplaces tf Indian^ of certains religions in distant districts. 

1 (Nearest whole thonsand,) 

1 



Bom in Barma. 

1 Born outside Burma 

Religion. 

Persons. 





Mates. 

Females 

Males. 

. Females. 

i 



Hindu 

Aniraiit. 

463 

50 

i 

31a 

61 

ft* ^ 

0 e 

..al 

s 

... 

I 

... 

4 

I 

Mahome- 

dan. 

1 

1 

178 

as 

•3 

118 

11 

Total 1 

64 ^ 

76 

65 

433 

73 


distant districts, the totals are as ‘shown in Marginal Table i8. The total 

immigrant outnumber the total 
indigenous Indians in both sexes ; 
the immigrant males are nearly six 
times as numerous as the indigenous. 
The change from Mar^nal Table 17 
is most marked for the indigenous 
Mahomedans, who, instead of being 
twice as numerous as the indigenous 
Hindus, are now only half as numer- 
ous. For the total of the religions of 
Marginal Table 18, which include 
nearly 96 per cent of all the Indians 
of the distant districts, the indigenous 
Indians number only 140 thousand 
which amounts to just under ra per 
cent of the total population of those 
. . _ districts. 

Wfr Variations in the number of Indians.— In previous censuses the 

numbers of Indians. . 
were not tabulated. 
Numbers were 
given of course for 
the Hindu and 
Mahomedan and 
other religions ; but 
they include others 
than Indians, and 
the numbers of 
Indians at previous 
censuses must be 
built up by modify- 
ing the figures 
given for each 
religion so as to 
allow for non- 
Indians. For com- 

Indian Hindus and Animwtl a companson with those censuses the numbers of 
haalTso rade fTthe I’' aonrbined. An allowance 

of this chapter and are indued in thf^Tl"'' “''k mussed in a later article 

1921 the tobulatedTuSs ft H?„A, 

allowance of a non nf Hindu Kath6 can be subtracted ; for 191 1 an 

bring those numbers about hdf%l5°bl4«rthe n^bm'V^'' “ "'°"d 

For Mahomedans the difficulties are greater because of the uncertainty about 

numbers of Zerbadis and Arakan- Mahomedans 

who together with Malay, Chinese and Burmese 
Mahomedans should be subtracted from the recorded 

to show the numbers of 
Indian Mahomedans. Using the tabulated numbers 
for these races except the Arakan- Mahomedans in 

margm have been allowed thi^'Jl m f estimates shown in the 

obS;" ‘i; Mapinal Table 19 are 

also of course in the remainders shown in that table^ 

ance in comparison with the«!p lart^^sr » errors are of less import- 

that variatKwn"^^^^^^^ be so Urge%at 

wrong. A r.,. d«l of Um.b,sb.en' 7 «rto anXt 
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1921 are 


iO. Christian Indians, 


ai3 

way of approximating to the correct figures, but I have not succeeded, and I have 
to italicise some figures of Mariginal Table 19 to mark them as uncertain; they 
must be regarded as simply the best estimate I could frame with inadequate data. 

The numbers of Christian Indians tabulated in igoi, 1911 and 
shown in Marginal Table ao ; they are all 
liable to errors of the kind described with 
regard to Roman Catholics in the concluding 
Note of Chapter IV of this report. The 
number of Buddhist Indians in 19a i was 5,822 
males and 1,333 females ; in 1911 and 1901 
none were tabulated, and it appears probable 
that they were tabulated under Hindu castes 
and are therefore included in the figures already 
used* for Hindus. The number of Sikhs, 

Aryas, Brahmos, Jains and Parsis and ^11 
others can be derived from Imperial Table 
XIII of 1921 and Imperial Table VI of earlier 
censuses *; their totals are shown in Marginal 
Table 21 and it may be assumed that only 
Jndians are included. The decrease in this 
total for 1921 is due to a decrease in the number of Sikhs employed in the military 
police. 

Summing now the totals for the various religions the figures of Marginal 
Table 22 are obtained. The 
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uncertainties in the figures 
for Christians do not serious- 
ly affect the table because 
the errors of recording 
Christian Indians as Hindus 
will have no effect on the 
total of Indians. There is 
still the doubt about the 
figures for Mahomedans; 
but, while the error of Zer- 
badis on which that depends may be large in comparison with the variations in the 
numbers of Indians in the successive decades, it cannot be large enough to affect 
perceptibly the percentages calculated in the last three columns. 

Marginal Table 23 shows the result of applying for the distant districts the 

same process as was used 

to prepare Marginal Table ! o'*"*:**- 

22 for the whole province ; 
but it is somewhat more 
accurate than that table 
because it is free from esti- 
mates for the Arakan-Maho- 
medans. The percentage of 
Indians in the total popula- 
tion of the distant districts is 
seen to have increased by one-fourth in twenty years and to be approaching 6 
per cent ; but Indians still include only 2 5 per cent of the female population. 
While Indian females form so small a part of the total female population the 
proportion of Indians in the total population tends to be kept down by the 
absorption of their children in the Burmese race. Many Hindus marry Burmese 
wnmen, and, except in a minority of cases of wealthy families, the children are 
brought up as Burmese and adopt the dress, manners and customs of the 
Burmese, so that even if they are not themselves absorbed into the Burmese . 
race their children are. This is not so much the case with Mahomedans whose 
children by Burmese wives are called Zerbadis and are generally tabulated as 
such ; but, even so, majiy of their descendants tend to join the Burmese race. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that many of the absolute figures of 
this article are quite rough approximations. They are near enough to give some- 
thing near the right percentage in the last three columns of Marginal Tables 22 
and 23 but it would be rash to assert that the absolute increases which they suggest 
in each decade are correctly given, because the possible errors in them are not 
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* Eleven male* and six females amongst the A^ostics, Atheists, etc., of 1931 were Indians. 
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small in comparison with those increases although small in comparison with the 
total figures of each census. 

168. Indian versus Indigenous Population. — A complete study of the 
penetration of Burma by Indians would extend beyond the limits permissible in 
this report. The results reached in the last four articles however, together with 
those relating to Indians reached in the next two chapters of this report, seem to 
show the proper perspective of the problem. The frequent cry that the Indian is 
rapidly displacing the Burman is due to the large numbers of Indians who can be 
seen landing from the ships that come from India to Rangoon, and to the fact 
that the Indian population is concentrated in parts in which its presence was 
particularly noticed by the European observers who first raised that cry. About 
one-third derive their livelihood from cultivation ; the main part are engaged in 
occupations classed as Industry, Transport and Trade, and consequently are 
either in the towns or close beside the railway and river routes. This is true 
even in the districts in which the Indians are proportionally most numerous ; and 
it is exactly such a location as must make them be seen most frequently by 
observers. Their share in transport and some other industries however is exag- 
gerated in the occupational tables. Their share in the skilled occupations of 
industrial establishments is discussed in Chapter XIII ; they have not such a 
monopoly of these as is sometimes suggested, and in any case allowance has still 
to be made for the overwhelming preponderance of the indigenous races in agri- 
culture. It is true that in certain localities a large area of paddy land has gone 
into the possession of Indians or is worked by Indians ; but in a view of the whole 
province the area is still small and the problems involved are local. The 
last four articles preceding this have shown that the Indian question must 
be discussed separately for the near and the distant districts (or possibly 
for some divisions of the province differing slightly from those). In the distant 
districts the proportion of Indians (Marginal Table 33 of this chapter) is still 
only I in 18 of the population and it has grown by about lo per cent in the 
last decade instead of the 13 per cent shown by the preceding decade. How 
far this falling off is only due to a falling off of the number of Indians leaving India 
to come to Burma and how far it is due to special losses of Indians through 
influenza is uncertain. But it seems clear that the power of a foreign immigrant 
population to displace the indigenous population must depend chiefly upon the 
number of the foreign women who come to settle in the' country. Marginal 
Table 33 shows that Indian females have increased from 1*9 per cent of the 
female population in 1901 to a'5 per cent in 1921 ; while Marginal Table 18 
shows that in the distant districts less than half the Indian females of 1921 were 

born in Burma. Even a single homo- 
geneous immigrant race of which this is 
true is far more likely to be absorbed 
than to dispossess. Exceptional results 
might come if the immigrants consisted 
chiefly of the highly educated or skilled 
classes or of financially powerful clas- 
ses ; but while the Indians Include all 
these, it cannot be said that the majority 
of them come under these descriptions. 
And the Indians of Burma are far from 
belonging to a single homogeneous race. 
The 2’5 per cent or 25 per mille of the 
female population of the distant districts 
which is Indian is distributed amongst 
a number of religions and races. Put- 
ting aside those which claim only a few 
persons, there are three religions and 
three races which share with large 
numbers in the manner shown in Mar- 
ginal Table 34. . Whether the tie of race 
or religion is regarded, the proportion 
to a thousand of the total female popu- 
lation is small for any unified class. 
The proportions have certainly been 
increasing. But this too has been due 
partly to the peculiar age-distribution 
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of the indigenous Buddhist population which Chapter V shows has caused the 
Buddhists to have a particularly low rate of increase just when the Indians^ of 
Burma had a natural rate of increase above their average. The age-distribution 
of the Buddhists may also have had an effect upon the increase of immigrant 
Indians. There has been since 1906 a relative defect of Buddhists in ages ao to 
35 which, by diminishing the economic competition against which the Indian 
immigrants have to contend, would naturally cause some of those immigrants to 
stay and survive who, if the competition had been fiercer, would have either 
returned to India or succumbed ; the reports of Burma received in Indian 
villages would be more favourable on this account and so more people 
would be inclined to migrate to Burma. In recent years Burmese have been 
doing work commonly regarded as characteristically Indian, forming large 
travelling reaping-gangs and working barges to transport the rice-harvest ; 
the extension of the railway to Ye-u is being carried out entirely by Burmese labour. 
It is reasonable to think that these developments are due partly to the increased 
proportion of young men of 20 to 25 amongst the Buddhists ; and it may be 
expected that during the next decade Indian immigrants will find it more difficult 
to meet the competition of Buddhists of the most vigorous working-ages of 20 
to 35. Other influences may have an opposite effect, but this must tend to make 
the rate of increase of immigrant Indians less than it would be otherwise. 

The history of Burma moreover has something to tell. Immigration from 
India to Burma has been important since very early times. The earliest organised 
kingdoms in Burma owed their existence, cohesion and power largely to Indian 
immigrants of nearly 3,000 years ago ; and not only the religion of the country 
but every branch of Burmese culture has been strongly affected by Indian in- 
fluence. Pali, the classical language, is Indian. The carvings and frescoes in the 
Buddhist pagodas and monasteries at Pagan, dating from the loth to the 12th 
centuries, give frequent evidence of the influence even of Vishnuism and Sivaism. 
The old Aryan god Indra is king of the Burmese nats. Nine hundred years ago 
in the time of king Anawrahta, a Hanthawaddy much more extensive than 
the. Hanthawaddy district of to-day appears to have been actually under the domi- 
nion of the Cholas of Southern India. The great popular hero of Burmese 
history is Kyansittha who was a son of Anawrahta and reigned over all the present 
province of Burma except the Tavoy and Mergui districts from 1057 to 1075; 
a stone figure of him in the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, which is so individualised 
that the archaeological experts are convinced that it is a true portrait,^ shows that 
his eyes and indeed his whole face were not Burmese. His mother is described 
as a princess of Wethali which was formerly identified as in India. In recent years 
it has been thought that Wethali was in Arakan, but this does not disprove that 
Kyansittha’s mother was entirely or largely Indian by descent ; and as the sculptor 
gave Burmese features to a companion figure, the stone figure shows conclusively 
that either Kyansittha had Indian features (which is the generally accepted and 
most probable view) or that such features were expected in kings. During the 
reign of Kyansittha an Indian prince of Pateikkaya came to Pagan desiring to 
marry Kyansittha’s daughter ; the king’s advisers prevented the marriage Ust the 
foreigners should become too powerful in the country, but the son of the royal 
lovers afterwards became king Alaungsithu. The common view therefore that 
the Burmese are in danger of losing their country to the Indians is not new but 
goes back at least 800 years to this twelfth-century romance ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to ask for special evidence that a dispossession which went on so 
slowly through these centuries when the indigenous races were absorbed in inter- 
necine strife is going to have lightning effect now On the other hand, the last 
thirty or forty years have seen the indigenous races spreading out to reclaim 
to cultivation the jungle of the delta, the colonisation of which, with its 
difficulties of fever, flood and finance, is a feat that has not always been 
fully appreciated. Now it has been recognised that a complete develop- 
ment of the economic life of the province must be balanced, and that if the 
indigenous races are to retain their place they must take part in the larger 
industrial and commercial enterprises as well as in agriculture and in trade and 
industry on a small scale. One of the Burmese leaders expressed this in 192a 
as follows : “The economic menace is imminent, and unless we are prepared to 
repel it our national existence is doomed. . . If we start organising ourselvis 

from now and learn and strive diligently to get the control of the trade, commerce 
and industry of the country into our hands we may yet be saved,” The principal 
diflficulty in this seems to be the lack of financial credit ; but the recent 
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developments in which Burmese have joined in industrial enterprises may establish 
this for them if they make its establishment their aim and sacrifice minor gains for it. 
The provision of banking facilities in the largest towns, which is involved in this 
need but does not constitute the whole of it, has been recognised as an urgent 
desideratum, ard it is hoped that a beginning will soon be made. To a nation 
alive to the conditions the present numbers of Indians and their rate of increase 
offer no menace. There will be room for them always. But, while the Indians 
may come to Burma and work for the advantage both of themselves and of Burma 
there are at present no signs that they will within any reasonable time dispossess 
the Burmese and convert Burma into an Indian country. Those who come only 
for a short time cannot do this ; those who stay will tend to be absorbed as they 
are being absorbed now. By their absorption they will of course influence 
Burmese development as they have always done, but the essential character of 
the country must remain Burmese. 

l 69 - Kathb, Maflipuri and Ponna. — The people of the principal race in 
Manipuri call themselves Meit‘e,i and in Burmese are called Kathe. The Meit'ti 
language belongs to the Chin group and has been tabulated accordingly in Imperial 
Table IX, while in Imperial Table XI the Meit'ei race, in accordance with the 
usual rule of following the language-classification where there was not a definite 
reason for the contrary, has also been tabulated in the Chin group. All recorded 
as Pcnna also have been regarded in the present census as Meit'ei, exactly as in 
the census of 1901 when they were similarly tabulated under Manipuri. There 
is however a good deal of difficulty attached to the term Ponna. Its origin is 
unsettled. In one sense it means simply a Brahman ; but it tends to be used now 
as a race-description for any kind of Burmanised Indian, so that sometimes the 
Kald (discussed with other Indo-Burman races earlier in this chapter ) are referred 
to as Kali-Ponna, The three principal kinds however are known as Bama (or 
Myamma ) Ponna, Yakaing ( or Arakan ) Ponna and Kathe Ponna. The first 
regard themselves as descendants of Izzuna (who is Arjuna the Pandava of ancient 
India) and an aboriginal Manipur woman (that is a Chin) and describe the 
Meit'ei or Kathh as all the Hindu converts from various Chin tribes. The real 
difference appears however in the story that the Bama Ponnas are descendants 
of Hindus who. came from Manipur to the court of the Pyu king Duttabaungin 
the ancient times of the kingdom of Tharekhettara (Prome). This story is 
given in a Burmese record of the time of King Bodawpaya (1781-1819) which 
describes an enquiry by him into the origin of the Bama Ponna, who were then 
known as the Sagaing Ponna ; and the truth probably is that the Bama Ponna 
are the descendants of an ancient immigration (without mixture with the 
Burmese) while the Kathb are descendants of immigrants who came from 
Manipur centuries later when the racial constitution of the Manipur popu- 
larion had been modified. The story of the origin of the Bama Ponna is of coiwse 
mi:iced up with the legends of the Indian kings from Kapilavastu who founded the 
first kingdoms among the original Burmese tribes. The Yakaing Ponna seem 
to have had a similar but less ancient origin, and the different environment erf 
Chittagong and Arakan. Although the ordinary Burmese word for a Brahman is 
Ponna, the Ponnas of all three kinds Include classes recognised among themselves 
as Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. Apparently the term Ponna came to 
mean a Brahman of any kind because the Ponna employed at ancient Burmese 
courts as astrologers were Brahmans ; and now a Brahman from India who is not of 
Ponna descent must be described as Kala-Ponna if ambiguity is to be avoided. 
The Ponna, as the caste-division implies, are Hindus and worship certain Hindu 
gods ; but the Yakaing Ponna do not worship the same gods as the Bama Ponniu 
The Bama Ponna are very strict about their Hindu customs, wearing the 9, 6 or 3 
sacred threads and the sacred beads and being very watchful about ceremonial 
purity. They are also strict vegetarians. The Brahmans among them, like many 
other Brahmans, believe that it is their duty to renounce the world and undertake a 
life of meditation and religious austerity as Sadhu or Sannyasin at the age of 48 ; and 
it is said that many do make this renunciation. The Yakaing Ponna drffer from 
the Bama Ponna by having rro such custom of renunciation ; and by religious 
practices which include the sacrifice of goats. A further difference between the 
Bama and Yakaing Ponna is that the former talk Burmese and the latter Chitta- 
l^onian. Both the Bama and the Yakaing Ponna are very strict aboiR 
intermarriage with other races ; these classes do not even marry with each other, 
and any one marrying an outsider is no longer regarded as a Ponna ; it is in this 
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way that the communities have been preserved so long^ in spite of their Small 
numbers. 

It is in the case of the Kath^ Ponna that the tendency to use the term Ponna.- 
for any Burmanised Incfian causes difficulty. Just as the Kath^ Ponna differ from- 
the Bama Ponna in the time of their arrival in Burma, so there are differences, 
amongst the Kath^, A large number of Manipurians were brought to Burma as 
prisoners of war after the Burmese invasions of Manipur, particularly those of 
1758, 1764 and 1819; and it is chiefly to the descendants of these that the term 
Kath^ has generally been applied. These were skilful in w'eaving intricate patterns 
in silk cloths, and it was principally as weavers to the Burmese king of Ava that 
they were kept in Mandalay. They were also however employed later to dig 
canals ; but so little of the pay disbursed from the royal treasury for them 
filtered through the hands of the various Burmese officers, that they used to 
escape secretly to British Burma and so founded colonies there. They were noted 
not only for their weaving but for their skill in astrology, music, dancing and 
massaging ; and some accounts of them unfairly add begging to this list of 
accomplishments. As would be expected of people from the country in which 
polo originated, the Kathb were also noted for horsemanship. Besides the wat 
prisoners and their descendants there are Kathi who have come freely from 
Manipur since, and among both these classes ( who may be called the recent 
Kath^ ) the term Ponna has often been used merely as a description of those who 
practise astrology and conduct ceremonies. Many of the recent Kathh have 
become much Burmanised ; indeed the greater part have been so completely . 
absorbed by the Burmese that they describe themselves as Burmese Buddhists ; in 
p^wticular it is said that these transformed Kath^ form a large part of the population 
of Mandalay and Amarapura. Some of these it is said still keep the six sacred 
threads and wear them occasionally, but generally leave them hanging on the wall, 
of the house. Their former connection with Hinduism is also shown by sometimes. 
calling Bama Ponna to conduct their marriage ceremonies in Sanskrit with Brahman 
rites which are not those of the ordinary Burmese marriage even when that is 
conducted, as it often is in the case of well-to-do people, by Ponna. The recent 
Kathi in some places however are still Hindus, and some are little affected by 
Buddhism ; the Kath6 of Myitkyina district for instance are simply Manipuri 
Hindus who have migrated. 

All kinds of Kath^ and Ponna are thus associated in some way with Manipur 
but it would perhaps have been better — if the same knowledge had been available 
before enumeration — to have had Bama Ponna and Yakaing Ponna separately 
tabulated. As it is, the Hindu Meit'ei of the tables include these and also the 
Hindus of the recent Kath6. The few Mahomedans are probably immigrants 
direct from Manipur, and the few Animists are probably members of Chin tribes 
of Manipur not yet converted to Hinduism. The Buddhists represent those who, 
while on their way to being Burmanised, have not yet claimed to be Burmese. 
In any case the enumeration of Kath6 has been unsatisfactory at all the last four 
censuses. The numbers tabulated as Kath^ and as Manipuri in 1891 are shoWn 
in Mar^nal table 25, where also 
those tabulated as Meit'ei in i92fi, 
are shown as Kathh ; it is impossible 
to sty bow the Hindu Manipuris were 
tabulated in 1891. The numbers 
recorded in 1921 in same localities 
are surprisingly small, — for instance 
only »8 in Prome ; but I am unable to 
say how far these numbers represent 
the progress of Burmanisation. The 
census of 1901 showed 4,727 males 
and 6,405 females as Manipuris, with 


19 1 1 shows 1,626 males and 
1,727 females as Hindus of the Manipuri caste {sic) and no speakers of the 
Meit'ei language. The remainder of the Hindu Kathh in 1911 must have 
been tabulated under other designations such as Brahman or CasH nd{ 
r$tsirn*d, and it is impossible to say how the Buddhists and Animists were 
tab^ated. 


1,796 males and 1,880 speakers of 
the Mek'ei language. The census 
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170. Castes and depressed classes amongst Indigenous Races. — 
Recently a paper was written by a Chino-Burman and read before the Burma 
Research Society in Rangoon to deny the statement so frequently made that 
there is no caste amongst the Burmese. The writer drew attention to the classes 
of Sandalfi or Thubayansa (grave-diggers) Payakyun (pagoda-slaves), Thinchi 
(described by him as pagoda-slaves), Khwa (pagoda-slaves who eat the offerings 
to shrines) and KHa (hereditary beggars), and also to the Don (fishermen), Hari 
(sweepers) and Hara (washermen and barbers) of Arakan. He declared that all 
these and “ people who follow certain despised trades and professions such as 
hunters, butchers, actors, intoxicating drug sellers and midwives are looked down 
upon as untouchables and they are absolutely debarred from taking any part in 
all social functions of the respectable classes; and therein the caste system 
among the Bunnans, which is undreamt of by other races and foreigners 
who live side by side with the Burmese is as rigidly enforced by the 
respectable classes as by the Brahmans towards the Chandala and Panchama 
of India. ” 

The use of the term caste, with regard to the Burmese is a mistake, because 
that term has no meaning (except when it is used figuratively) apart from the whole 
Hindu social system. The Don, Hari, and Hara are known only in Akyab and 
are Hindu descendants of mixed marriages between Hindus and the Chin hill-tribes, 
who in conformity with regular Hindu practice occupy a low place in the caste- 
scale. The Kathfe or Ponna discussed in the preceding article were not men- 
tioned by the writer in his paper ; they as Hindus have a place in the caste-system 
and they speak of themselves as including persons of all the four varnas — Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. All these however are essentially cases of colonies 
of Hindu society in Burma ; and the existence of caste among them is on practically 
the same footing as the existence of caste among the Bengali, T amil and Hindustan 
Hindus who come from India to Burma nowadays. The extension of the same 
term to the other classes mentioned is a different matter, because these are all 
Buddhists and entirely outside the Hindu social system. The Thinchi form the 
subject of the next article. The Sandala, Payakyun, Khwa and Kbba are fairly 
described as depressed classes, as they have not the same freedom of intercourse 
with the ordinary Burmese as these have with each other. For instance, a 
person of the ordinary classes would not be prepared to marry with them ; and 
except in very special circumstances would not eat with them or allow them to 
use his dishes. The Sandala live outside the village or in a special quarter of it ; 
the other classes live on land belonging to the pagoda or other .edifice with which 
they are associated. But this is far from the conception of the untouchables of 
India. For instance, although a Burman would not ordinarily start a conversation 
with Sandala, he would have no hesitation in selling things to them and discuss- 
ing the price, and he would not give a thought to the matter if in handling the 
goods his hands came in contact with theirs. From the Khwa the Burman 
regularly buys flowers on the steps of the Shwe Dag6n. The attitude of the 
ordinary Burman towards the Sandala, Payakyun, Khwa, and K6ba resembles much 
less the attitude of a high-caste Hindu towards an untouchable than the normal 
attitude of the ordinary rural Burman towards the uneducated classes of Indians. 
Less misconception will be caused if the term caste is avoided and some such 
term as special classes is used. 

It is well-known that the payakyun include descendants of royal prisoners 
captured in war by the Burmese kings ; the most famous of these probably is 
King Manuha, the Talaing king, whom the Burmese conquered in the eleventh 
century. It seems probable in fact that the disabilities of the original payakyun 
were to be ascribed to their being captive members of a conquered race rather 
than to their association with the pagodas and other sacred buildings ; and that 
later, when the stigma had become firmly marked, others to whom it was desired 
to apply a stigma were added to them. Essentially the distinctive character of 
the status of a payakyun seems to be economic and to be that of a serf attached 
to pagoda-land and affected by the special conditions attaching to such land. 
With the increasing advance of thought the institution of payakyun will at least be 
modified and will probably fade away ; indeed there are signs of such a 
development already. The mere increase of population and intensification of 
intercourse make it already much easier for a payakyun to conceal his status if 
he migrates to a reasonable distance ; there can be no doubt that increasing 
numbers will take advantage of this, and the more educated classes of the 
^dinary population already feel there is no objection to it. The other classes 
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Seem to accept the institution of payakyun as part of the world in which they live, 
and simply have never questioned it. 

The ordinary statement that the Burmese have no depressed classes thus 
requires some modification ; but it cannot be said on that account that there is 
any idea of caste among them. There are besides the special classes mentioned 
in this article, divisions corresponding to education and economic condition ; but 
the suggestion of caste is as wrong for them as for ordinary English people, who 
even if they do not seek intercourse with classes of inferior culture, would still 
give no support to a suggestion that there was any matter similar to caste 
involved. Generally indeed there is probably as free intercourse between 
different economic and social classes of the Burmese as among any race or in 
any part of the world. The attitude of the Burmese to the hunters, butchers 
and sellers of intoxicating-drugs is simply a declaration of appreciation of two 
of Gotama’s five precepts which he declared should be obeyed by every man. 
Three additional precepts were given which were not obligatory upon every man 
but were recommended as a means of rising to a higher moral level, and still two 
more were added for the monks. One precept, which in some accounts was No. 
9 and therefore applied only to the monks but in some other accounts was No. 7 
and therefore given to laymen, was to abstain from dancing, music, singing and 
stage-plays. It is not difficult therefore to comprehend that professions relating 
to these were disparaged ; everyone who entered them announced that he was 
content with the observance of the minimum of the Buddha’s commandments. 
He was not so bad as a butcher because the latter disregarded even that mini- 
mum ; but he was only one step removed, even if that step was a long one. 

Two other classes remain to be mentioned. The census report of 1901 
gives a reference to the Thugaung of Salin Subdivision of the Minbu district, 
describing them as landed proprietors who intermarry only among themselves, 
live in groups of families in superior houses and have gradually come to consider 
themselves and to be regarded by others as a separate class. The Thugaung 
are the descendants of governors of charges round about Salin who were appointed 
by king Alaungsithu about iioo A.D. and given special rank. Their descendants 
still have the right to certain appointments as myothugyi, and are recognised as 
a special class, so that if one of them is mentioned in conversation an allusion to 
the fact that he or she is a thugaung is almost invariably made. There are four 
branches or families, and their marriage customs exclude from the class the 
children of any thugaung woman who marries outside these four branches. The 
Yabein also, who have been tabulated in recent censuses as a race, have been 
described by some as being only a class who were despised because they bred 
silkworms for silk and consequently took life. In the present census 1,7 74 have 
been recorded as compared with 1,549 in 191 1. In both censuses they have been 
recorded chiefly in the Pegu district, with a few more in Insein district ; there are 
said to be a few others in Prome district, but these have probably been recorded 
as Burmese as they tend to be absorbed by that race. 

171. Thinchi. — About the year 1733 A.D. an Arakanese general with about 
300 followers who plotted against and killed Narapadi, king of Arakan, were 
executed ; and as an enhancement of their punishment the dowager-queen 
directed that their descendants for ever should suffer social degradation. The 
degradation is said to have taken the form of dedication as slaves of pagodas 
and other religious edifices ; but the present-day descendants of the plotters, 
known as Thincht, have for several generations earned their livelihood as agri- 
culturists and traders, and are no longer employed in the service of any pagoda 
or other religious building j and no distinction between them and other Arakan 
Buddhists is recognised by the Arakanese Buddhist monks. Some have 
migrated to other districts and have been absorbed into the general population. 
In Sandoway too it is said that some ordinary Buddhist girls have married thinchi 
men although they have then been regarded as thinchi themselves. The economic 
position of the thinchi appears to be neither better nor worse than that of their 
neighbours ; some are well-to-do and some poor ; there are day-labourers 
amongst them and merchants. The only objections to the thinchi on the part of 
the Arakanese at any recent time have been in respect of intermarriage and 
commensality. As to the first the Arakanese of pure blood object to marriages 
with Chins, Mros, Chaungthas and others, and so the objection in the case of 
thinchi is not peculiar. As to the second, the ordinary person would not partake 
of cooked food or of water handled by thinchi, but freely accepted or bought fish, 
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rice, vegetables, milk and sd on, ThincM itiight cotoe to one’s lK)u§e oh 4 
friendly visit or for business purposes, but they would not be allowed tcf eat or 
drink from plates or cups used by the household. The betd-box hOwet«er was 
shared without objection. Buddhist nftmk* accepted alrfts or food, cooked or raw, 
from thiiichi ; and once so accepted, anyone coUld eat it ndthout fear of 
contamination. 

In accordance with the Arakanese tradition such an order as that mapOsed 
upon the thinehi might be annulled by a ruler of power equaf to or grearter than 
that of the king who made the order ; and the sentence of d^adation was 
cancelled by the Government of Burma on the 19th December and ail the 
disabilities of fhe thinehi were thereby annulled. 

The numbers of thinehi in 1921 have been reported by the Deputy Corntnis- 
sioner, Akyab, to be the number of Buddhist's iri two specified villages, and' are 
accordingly 316 males and 290 females. In addition the Deputy CommissR»ier, 
Sandoway, reported 17 in his district ; no others were knOwh. 
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S€B; 5 IDIARY Table \.—Popuhi*on in the natural ^'visions cl^ijkd by 
Race {Nearest whole thousands given and estimated areas omitted'). 
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CHAPTER XI 


Subsidiary Table W.—^Propcriionaie Dhtrihuticns by Peoples and 

Natural Divisicns. • 
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Occupations. 

172. Introduction. — There was besides the ordinary census a Special 
Industrial Census in which a record was made of certain matters associated with 
Industrial Establishments and the persons employed in them ; that is treated in 
the next chapter of this report and must on no account be confused with the: 
necord of occupations which was made in the ordinary census that surveyed the 
whole population and is the subject of this chapter. 

For the purposes of the tables of occupation in the ordinary census the 
whole population is divided into the two classes of IVorkers and De^ndmts. Tlfe 
term Workers includes (i) all those whose income or maintenance is received as 
payment for their labour or other services; (ii) all those whose income is derived 
directly from such sources as begging, pensions, rent, dividends or profit of 
trading ; (iii) priests and Buddhist monks even if they have no income ; and also 
(iv) prisoners in jails and inmates of asylums and some other special classes 
conventionally treated as workers. The term Defendmts includes all who are 
not Workers and may be defined approximately as including all who have not 
dieir own direct incomes but are supported by another who does not stand to 
t^iem in the relation of an employer. The standard relations of workers to 
dependents are those of a father to his wife and children who rely upon him for 
economic support- All workers are classified in the 225 groups shown in Part II 
of Imperial Table XVII, and the character which determines the group to which 
each worker Is assigned is termed his Occupation. Corresponding to each group 
erf workers is a group of the dependents who are supported by those workers ; these 
are regarded as belonging to the same occupation as their supporters although, 
bemg dependents, they have no occupation at all in the ordinary sense of that word. 

173. Enumeration. — The record of occupations was made in three columns 

9, #0 asid 1 1 of the enumeration-schedule 

Which were headed as shown In the margin. Occupation or means of j For Dependenta, r 

•¥^1 « A .A 1 TT/ I t • * l_ aubalitence of Actual ^Vorkce^ the ocewpatfoo ' 

The term Actual Worker was used in the ofibcv^« 

enumeration in accordance with the word- Priucipal. I SobsWiaiy. sappoK^ 

ing prescribed for the schedule ; in the — > 

preparation of the tables it was contracted ® 10 | n 

Workers without change of meaning. 

The principal instructions under which enumerators filled these columns of the 
schedule were as follows : 

Column 9 {Principal Occupation or Means of Subsistence of Actual Workers). — 
Enter the principal means'of subsistence of all persons who actually do work or carry on 
huahess, whether personally or by means of servants, or derive an income from their own 
property. By principal means of subsistence is meant that one of two or more sources from 
which the greater income is derived ; for a person who has only one source of income that 
one is called the principal and entered in this column. A person who derives an incoire 
from house-rent, rent of land, a pension, interest, etc., is regarded as an actual worker ; 

if he derives an income from another source besides, the source of the greater income 
is to be recorded in this column as his principal means of subsistence. Enter the exact 
CHtcup&tion and avoid vague terms such as “ service ’’ or “ clerk ” or “ coolie,” For example 
in the case of a coolie, say whether in the fields, or at an oil-well or in a rice-mill or cotton- 
mill or lac factOTy, or road-making, etc. In the case of agriculture distinguish between 
persons who work their own land and those who pay rent for the land they wort. In the 
case of rent receivers distinguish rents from agricultural, building, mining or other kinds 
of land or from houses. If a person who makes any articles sells them retail he should be 
^tei^ed as “ maker gnd seller” of them. Women and children who work at any oc-cupa- 
fioi which helps to augment the family income must be entered in column 9 under that? 
aC^iupatioD and not in column ii. Column 9 will be blank for dependents. 

Column 10 {Subsidiary Occupation or Means of Subsistence of Actual Workers). — : 
Enter here any occupation or means of subsistence which actual workers have at any time 
of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus, if a person lives |>rincipally by 
his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word " boatman ” will be entafed 
hf column 9 and “fisherman ” in column 10. If an actual worker has only ,one source of 
put a smalt cross in this column. For dependents leave this colunin blank. 

Column II {Means of Subsist ehee.of Dependents ). — For children and women and old 
or* if^ra persons who do not work, either personadly or by means of servants, and are not 
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principally supported by their own income enter the friiuifal occupation of the person 
who supports them. This column will be blank for actual workers. 

Supplementary instructions were given to supervisors to enable them to 
check the work of enumerators. Most of these were designed to remove 
difficulties which had been found by district officers in 19 1 1 when instructing the 
census staff ; some were designed to obtain some detailed information which the 
Department of Industries required. 

174. Statistics. — The variety of entries in the occupation — columns of the 
enumeration schedule is so large that some systematic classification of them is 
necessary as a preliminary to their tabulation. The system used in Burma in 
192 1 is described in Sections A and B of Part I of Imperial 1 ‘able XVII. It differs 
from the system used in Burma in 19 1 1 only in some details which are set out in 
Section E of that Part. It also differs slightly from the system used in the 
other Indian provinces in 1921, and these differences are set out in Section D of 
the same Part. A summary of the system is that all occupations are collected 
into 225 Groufs of more ordess closely associated occupations (and some miscel- 
laneous remainder-groups), and that these are similarly combined in 60 Orders, 
which in turn are combined in 14 Sub-classes of 4 Classes. For all further details 
of the system Part I of Imperial Table XVI 1 should be consulted. 

The system of classification having thus been set out in Part I of Imperial 
Table XVII, Parts II and III of the same table show the numbers of workers of 
each sex and of dependents principally supported by the occupations of each 
group, order, sub- class or class in the whole province and in each district and 
administrative division. Those workers of each sex who have in addition a 
subsidiary occupation are further classified according as that subsidiary occupation 
is agricultural or non-agricultural. In Imperial Table XVIII the workers of 
each sex in selected principal occupations who have subsidiary occupations 
are classified in greater detail according to those subsidiary occupations ; and in 
Imperial Table XIX a converse tabulation is^ given to show the different principal 
occupations of those who have certain subsidiary occupations. Imperial Table 
XX classifies by (see Chapter XI, Article 150) the workers and depen- 

dents shown in Imperial Table XVII for each class, sub-class and order and 
for some selected groups of principal occupations ; generally it gives statistics 
only for the whole province, but for all classes and sub-classes and some orders 
and groups it gives details for important natural divisions. 

In addition eight subsidiary tables have been prepared and appended to 
this chapter as follows ; — 

I. — General distribution of the population by occupation. 

II. — General table showing persons supported by classes and sub-classes 

of occupations. 

III. — Statistics regarding four selected categories of occupations in 

each natural division and district. 

IV. — The number per thousand of workers of selected sub-classes and 

orders in the province and in each natural division who have 

an agricultural subsidiary occupation. - 

V. — Distribution by subsidiary occupations of 10,000 landlords, cultiva- 

tors and agricultural labourers of each sex. 

VI. — Male and female workers of selected categories ; and the increase 

in 1 9 1 1 - 1 92 1 of persons supported by those categories. 

VII. — Distribution by occupation of 1,000 workers of each of certain 

groups of peoples. 

VIII. — Distribution by peoples of 1,000 workers of each class, sub-class 

and order and of selected groups of occupations. 

175. Accuracy of the Enumeration and Compilation.— Apart from 

the difficulty of selecting between principal and subsidiary occupations and the 
omission of one or other of the principal and secondary occupations, it is probable 
that the enumeration record was generally true although it was often incorrect b 
the sense that it failed to give a sufficiently precise description for the 
classification of the occupation to be made with certainty. Vague entries such 
as bazaar-seller, shof-keefer, cooly were of course made in large numbers exactly 
as in 1911, and the number of these has been increased by a mistake in copying 
the records on to slips. A contraction was suggested to represent retail trade, 
and of course it was intended and expected that the goods traded in would be 
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shown with it ; but some districts used the contraction in the slips without 
specifying the goods shown in the enumeration-schedule, and so increased the 
number of vague entries. Similarly the petroleum refineries of Hanthawaddy 
District are represented by the absurdly defective total of 1,674 workers 
and dependents, while Order LIU ( Insufficiently described occupations) shows 
over 16,000 more labourers for this district whose occupation was indicated with- 
out showing the particular head under which it was practised. In this parti- 
cular case it ought to have been possible to make an approximately correct 
selection of those employed in the refineries by using the record of locality of 
enumeration ; but when this particular case came to my notice, the figures had 
already been passed by the Assistant Superintendent, and the slips could not 
have been recalled without great expense. 

No mistakes are likely to have been made through the confusion of actual 
occupation with caste or traditional occupation. Nor is there any likelihood of 
any important deliberate mis-statements of occupation. Mistakes may have 
occurred such as those experienced at the census of 191 1 by which a son or a 
wife assisting the head of the family was shown either as a dependent or as 
a cooly ; but the lesson of 19 ii was applied by issuing initially instructions 
relating to this and to all the common mistakes noted in that census. 

Some errors were bound to occur in the compilation. It would .not be 
possible to compile over 1 3 millions of entries in 450 groups (of workers and 
dependents) without some errors even if each showed clearly the group to which 
it belonged. But in fact an enormous variety of names is often used for one 
occupation. The first step was to prepare an index of the names likely to be 
met. Unfortunately no copy of the index of Burmese names used in 191 1 had been 
preserved ; only one copy of the preliminary list made then was found and that was 
exceedingly inadequate. A classified list of industries was given in Part 111 of the 
Burma Census Report of 1901 ; but this was not of much use. An initial list was 
somehow prepared and additions were made as new occupations were met in 
sorting the slips, until at last a useful index had been obtained showing rather 
over i,aoo separate Burmese names of occupations and the serial number of the 
occupational-group to which each belonged- But errors were bound to creep in 
when the actual classification was made, the chief source of error being the 
ineradicable habit of the clerks in relying upon their memories for group-numbers. 
Commonly they were justified in this ; but in a considerable number of cases 
errors were made in this way, especially when two occupations of different groups 
had somewhat similar names. All the work was checked, but a number of errors 
must remain. Anybody indeed who examines the tables carefully will find 
anomalies in them ; some of these are apparent anomalies which can be explained 
away, but for some which I have discovered myself the only explanations are the 
difficulties of such complex work with a comparatively uneducated staff of casual 
employees, and the many simultaneous demands upon the Superintendent’s 
personal attention. Generally however errors of classification would be unlikely 
to happen with occupations which recurred frequently in the records ; consequently 
as a general rule occupations for which large numbers are recorded in several 
localities are likely to have figures in which the errors of compilation are small 
absolutely, and still smaller relatively than those in groups which were only found 
rarely. 

176. Principal and Subsidiary Occupations — In the supplementary 
instructions which were given to all census officers above the rank of enumerator, 
and were intended to be communicated by them to enumerators in the way of 
personal instruction, it was directed that enquiry should not be restricted to the 
employment of the particular day of the enumeration, but should be directed to 
discovering what sources of income or what kind of work each person had at any 
time ; and that the occupation entered in column 9 as the principal occupation 
should be “ that from which the greatest income is derived in an ordinary year," 
while that entered in column 10 as the subsidiary occupation should be " the 
second greatest source of income ” All census officers were warned that although 
they were not allowed to ask the amount of a person’s income, they were 
permitted to ask which of two sources yielded the greater income. It was also 
made clear that, in determining which was the principal occupation, the value of 
goods which a person made or grew and used directly without exchanging them 
for other things was to be regarded as income from the occupation of making or 
growmg them. 
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In the census report of igoi it was said that the record of subsidiatjr 
occupations in Burma cannot have much value because of the versatility of the 
Burman, who is likely to take up a different occupation in different years. It does 
not follow however that either the facts or the statistics obtained would be very 
different in different years. An agricultural labourer A may take up cart-driving 
one year for a subsidiary occupation and tap toddy-trees in the next year and turn 
fisherman or sawyer in another ; but the demand for cart-driving is met in the 
second and subsequent years by B, C and D who took their turns at fishing, 
sawing, etc., in the first year. There are of course some variations, but they 
ire controlled by the not very great variations of demand and the possibility for 
each man of combining any particular subsidiary occupation profitably with bis 
principal occupation in a particular locality. Accordingly it does not seem that 
the versatility of the Burmin affects the facts of subsidiary occupations m the 
way suggested ; it seems very probable that the record of those occupations, 
though different for any particular man, would be much the same collectivdy 
in different years. Moreover, the variation of subsidiary occupations seems 
to have been exaggerated. While it is true that the Burman is versatile and aWe 
to take up various occupations successfully, it is also true, that he is a human 
being and therefore tends to acquire habits and to do in any one year what he 
has done before if it has been successful. Moreover, there is always an obvious 
urge to take up the same subsidiary operation again and again, because of the 
advantages of the always increasing knowledge and experience of the sources of 
materials, implements or transport, locality and conditions of operation, disposal 
of the produce and so on. Although a number of men can be met anywhere who 
have practised a number of different occupations, the versatility thus appears 
in the variety of subsidiary occupations followed by persons of the same 
principal occupation in a given area and in the adoption of two or three 
different occupations successively in one year rather than in a change of 
this programme from year to year. But the versatility does affect the 
record of subsidiary occupations in another way ; because through it a 
large number of people have at the date of the census an occupation different 
from their principal occupation. Then in spite of the emphatic instruc- 
tions to the enumerators there is sure to have been a tendency to record as the 
principal occupation that which was being followed at the date of the census. 
At that time agriculture and inland fishing had almost ceased to be actively 
practised, and a number of the people who rely principally upon them wei^ 
temporarily following other pursuits ; while, on the other hand, road-making and 
all earth-work, transport, rice-milling, trade in textiles and household goods and 
particularly itinerant trading were at their maximum intensity as well as the 
occupations associated with such amusements as the drama. Thus there wiH 
certainly have been a tendency to record for some agriculturists only their 
subsidiary occupation and to omit all mention of the agriculture ; while for others 
the subsidiary occupation will have been entered as the principal, and the principal 
as the subsidiary. In some cases where both the principal and subsidiary 
occupations have been entered there has probably been a bias in determining 
which of several occupations should be regarded as the principal. For instance, 
there are in Kyauksfe a number of women who derive a great part of their income 
from working as porters at the railway station, and for some of them at least 
this must be the principal source of income ; not one of them however is shown 
in the tables, and they have probably regarded petty bazaar-selling or other work 
which they do in the intervals between trains as the more respectable of their 
combined occupations and returned themselves accordingly. Similarly pagoda- 
slaves and similar classes have generally been entered as having some other 
occupation, e.g. sellers of something ; but this would probably be justified on the 
ground that they do not get the. principal part of their income from pagoda- 
service. In some cases too a person would be unable to say which of several is 
really his principal occupation ; in such a case he would generally give the 
occupation of the particular day, or, subject to the suppression of any occupation 
which is commonly considered less respectable than his others, he woald 
choose that occupation in which, whether he gets most income from it or not, he 
works with most independence. The commonest defects with regard to subi 
sidiary occupations however are omissions. An outstanding case is the owner- 
ship of land as a subsidiary occupation. Imperial Table XIX shows that this 
subsidiary occupation was returned by 3,805 persons with an agricultural add 
4 * 55 ® * non-agricultural principal occupation ; but it is quite certahi that beth 
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tliese numbers are largely in d^ect. Very few persons rnerrtk^ed that they 
derived a subsidiary income from the ownership of houses. The aale of ope 
article by a person who makes or repairs others either of the same or of a 
different kind also constitutes technically a subsidiary occupation whieh was 
generally omitted ; e.^. a cycle-repairer who also sells imported cycles wiU tie 
certain to omit one or other of these two occupations. The most impoitaot 
omissions however will be those of agricultural occupations combined with others 
either as principal or as subsidiary occupations. 

177. Difficulties in the Classification System. — The system of clas- 
sification is that of M. Bertillon which was approved by an international 
committee in 1907, and adopted by Sir Edward Gait, after consulting all the 
Provincial Superintendents of Census Operations, for the Census of India ip 
191 1. But great care must be exercised in using any of the tabulated figures. 
Although under the necessity of providing some short title Imperial Table XVII 
is named Occupations few, if any, of the figures given are for any particular 
occupation in the ordinary sense of that word. The mere fact that closely 
associated occupations are included in one group, commonly makes that a group 
of industries rather than of occupations, while on the other hand some occupations 
which are practised in connection with different industries are distributed amongst 
those industries in the table. Builders of wooden buildings for instance are 
invariably recorded as carpenters and tabulated in group 44 ; builders of mat- 
houses are in Group 45c (if there are any who returned this as their principal occupa- 
tion) ; all others engaged in building are in Groups 88 and 89, the former taking 
only bricklayers and masons while the latter takes house- painters, plumbers, tilers, 
glaziers and all persons of the miscellaneous occupations applied to building and 
also all the clerks, peons, watchmen and others who though employed as au^iarips 
to the actual builders never do any building, and moreover are not in aoy 
considerable degree particularly associated with building by specialisation of 
knowledge or methods of work. As however the enumeration-record quite 
commonly states only CUrk in such a case without mentioning that the work is 
done in a builder’s establishment, the record in Group 89 is not complete even as 
a record for the building industry. Moreover Group 89, though it excludes 
carpenters building wooden houses, does not exclude the painters of such houses ; 
it is thus incomplete for building in metal, brick, and stone, but includes some 
extraneous persons. Group 88 of bricklayers and masons is probably fairly 
correct. But Group 44 to which the builders of wooden bouses have been 
assigned does not consist entirely of those ; it is entitled Carpenters, turners, 
joiners, etc and includes all of these trades who are not applying their labour to 
a particular industry, e.g., as carpenters in the railway-works or a ship-building 
yard or on board a ship ; such are tabulated in the group corresporwling to tiie 
industry in which they are employed, but for many of them that industry has not 
been specified and they have accordingly been tabulated in Group 44 with the 
unspecialised carpenters. Take again the tent-makers, sail-makers and paulin- 
makers, who are so closely allied that one would naturally expect to find them 
together. The first are assigned to Group 84, the second to Group 92, and few 
the third no group is indicated in the authoritative index ; in Burma ther# are no 
general paulin-makers but there are in numerous establishments {e,g; rajlway- 
vewks, motor-car works) persons employed in making and repairing paulins, and 
these have been distributed according to the industry with which they are asso- 
ciated. While Group 94 is provided for printers, the whole staff of a newspaper 
wjuld be put in Group 177^ with the editor and journalists if it were described in 
the schedules with sufficient precision ; as a matter of fact it would not generally 
be so described, and Group 177^ has therefore lost some entries to Group 94- 

If the records for trading occupations are examined it must be noted that all 
vriio make as well as sell goods are supposed to be tabulated as makers. Makers 
of some goods also sell goods of the same or of different kinds made by others ; for 
□stance a silversmith may sell besides his own productions imported silverware, 
ar^ in addition he may sell watches and clocks. In such cases it is to be fwesumed 
^at the more important side of the business has determined the occupation 
recorded ; the other side ought technically to have been recorded as a sutisadiqry 
occupation, but one may be quite sure that it has simply been omitted. Whole- 
sale dealers commonly employ a number of clerks, messengers and others who 
are in no way specialised in the particular branch of trade, but are talnilated in 
the same group as their employers if the branch of trade has been specified and 
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in the appropriate group of Order LIII (Insufficiently described occupations) in 
other cases ; figures for wholesale dealers therefore are as it were diluted with 
numbers of auxiliaries of the dealers proper, but do not represent the total of the 
dealers and all those auxiliaries. In retail trade these effects are much reduced. 
The lack of specialisation in many retail shops is to be noted ; but as each shop 
would naturally be described by its main class of goods, and as the principal 
classes— such as piece-goods, grain, hardware, jewellery — are not usually combined 
in one shop (except in the case of the universal providers for whom Group 152 
has been provided), this does net cause such serious defects as might at first be 
expected ; some allowance should be made for it however in studying the figures 
of some particular branches of trade. 

The figures recorded for public service and the professions and liber a^ arts 
are also diluted with numbers of auxiliaries, such as various miscellaneous trades 
in military cantonments tabulated under Army, and the caretaker or waterman of 
a Government Office under Public Administration. In the cases of Order XLVII 
(Law and Order) and Order XLIX (Instruction) the actual lawyers and teachers 
are separated from their employees and others who co-operate in the same work ; 
but in most other cases this has not been done. In the same way in fact as 
certain carpenters and clerks are tabulated as rice-huskers because they are 
employed in a rice-mill, so the conception of an industry is as it were extended 
to include professions and branches of trade ; and generally all associated with 
each industry in this extended sense are tabulated together,* except some who 
have been put into the group of Order LIII (Insufficiently described occupations) 
because the “ industry ” was not indicated. 

Some minor difficulties appear in a detailed examination of the tables. For 
instance 425 silk-weavers in the Pakdkku District are shown as having only 10 
dependents. This is not an example of the unfavourable effect of silk-weaving 
upon fecundity, but it is an example of the reasons which have forbidden any 
elaboration of the tables in the manner of an English census to show such pheno- 
mena. The reason is simply that the silk-weaving is not generally tlie main 
industry of the families concerned j for some members it is a subsidiary industry and 
not recorded in Imperial Table XVI 1 ; those for whom it is the principal occupa- 
tion are the younger working members of the family who have no dependents ; 
the youngest of all have no occupation and are shown as dependents upon the 
principal occupation of those for whom weaving is subsidiary or who do not 
practise weiving at all. Again there is the case of the railway porters at Kyauks^ 
which has already been recounted. Similarly amongst a number of anomalies are 
to be found many for which there are explanations in the application of the 
particular system of classification to a record with shortcomings. 

Special care must be exercised about the titles of wide categories. Class B 
for instance in the standard scheme or classification has the title Prefaration 
and supply of material substances, but it includes a number of occupations which 
are not covered by this ; e.^., Order XVII, Production and transmission of 
physical forces ; Group 10 1, Billiard-markers, attendants at athletic grounds or 
theatres and all other persons (other than performers) employed in places of 
entertainment and all persons engaged in c ^nnection with sports and games ; 
Groups 102 and 103, the disposal of refuse and scavenging; Group 120, the 
Postal, Telegraph ard Telephone services ; Group 121, Credit, finance and in- 
surance, and Group 154 which includes farmers of tolls. In the Burma tables a 
new title of Industry and Commerce has been given to Class B, but even this 
does not include all the occupations mentioned. 

The tables of occupations are thus different from the other tables in an im- 
portant way. If it is desired to know the number of Hindus one has only to refer 
to Imperial fable VIA to find a definite statement of a number which is subject 
to srnall inevitable errors but is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. In 
a similar way all the other tables from I to XVI give more or less correct figures 
for clearly defined classes. 7 he entries in the occupational tables must be used 
differendy ; they are to be regarded rather as evidence which must be considered 
in combination with all the other evidence available and have weight according 
to its intrinsic probability and the support it receives from other sources. The 
Special Industrial Census which is the principal subject of the next chapter of 
this report affords evidence in some cases. With care the statistics for 
ClassK and Sub-classes can be used with fair confidence, and also those for 
Groups for which the recorded numbers are large enough to 
allow the errors of enumeration or compilation to average out or be swamped in 
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the mass. But whatever figures are used, regard must be had to all such matters 
as the exact content of the title, the number of non-speciallsed persons included, 
the number of persons who are of the same occupations as some of those included 
but have been tabulated under other classified heads or in the groups 
of the unclassified, and the proportion of persons who combine any of 
the included occupations with another and may have given either the one 
or the other as principal occupation. Jn the cases of orders sub-classes 
and classes detailed examination on these lines for each separate group is 
generally required. Part I of Imperial Table XVII has been prepared to 
assist in weighing the evidence of the tables; and the principal use of Part 111 of 
that table is to give further assistance by showing what contributions different 
parts of the province with their varying conditions have made to the figures. 
In some cases too the classification by peoples of the workers in some occupational 
categories, which is given in Imperial Table XX, will afford useful evidence in 
combination w'lth knowledge, derived from other sources, of the tendencits of 
some races to enter or avoid some occupations. It is rarely possible to assign 
a correct definite meaning forthwith to any number quoted directly from the 
occupational tables ; and it may well happen that figures can be extracted for 
a particular^description of occupaiions which would be useful for one enquiry 
but useless in another. For specific occupations in the ordinary colloquial sense 
of that word, instead of the special sense of characters which define the group 
ill the tables to which a person is assigned, the tables almost invariably fail to 
give any useful figures at all ; for these statistics covering a limited field are 
given in the Special Industrial Census of which some account is given in the 
next chapter. 


178. Agricultural Occupations. — In the cerisus of 1911 the occupations 
regarded as Agricultural were those shown in Marginal Table i in which the 
group-numbers both of- 191 1 and 1921 
are given. 

The title of Group i has been modi- 
fied in the Burma tabulation of 192 1 to 
show the real content of the group which 
is the control of land or water used for 
cultivation of any sort or for raising any 
sort of animal or for hunting or fishing 
or the exploitation in any way of wild 
animals or vegetation. Besides owner- 
ship of the land or water control includes 
the ownership of any rights over land or 
water. Practically the only property 
in land or water not covered is the 
ownership of land used for mining or 
non-agricultural building. The Agri- 
cultural Occupations thus include 
the ownership of agricultural land by 
those landlords who take no part what- 
soever in any sort of cultivation and h ave been styled “ non-agriculturists ” in 
every Land Alienation Act. The agricultural occupations also included the 
ownership of land used for various occupations which were not themselves 
included. Amongst these were the raising of farm-stock, poultry or silkworms 
and also the cultivation of fruit, flowers, vegetables, betel-vine and all gardens 
and plantations. The number concerned with the ownership of land used for 
raising animals is negligible in Burma at present. The kinds of cultivation 
mentioned include all cultivation of vegetables and consequently a certain number 
of cases in which the owner is merely an investor in land, but these too are not 
very numerous for these kinds of cultivation ; the number of cultivators of this 
class and their dependents who were excluded from the groups of Agricultural 
Occupations however was over 238,000, amongst whom were all those who grow 
vegetables and tobacco on sandbanks {kaing cultivation)^by methods which are 
purely agricultural and have no relation to horticulture. 

While so many non -agriculturist landlords were regarded as having an 
agricultural occupation*, their managers, agents and clerks and rent-collectors 
were regarded as non-agricultural although they^must come into contact with the 
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actual cultivators and in many cases have a real voice in the cultivation-*ie^. 
when they supply seed or cattle or take as rent a share of the produce. 

The Taungya cultivators mentioned in Marginal Table i are persom, 
generally (but not always) of the more primitive tribes, who clear by fire and culti- 
vate for a single season patches of forest-land generally (but not always) on a hill- 
side. Taungya cultivation is in fact primitive cultivation ; and it is not agriculture 
in the real sense of the term because the cultivated patch lapses to jungle again 
in the second year ; but it was included amongst the “agricultural ” occupations; 

The term Agricultural Occupation has thus been interpreted in the past by 
somewhat curious conventions which have undoubtedly led to mistaken views 
being based on some of the statistics- The same system was prescribed for the 
census of 1921 ; and unfortunately when I pointed out these difficulties some" 
provinces had already begun their compilation for occupations and could not 
have changed to the system I proposed, by which all the groups of which the 
titles are given in Marginal Table i should be regarded as agricultural. Accord- 
ingly in the present census as in that of 191 1 the term “ Agricultural Occupations ” 
is a conventional terra, which has not its natural meaning but includes the occupa- 
tions and sources of Income shown as agricultural in Marginal Table i. There 
is however a change involved because certain terms have oeen more strictly 
interpreted in 1921. Gne of these is market-gardening which seems to have been 
interpreted in 1911 as cultivating vegetables for the market as distinguished from 
such cultivation for home-consumption ; in 1921 this term has been used in its 
ordinary idiomatic sense of intensive cultivation to maintain the daily supplies of 
urban markets, while all the extensive cultivation of vegetables has been treated 
in the same way as the cultivation of paddy arid other ordinary crops, and so 
comes within the term Agricultural although in 19*1 most of it was assigned 
to the group corresponding to Croup 7 of 1921. Thus although the nominal 
interpretation of agricultural occupations in terms of occupational groups has not 
changed, there has been a real transfer to them tf people whose number is 
unknown but is probably of the order of 50,000. 

The figures of 1921 for market-gardening are defective because many people 
occupied with this have some other occupation, in some cases agricultural and in 
other cases non-agricultural, and have been recorded under that, and probably 
also because the term market gardening was not very clearly understood by 
enumerators and tabulators ; as however the error will generally consist ia 
recording market-gardeners under an agricultural bead, and as their total number 
can only be quite small, the effect of this error on the numbers of agricultural and 
non-agricultural can be ignored. 

Sugar-cane and betel- vine, supporting over 36,000 persons by their cidtiva- 
tion, appear amongst the special crops in 1921 instead of the gardens as in 1911 
but this makes no difference to the classification of these persons as agricultural or 
non-agricultural. Their classification in Group 6 in 1921 was deternrined before 
the implications of the definition of agricultural had been appreciated, and they 
were placed in Group 6 simply as crops for which separate figures were desired. 
I have since begun to think that although the prescribed title of the Order which 
includes Group 6 and the gardeners of Group 7 is Growers of Special Products 
and Market-gardening , Group 6 was really intended for the cultivation of plan- 
tations in which the labour is organized as in the tea-plantations of A^sam 
or in some other special way. In that case the figures for the cultivation of tea 
in Burma were wrongly put in Group 6 both in 191 1 and in 1921 ; they ought to 
have been included in an agricultural group, as there is no resemblance between 
the manners of cultivation of tea by peasant proprietors in Burma and by 
capitalist planters in the tea-estates of India or Ceylon. 

The difference between the term Agriculture Proper used in Imperial Table 

XVII of 1921 and the term Ordinary 
Cultivation used in the correspoat^g 
table of 191 1 should be noted. Mar^al 
Table 2 shows the difference according 
to those tables ; but some qualification 
of this is required on account of tlid 
inclusion m Agriculture Proper of some 
market-gardeners and of the ordinary 
cidtivators of vegetables whose work in 
19H was not regarded as OrdiRisry 
CukivaUdn. 
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3« Workers wholly or faxtiaUy engaged In agricoltoral occupAtiont» lifl. 


Workers with agricultural principal 
occupations. 

Workers with agricultural subsidiary 
occupations. 


Deduct workers counted twice above 
having both principal and subsi- 
diary Occupation agricultural. 

Workers wholly or partially eh^aged 
in agricultural occupations. 


A note must also be made about the figures relating td agtrcidtural subsi^By 
occi^tHWis in Imperial Table XVI 1 . In the table of 1911 the correspdnding 
columns were headed Partially A^nculturist and their figures showed 
numbers of those who had a nen-agricultural principal occupation and eomfeilHM 
with it an agricultural subsidiary occupation. A small number (15) tabulated in 
this column for agricultural principal occupations had probably crept in bv 
mistake. In the table of 1921 the columns are headed to show workers witn 
an agricultural subsidiary occupation; and persons with an agricultural priftc^I 
occupation who had a subsidiary agricultural occupation which would belong tea 
different occupational group if regarded as a principal occupation have been 
entered in those columns. Consequently if the number of workers wholly or 
partially engaged in agricultural occupations is required the number contributed 
through agricultural subsidiary occupations is not the total of those columns but 
must be compiled as 
in Marginal Table 3 
hereby. The totals 
of 192 1 correspond- 
ing to the numbers of 
“ partially agricul- 
turist” of 1911 are 
given by the differ- 
ence of lines 2 and 4 
in the table, namely 
42,414 males and 
*4,458 females ; but 

these cannot really 

be compared with 

the figures of 1911 because the effect of differences in the recording of Subsidiary 
occupations cannot be measured. The number of persons d^pefiaent Wholly or 
partly on agricultural occupations cannot be discovered for either census, as no 
record is made of the dependents of those who practise these occupations only as 
subsidiaries ; but the tables furnish materials for making estimates sufficiently 
accurate for most purposes. 

179. Cultlvatiofl. — In the census of 1921 classification was effected for the 
whole of the enumerated population of 13,169,099 persons of whom 9, 1 5#, §>3 2 
were shown to be principally supported by some form of cultivation (ex^uding 
mere land Ownership) as compared with 
8,101,615 in 1911. A classification of 
these numbers as tabulated is given in 
Marginal Table 4 ; but there are difficul- 
ties in coUipafing the figures given 
there for the separate occupations, 
because of the changes of classifica- 
tion, such as those of markebgardeners 
and other cultivators of vegetables. 

There has also been a change in the 
classification of the Chin cultivators of 
the Chin Hills district ; in I911 there 
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were 1 16,889 of these shown as ” Ordinary cultivators ” and included in the figures 
given now in Marginal Table 3 for ” Agriculture Proper but in 1921 the Deputy 
Commissioner replied to a special enquiry by myself that^ these are all tauQgya 
cultivators. All cultivators of this kind in the Chin Hills have therefore be<ri 

reckoned as taungya 

worktfs in tgai and 
Marginal Table 4 must 
be corrected by a 
transfer of approxi- 
mately 116,889 in 
igr I from Agriculture 
Prefer to Taungya. 

MiWgvial Table 5 
shows the resulting 
figures so obtained ; 
and, in order to make allowance for extensions of the area for which oeOiipaflefts 
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were recorded and for the growth of the total population, the totals are converted 
there to show the proportion of each class to 10,000 of the total population classi- 
fied by occupations. Even so the comparison is not quite exact because the 
proportion of taungya workers and of cultivators generally is probably greater in 
the areas of extension than in the province as a whole, and the figures of 1921 
should be calculated for the same area as those of 1911 ; but the modification of 
the figures by this difference of area would be small. It apjiears therefore at 
first sight that the proportion of the population dependent upon taungya cultiva- 
tion as a principal occupation has diminished by 7 per cent, while the proportion 
dependent upon ordinary agriculture has increased by nearly 5 per cent. Some 
allowance must however be made for the confusion of principal and subsidiary 
occupations. The easiest way of discovering the number of workers who practise 
some sort of cultivation as a subsidiary occupation in conjunction with a principal 
occupation which is not a form of cultivation is to sum the numbers given in Parts 
A, G, H, J, K of Imperial Table XVIII for subsidiary occupations of Groups 3^ 
to 7 inclusive ; the result obtained is 36,843 males and 22,547 females. The 
number of dependents of these workers can only be estimated ; but they may be 
taken to bear roughly the same proportion to male workers as amongst those for 
whom cultivation is a principal occupation ; and so the total of workers and 
dependents may be estimated at 125,000 Adding this to the total given in 
Marginal Table 5 the number supported in 1921 wholly or partially by some kind 
of cultivation is found to be 9,284,000 approximately, that is 70*5 per cent of 
the total population. This is still a little too small because of the omissions of 
cultivators who omitted to mention their cultivating occupation and gave only the 
non-cultivating subsidiary occupation of the census date, and because some part 
of the figures for labourers whose occupation w'as recorded so vaguely that they 
could not be classified must belong to cultivation ; so that it is probably safe to 
write 72 per cent instead of 70*5 ; either of these percentages is stated most 
compactly and without real loss of accuracy as five-sevenths, 


The correction for subsidiary employment in cultivation cannot be made 
for the figures of 1911. It would have required 8,488,000 cultivators to give 
the same percentage 70 5 of the total population in 1911, and therefore an 
addition to the totm for 1911 Marginal Table 4 of about 386,000 for persons 
dependent upon cultivation as a subsidiary occupation and those dependent upon 
it as a principal occupation who had not given it as such. It is evident then that 
no reliable comparison with the figures of 191 1 can be made for the total of all 
cultivators or for the taungya or other workers ; the probable errors are at least 
as large as the variations. General knowledge of the conditions suggests that the 
proportion of cultivators in 1921 cannot have been very different from the 
proportion in 1911, and that the difference shown by the figures above is due 
entirely to the various accidents of the enumeration, and particularly to the entry 
of subsidiary occupations of census day as principal occupations with consequent 
omission of the real principal occupation, which was cultivation. 


We maj^ still however regard the figures for 1921 as indicating something 
like the relative importance of the various occupations, and accordingly accept 

72 as the percentage 
of the whole popula- 
tion directly support- 
ed wholly or partially 
by cultivation. If we 
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tabulated as engaged 
In agriculture proper 
the numbers are as in 
Marginal Table 6. 
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180. General Survey. — Subsidiary Tables I, II and VI give a statement of 
the general distribution of the population by occupations. Difficulties of changes 
of classification and of the confusion of principal and subsidiary occupations are 
generally so much less in other occupations than in those asssociated with cultiva- 
tion which have just been discussed that they can generally be ignored. Errors 
in the compilation are apt to bear a higher proportion to the smaller total 
figures which appear in these cases than to those for cultivation ; but they will , 
not be serious for groups or higher categories for which large numbers are 
tabulated. The most important point to be borne in mind is that the figures 
always cover a great many auxiliary persons of general occupations clerks) 
besides those specifically described by the titles of the categories ; so that they 
represent industries (in an extended sense) rather than occupations. 

As cultivation is recorded as the principal occupation of nearly 70 percent 
of the population Class A, Sub-class /b and Order IIa w'hich include it are 
naturally the largest categories of their grades. After Class A, the most 
important is Class B, which is entitled Industry and Commerce and is practi- 
cally composed of occupations and industries naturally included under that title, 
although a few others are included — as noted earlier in this chapter — which the 
title must be somewhat strained to cover. Class D Miscellaneous is credited 
with over 5 per cent of the population, but four-fifths of this consists of the 
persons whose means of subsistence were too vaguely described for classification ; 
the definite occupations of Class D account only for i per cent of the population 
and can accordingly be left out of account with less resultant error in the measure 
of the other classes and sub-classes than arises in other ways. Allowing for their 
probable shares of the unclassified, Class B Industry and Commerce supports 
nearly one-fifth of the population ; the production of raw materials otherwise than 
by cultivation (the remainder of C)Iass A apart from cultivation and agriculture) 
supports about one-twentieth ; and Class C (Public service and the professions 
and liberal arts) supports about one-twenty-fifth. Subsidiary Tables 11 and VI 
give some statistics of the census of 1911 for comparison ; but it will by this 
time be clear to the reader that such comparisons require in each case, to detect 
changes of classification ani;^ errors due to confusion of principal and subsidiary 
occupations and other causes, a detailed check which cannot be undertaken'here. 

Descending to Sub-classes, we find the three largest are all in Class B and 
together constitute that class. Sub-class V Trade finance and insurance stands 
second although so far behind Sub-class Ih that it supports less than one-eighth as 
many as Cultivation alone. After Sub-class V comes Sub-class /// Industry with 
about four-fifths of its number, followed after another wide gap by Sub-class fV 
Transport with less than one-third. Then, leaving Class B, comes Sub-class F III, 
The Professions and liberal arts with only one- fourth of the numbers of Trade 
finance and insurance. Landlords are divided between tw'o Sub-classes / and IX ; 
the latter although it includes pensioners and some other classes only covers a one- 
thousandth part of the population, and the tw'O together only make up about one- 
seventieth, Imperial Table XIX shows a further 8,355 persons who are landlords 
by subsidiary occupation, and we may estimate about 35,000 to 40,000 for the total 
of these and their dependents ; even this addition however gives a total of less than 
one-sixtieth of the total population. But it must be remembered that the owner- 
ship of land is generally with people who have other sources of income, and 
most of these would probably omit to report this source even as a subsidiary 
occupation. Domestic service supports only about one in 150.? The winning 
of minerals, including petroleum, supports only one in 300. 

181. Occupation and Race. — A new table has been prepared as Imperial 
Table XX showing the classification by peoples of persons supported by occupa- 
tions of each Class, Sub-class and Order and of some Groups. The same table can 
also be read as showing the distribution by occupation of each People, Subsidiary 
Tables VII and VIII of this chapter are based upon Imperial Table XX and show 
respectively the proportions by peoples in 1,000 workers of each occupation and 
the proportion in each occupation of 1,000 w'orkcrs of each people; in both 
these tables however Hindus and Mahoraedans are put together and divided only 
as they were born in or out of Burma, the object being to exhibit the part played 
by indigenous and other Indians in the economic life of the province. 

In point of fact, as Appendix A to Imperial Table XX'shows, Peoples VII, 
VIII, IX and X all include some non-Indians, namely Burmese and Malay 

* Including *n estimate for sweepers who are excluded from Domestic Service in lb? table and 
tabulated in Class 6, Group 103. 
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Mabomedans and Katb 4 and Arakan-Kaman besides an insignificant number of 
olher xaees. In Peeples VII and tX together these number 20,233 ^ P^'' 

of the whole ; in Peoples VIII and X they number 2,2 15 or only two-fifths per 
cant of the whole. Further People XIII which includes altogether 33,^5 
persons has only 2,406 or 7 per cent non-Indians. Peoples VII and IX, VII 1 
and X taken together thus differ slightly from the respective^totals of Indians 
born in Burma and of Indians bom elsew here ; but if the distinction by birthplace 
is to be retained they give the best ligures available. Accepting them, Sub^iary 
Table VII shows that of immigrant Indians one-half are employed in Indtislry 
andi Comm&ro^, Industry xti!\k\x\g %'] per cent of thmi, T mn sport 19 and Trade 
fmanet aaid insurance 13 per cent. These numbers are all defective, because 
for no less than »6 per cent of these two peoples the occupation recorded was I500 
va^ue for classification, and it may safely be assumed that most of thes-, w'ere 
en^ged in Industry a>^nd Commerce. Nine pe r cent are agricultural labourers and 
aaother seven per cent are owner or tenant cultivators working at agriculture proper; 

per cent are engaged in all kinds of cultivation together. For Burma-born 
Indians the proportions are quite different ; cultivation of all kinds together occupies 
over 60 per cent of these, while Industry and Commerce have only 25 per cent. 

If the classification* of Indians by birthplace is laid aside, column 7 of 
Subsidiary Table 11 furnishes approximate figures for the total of Indians supported 
by each of the main occupational categories, .^gain the figures have a difficulty 
beeat^e 24,506 non-Indians are included in them ; but these amount only to 2*7 of 
(bo total figures sliowu, and even of these 22,448 are Hindus or Mahotnedans, 
leaving only 1,058 or oi.'e-eightb per cent of others. Column- 7 of Subsidiary 
Table II thus give.s a fair account of the contribution of Indians to the tot^ 
numboES in column 3 of the same table. 

Mar^al Table 7 exhibits the same figures in different lights, comparing 

the proportional dis-^ 
tri button of Indians 
amongst the occupa- 
tions with that of 
the total popula- 
tion and also showing 
the proportion of 
Indians in the part 
of the population 
which is supported 
by occupations of 
each cL.ss antf sub- 
class. It will be seen 
that relatively t» the 
general population 
Indians are deficient 
in Sub-classes hr and 
I^ and that the com- 
pe^l^atio^ tor these 
deficiencies is dis- 
tributed throughput 
all the other sub- 
classes of occupa- 
tions. The strength 
of the Indians is 
clearly in Class B 
tindustry and Com- 
merce). Probably 
some of the 114 per 
1 ,000 Indians record- 
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ed un^r Class XI (Insufficiently described occupationa) really belonged to Sub- 
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kte occupying influential positions or not ; a true estimate of thmr position in the 
proflfiBce wobH obviously have to take separate account of the unskilled labourers 
and of the bankers, merchants skilled workmen and clerks. 

There is also another difficulty in the records for some occupations of which 
those catalogued under Transfort on land (Order XXI) may be taken as an 
example^ Part HI of Imperial Table XX shows that of a total of 92,105 male 
workers at these occupatioie 48,602 belong to Indigenous races and 40,385 
belong to peoples VH, VIII, IX, X, XIII — -that is are practically all Indians. 
Transport by rail is excluded from these figures which thus relate chiefly to 
those «igag^ in carting or road construction or as porters and messengers ; 
Part II of Imperial Table XVII shows that carting occupies nearly one-half the 
total. But the greater part of the transport by carts which is done by Burmans 
^ansand Karens is not shown in the records at all, because so much of the 
transport of the harvest is regarded as part of agriculture and not even shown as 
a suteidiary occupation. The table therefore shows only the proportions of 
Indians and others specifically occupied in transport by land, not the proportion 
of such transport done by the same classes. 

182. Occup^ions of Feioales. — -The occupations of females are exhibited 
, in Subsidiary Table VI. The proprtion of female to male workers is shown as 
673 : 1000 or roi^hly 2:3 for all occupations. But this ratio does not give a 
correct impresskm at all ; a woman who gives only a small part of her time to a 
remunerated occupation counts in it as a worker just as much as a man who 
spends all his working hours at his occupation. Logically many female workers 
should be shown as occupied principally in domestic duties and having their re- 
munOFated occupations as subsidiary occupations ; then a much fairer description 
of their occupations would be obtained. It is not merely a matter of comparison 
wi^ the figures for males; it is a matter of women, who spend all their working 
time at occupations in the same vvay as men ordinarily do, being entered in the 
tables with only the same weight as those who give only a little time. As an 
example, take what is perhaps the most important instance, namely the weaving 
industries. In a large number of houses the women have a loom always ready 
for a little weaving to be done when time can be spared from household duties ; 
little by little in odd moraents a piece of eloth is completed and the ends of the 
family budget helped to meet. In other houses, especially where there are more 
daughters than are required to assist in (rooking, etc., some women will specialise 
in weaving and give up the greater part of their time to it. Statistics which fail 
to distinguish these cases are obviously misleading ; and it is certain tliat if 
whole-time female weavers were counted the figures would be very different from 
those actually tabulated. In a great part of the delta the part taken by women 
even in apiculture is very small, because the physical conditions are held to 
forbid it. Women j^ough only rarely. They do not as a rule transplant paddy 
where the water is deep. They take part in the reaping, but commonly only to 
the extent of tying ^d gathering sheaves. They do not as a rule undertake 
'the threshing., In other parts dtlhe country conditions are different. In parts 
of Prome district, with loamy soils and shallow water in the rice-fields, transplant- 
ing is not considered a proper occupation for a man except in special circum- 
stances, and he wilt not risk the banter he would incur by doing it. But even so 
it would be found that a large number of the women recorded as workers with 
some kind of ^riculture as their principal occupation really give a very small 
part of: their time- to it, and in England women who only did as much would not 
be repuded as having an occupation at all. So too for many occupations the 
tabulated femsde workers give a very small proportion of their time to the 
occopaticms shown for them. Moreover the part actually taken by women is 
worth consid^ation. In a large number of the cases in which a woman is des- 
cribed by Burm^s as assisting in her husband’s work her share consists chiefly 
in cooking, the food for him and his direct assistants. Many of the women were 
recorded as agricultural workers only because at the time of the preliminary’ 
enumeration of the census they were actually camping with their husbands and 
children beside the threshing-floor so that the whole family considered itsrif 
as jointly engaged in, the work ; and in faei even the tiniest baby who can toddle 
does at those times do, his share by helping to tend the cattle. 

The. fig*(res giv«iTot female- workers must be interpreted for each; occupation 
according' to the conditions under which it is carried on. The sum total for all 
<?ceuf»tions. of the recorded figures includes women who give very different 
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proportions of their time to those occupations, and in fact it includes many who 
give no more time to them than did other women who did not consider the occasional 
help they gave their husbands constituted an occupation ; so that it is really 
meaningless. 

An attempt was made to get better statistics by having a record made of 
women who gave the major part of their time to household duties. It would then 
have been possible to tabulate female workers w^ho gave little time to household 
duties as genuine workers of whom the occupation recorded was the principal 
occupation, and to show the occupations recorded for the others as subsidiary to 
house-keeping. There are Some difficulties in such cases as a man and wife 
running a shop together and taking equal part in the work until the wife has to 
cook dinner in the evening while her husband loafs about and smokes ; but these 
might have been left as roughnesses in the statistics. The real difficulty was 
that the object of the record was not appreciated, and consequently enumerators 
were generally badly instructed and the record w'as too badly made to be worth 
compilation ; so that the project had to be given up after examining the records 
of some sample areas in districts for which the Deputy Commissioners had 
reported that the record had been done accurately. 

It is particularly important to consider the record for cotton weaving as a 
subsidiary occupation in Imperial Table XIX Section E as well as that for such 
weaving in Group 27 of Imperial Table XVII. The figures of these tables 

are reproduced in Marginal 
Table 8. There is probably 
i little or no difference on an 
average between the propor- 
tion of their time which is 
given to weaving by the 
women of the tw'o classes 
shown, and probably there are 
still an ejjual number omitted 
who give just as much time to 
it. At the end of the next chapter will be found a short account of an enumera- 
tion of the handlooms in the province, and the tables of the Special Industrial 
Census give particulars of Industrial Establishments in which cotton is woven. 



183. Conclusion. — The statistics of occupations are distinctly unsatisfactory 
and especially so when the large part of the entire cost of the census which is 
debitable to them is considered. To some extent this is inevitable. The defects 
are peculiar neither to Burma nor to Inoia. In England for instance (in the 
census of 1911) the classification system puts bank-messengers and telegraph- 
clerks into the same order (Conveyance of Men, Goods and Messages) while a 
library messenger is among the Professions (Order III) and a porter may go to 
any one of the Orders 1 , III, IV, VI, XXII. It was on account of the difficulties 
of the systems used in various countries, as well as from a desire for a 
comparability of the statistics of all countries, that M. Bertillon proposed in‘ 
1889 the system of classification adopted in India in 1911 and used again in 
1921. It is an axiom enunciated by the Commissioners of the Census of 
England and Wales and by similar authorities in other countries, and particularly 
applied by them to the statistics of occupations, that a census does not supply data 
which are suitable for minute classification. But admitting this, M. Bertillon’s 
classification is not nearly so satisfactory as it looks, and it is not as successful as 
Sir Edward Gait apparently thought when he adopted it for the Census of India 
of 1911 and before there had been any experience of its application in India. It 
has certainly been adopted by a number of smaller countries such as Egypt, 
Bulgaria, Spam, Brazil, Chili, Venezuela and Mexico; but not by England or 
Germany nor even by M. Bertillon's own country of France. Incidentally, 
M. Bertillon, though he made logic the touchstone of his scheme, omitted to 
dehne an occupation. But he avoided to some extent one of the difficulties pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, because he intended that all married females should 
^ ^ under Domestic Service. The scheme was apparently modified in 
this matter when it was applied to India. I was not aware of this at the time of 

f -f ™eant to make an 

whole tim’eTir^*^ doubtful if M. Bertillon did, for married women engaged in 
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to the practical details of classification, are immense. The statistics of the 
present census therefore should not be condemned too readily because they have 
defects and involve difficulties. But it is certainly desirable that another system 
should be sought, and that instead of seeking comparability with the statistics of 
other countries — which on account of the myriad differences of conditions and 
national character must be only a nominal and worthless comparability—- a scheme 
should be prepared to give at least the most important statistics desired here * ; 
and it seems extremely probable that uniformity of Burma with India will have to 
be given up if the statistics most useful in Burma are to be obtained. 

* A scheme has been suggested in the Administrative Volume which constitutes Part 111 of this 
Report# 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the population by occupation. 
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SdbsidiarY Table M.-Gtineral table showing persons supported by clasies and sub-classes 0/ occupations 
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Subsidiary Table 111.-— Stattsiics regarding fovr selected categories of oceupatiotts 

in each natural division and district. 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — The number ffr thousand of workers of selected 
sub-elasses and orders in the province and in each natural division who 
have an agrictdturcd subsidiary occupation. 
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[See next page for conclusion of the tables] 


« In titles marked •the vwd #/Aer is not to be interpreted with reference only to orders shown in ihis table ; all Utles have the 
ineaci^ as in Imperial Table XVll c r Subsidiary Tabic 1. . • 



















CHAi^ER XH. 


Subsidiary Table IV.— The number per thousand op workWs op seleoted 
sub"claase5 and erdOrs in the province and in each natural dtvtsien who have 
an agricultural subsidiary occupation — eoncluded. 


Sub-class or Order. 

Subdivisions of Barman Division. 

Serial ^tumber, 









Title, 

Burman. 

Delta. 

Coast. 

Centre. 

North. 

Sifb- 

class. 

Order 







B 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 


Transport 

22 

8 

67 

20 

3 » 

BB 

XX 

Transport by water ... 

35 

7 

Its 

18 

»4 


XXI 

Transport on land otherwise than 

18 

11 

1 “ 

34 

43 

■ 


by rail. 



1 i 

I 

i 




Trade, finance and insurance 

15 

I 2 

19 

37 

34 


XXIV 

Credit, finance and insurance 

43 

aS 

63 

60 

30 


XXVI 

Trade in cottcn, silk, hair or other 

la 

3 

7 

‘7 

tS 



textiles or in piece-goods. 


1 





XXVIll 

Trade in wood (not firewood), 

40 

•7 

149 

aa 

loa 



cork, bark, bamboo, thatch, etc. 








and articles made from these. 




! -- 



XXXIIl 

Other trade in foodstuffs * 

*5 

‘3 

‘3 

1 ‘7 

‘9 


XXXVII 

Trade in means of transport 


30 

4 * 

i *3 

50 


XL 

Trade of other sorts • 

*4 

ta 

18 

! t 4 

3 ) 

VI 


Public force 

n 

9 

I 

34 

J 

vii 


Public administration ... 

188 

128 

16S 

1 ^36 

366 

vin 


The professions and liberal arts 

8 

8 

i 9 

\ ^ 

34 

IX 


Persons teHhout an occupation but 

33 

*3 

! 44 

1 40 

97 



receiving an income. 



1 

J 


X 


Domestic service 

3 

3 

2 

X 

s 

XT. 

! 

i 

Insufficiently described occupations 

IX 

5 

21 

' ts 

ts 


titles marked e the word athtr is not to be (otrrpreted with inference only to orders sboWn !o thU table; all titles bare the same 
ibeasing as iQ lia^rial Table XVil or Sttbsidiary Table I. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Distribution by subsidiary occupation of 10,000 
landlords^ cultivators and agricultural labourers of each sex. 


Subsidiary Occupation. 


No snbsiSiary occopattoo 

All anb^diarj occupations 

All Agricultural . - 

Landlord 
Cultivating owner 
Cultivating tenant 
Agricultural labourer 
Taungya 

^11 Non-Agrieultural 
Gardener 

Collector of forest produce 
Fislwrinan 

Cottbn-weaver ... ... 

. Basicet '{fcaker or mat-weaver 
■ Oil-^eSser 

Sweetn^t maker and toddy 
drawer 

Boatman, cartdriyer, etc. ... 
nlo^y-lender or rawnbroker 
Ti^er 
All others 


Landlord. 


Males. I Females. 


7.9S« 

a.044 

app 

‘63 

5 ‘ 

53 

3* 

t.y-fS 

97 

»s 

‘9 

5 

34 

7 

34 

87 

4 *» 

455 

-72 


8,611 

»67 

* 3 » 

42 

<5; 

37 

/,Z23 

57 

7 

3 

247 

‘3 

3 

*4 

7 

164 

380 

327 


Principal Occupation. 


Cultivating owner or 
tenant. 

Agricultural labourer. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8,202 

1 8,799 

9,120 

9.227 

1,798 

1,201 

880 1 

773 

»93 

24s 

83 

70 

ia 

9 

a 

i 

89 

83 

38 

a6 

S 3 

39 

‘9 

29 

6i 

6a 



78 

5-3 

‘4 

! '* 

*i 5 oS 

9 S 6 

818 

1 703 

*70 

US 

33 

\ *7 

1*8 

3 * 

63 

33 

35 

8 

35 

i 7 

' 3 

334 

a 1 

ii»a 

49 

"18 

‘9 I 

*3 

18 

, 8 

‘ ! 

1 

»a 


9 

6 

369 

13 

166 

to 

14 

6 

*4 

t 

314 

■ aifr- 

120 

383 

533 

363 

355 

2 tO j 

^ i 


**» 


5 i 





















SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table Vi. — (i) Mah and female workers of selected cale^on'es. (a) Increase 
in persons suf ported by selected categories, 19 ii to 1921. 

■oo'® ^sea owing^ ditferences of classification in the two censuses, the figures of columns 7 and 8 are not strictly comparable : they are given 
hhiWfcser as tabnlated in Imperial Table XVII and must be treated in each case on their merits. Sections B, D and E of Part I of Imperial Table XVII should be 
cdnttiBed In every case. 



Cbss 

Order. 



... ALL OCCUPATIONS 


Production of raw materiasl 

I Exploiiaiion of animals or vtgttation 
(sub-class la, lb and Ic ) 
la Control of land or SBoter used for the 
exploitation of animals or vegetation, 
lb Cultivated and voild plants 

Cultivation ... ... ... 

Agriculture proper 
30 Cultivatit^ Owners 

2,b Cultivating tenants 

3e Agricultural labourers 

4 Taungya ... 

5f 6, 7 All other cultivation ... 

Forestry 

8 Forest oflicers, raiders, guards, etc. 
9 , 10 All collectors of forest produce ... 

Ic Domestic and nild animals 

Raising of farm stock 

Raising of other animals 

15 Birds, bees, etc. 

16 Silk-worms 

Exploitation of wild animals 
... Fishing and pearling 

II Exploitation of minerals ... 

Coal, petroleum and metals 
Coals mines 
Petroleum wells 

Metals and minerals from which 
metals are extracted. 

Minerals not of Order III or V 

Rubite, spinels and associated 
Stones and all precious stones. 
Minerals solob'e in water ... 


Industry and Commerce 

Industry 

Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressiiig^ 

Cotton spinning 
Cotton sizing and weaving 
Silk spinning 
Silk weaving 

Hides, feathers, bristles and hard 
materials from the animal kingdom. 

Wood 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, and turnersJoiners,etc. 
Lacqiter>workers and makers of 
baWisLworic, sieves and cages of 
bamboo, cane^ etc. 

Maka's with woody material oi mats 
not used for walls or floors. i 

All others working with leaves or | 
other woody materials. 


[ WORKERS, 1921. 

1 PERSONS SUPPORTED. 

\ 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Ratio of j 
females] 
peri.OoO 

1 males. ' 

1 

igai. 

! 

( 

[ 

Increase per 
cent 1911-21. 

4 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

1 

4^060,921 

2,734,517 

673 

1 

13,169,099 

i 

j 

' 12,039,083 

9 


2,843,137 

2,Si6,iiJ 

36,596 I 

2f89,3ti I 

1,657,681 I 
2,300,084 ] 

1,165,537 I 


2,016,573 
^,013,577 
40,932 
t ,945,333 
',977,779 

1,639,378 

903,295 


9,675 j 057 

9,632,212 

t57,^35 

9,239,997 


8,639,688 

8.624,395 

220/S08 

3,^44,330 


j 8,101,615 
9,96. ,012 1 9fi57,8ti 
.1,064,04^ I 3,8to,6io 


622,185 

405,405 

659 

2,085,806 

1,647,950 

97 

278,011 

246,833 

888 

942,285 

805,213 

17 

; 9,586 

51,068 

642 

252,635 

238,511 

6 

3',<530 

7,554 

2.i9 

81,065 

42,765 

90 

4,189 

189 

45 

12,168 

5,116 

‘38 

97.44‘ 

7.365 

268 

68,897 

37,649 

83 

go,2io 

27,512 

305 

235,080 

259 407 

~9 

34,935 

10,20$ 

292 

72,611 

105,944 

-31 

768 

382 

49; 

1, 660 

*459 

14 

197 

177 

898 

748 

14 

571 

905 

359 

912 

1 *,459 

54.457 

16,025 

311 

160,80} 

152.004 

6 

3*. 462 

16,790 

320 

'S7,3‘S5 

151,601 

4 

29,020 

2.995 

III 

42,885 

25,293 

180 

19,486 

856 

44 

28,136 

8,173 

944 

2,3 

9,487 

t 

309 

43 

33 

54 

>3,229 

} 3,349 

300 

9,976 

546 

55 

‘4,*i53 

4,854 

206 

5.989 

1,720 

987 

10,787 

3,896 

«77 

756 

9.38 

1,241 

2,412 

- 

• •• 

t,545 

419 

271 

3.962 

3,224- 

23 

727.098 

530,819 

730 

3,321,919 

2,403,804 

-34 

280,631 

203,319 

724 

890,829 

806,431 

8 

8,859 

75,018 

8,468 

*15.338 

455.050 

-26 

1,039 

2,872 

9,764 

5.278 

2,282 

434 

508 

3.490 

6,870 

5,144 

} 132.737 

-46 

1,846 

41^,863 

25,386 

63.913 

83 

490 

5.904 

936 

1 18,621 

63 

3,936 

18,041 

6,145 

29,436 ^ 

537 

53 

99 

1.067 j 

694 

71 

79498 

. 94.870 

313 

244,170 1 

191,686 

12 

35.737 

t.«85 

6s 

60,040 i 

} 143,719 


36,399 

2,283 

63 

90.969 1 

5 

6,343 : 

3.263 1 

1 

514 

16,595 

1 


5431 j 

1 

10,386 

2,084 

24.712 

‘ 47.967 

32 

5,838 i 

1 

1 

7,253 

1 

1,232 

21,924 

; 

1 

J 









tHAPT^tl Xli. 


Subsidiary Table VI — (i) Mde, and Jemah workers oj selected categories, (a) IncrtaH 
in persons supported by selected categories, 1911 to 1921 continued. 


consulted in every case. 


CLASS/ SUB-CLASS, ORDER OR GROUP. 


Serial number. 

i Sub- Title. 


Class 

Order. 


Sub- 
class 
Group . 



46, 47. 48 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVllI 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 
XXV 

XXVI 

XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 


WORKERS, 1921. 3 PERSONS SUPPORTED. 


Ratio of 

Males. Females. 


Metals 

All workers in iron and makers of 
arms and of articles principally or 
exclusively made of iron. 

Ceramics 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 
makers. 

Brick and tile makers 

Manufacture or refining of chemical 

products and analogous substances. 

Food 

Rice buskers and pounders ; and 
flour grinders. 

Sugar, jaggery and kyantaga 
makers. 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam 
and condiments, etc. 

Toddy drawers. 

Tobacco manufacturers 

Dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers, 
darners and embroiderers on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

Makers of umbrellas and of other 
articles pertaining to dress. 

Wr.shing, cleaning and dyeing 
articles of dress. 

Barbers, hairdressers and wig- 
makers. 

Massagers (ahneikthe) and tattooers 

Furniture ... 

Building ... ... 

Construction of means of transport ... 

Production and transmission of 

physical forces. 

Other industries 


IV Transport 

Transport by air (aeroplanes, etc. and 
aerodromes). 

Transport by water 

Transport On land otherwise than by rail 
... Transport by rail 
... Postal, telegraph and telephone services 
V Tradt finance and insurance 

Credit, finance and insurance 

Brokerage, commission, auditing 

Trade in cotton, silk, hair or other 
textiles or in piece^oods. 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, 
horn, etc., and articles made from 
these not included in Order XXXIV 
or other orders. 

Trade in wood (not firewood) cork, 
bark, bamboo, thatch, etc., and 
articles made from these. 

... Trade in metals, machinery, knives, 
tools, etc. 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 


68,293 

Sfi.Sa? 


4»,i44 

19,466 


9,5*5 

4,359 

*77 

32.35* 

*77.404 

64,920 
92,103 : 
15,876 

4,503 

aOgfiSS 

8,706 

6 ,9 »o 

14.881 

962 


7 , 6 a 3 2.438 


3,359 

12,615 

828 

«45 

$11^564. 

a, 969 
586 
‘ 7.*94 

34a 



4»,776 

33,00* 


223,528 

97,+i6 


34.9«3 

* 9.593 


3.24a 390 

10,560 9 * 

>78,355 *5 

110,623 —13 

8,298 




















SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — (i) Mahand female wor ken oj lehcud categcries. (a) Increase 
in persons sufforted by selected categories, 1911 to 1921 — concluded. 

tone cases otnnj; to diff^nces of claS'tBcation 'mihe tvo censnses, the figores of column* 4 and 5 are not ctrictly comparahte } therare Kiven 
liewereras tabulated in Inipsrlai Table XV* 11 and must be treated in each cate on their merits, Sections B^DandEof Partlof Imperial Table XV1I thooldbe 
C0Btolte<i Id ererycate* 


CLASS, SUB-CLASS, ORDER OR GROUP. i WORKERS, 1921. PERSONS SUPPORTED 


CLASS, SUB-CLASS, ORDER OR GROUP. 

Serial number. 

Title. 

Class 

Order. 

Sub- 
1 class 
i Group. 


XXXI 
XXXI I 

xxxni 



XXXIV 

XXXV 
XXXVI 

XXXVII 

XXVIII 

XXXIX 

XL 


XLI 

XLII 

XLIII 

XLIV 

XLV 

XLVI 

XLVll 

XLVlll 

XLIX 
i L 




Trade in chemical products 

Hotels, cafesj restaurants^ etc. 

Other trade in foodstuQs 
Fish 

Grocery, vegetable oil, salt, and 
other condiments. 

Sugar, jaggery and sweetmeats ... 
Csrdamon, betal-leaf, vegetables, 
fruit and areca nut. 

Grain, pulse, flcur and bran— 

Wholesale dealers and brokers 
Retail dealers and hawkers ... 
Tobacco and opium 

Trade in ready-made clothing and 
other articles of dress and the toilet. 
Trade in household goods 

Trade in building materials (other than 
bricks, tiles, thatch and woody 
traterials). 

Trade in means of transport ... 

Trade in fuel ... ... ... 


Trade in articles of luxury and articles 
pertaining to letters or to the arts or 
sciences. 

Trade of Other sorts 
153 I General store-keepers and shop- 
I keepers otherwise unspecified. 


Public services anil the professions and 

I liberal arts. 

Public fore* 



I 


Army 

Navy 

Airforce 

Police.and professional village watchmei 




VII Public administration 
YIII 7 h* professions and liberal arts 

Religion 


Law ... — — 

Lawyers of all kinds .. 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. 

Medicine 

Medical practitioners of all kinds ... 
Nurses, midwives, vaccinators, 
compounders. 

Instruction 

L etters and the arts and sciences 


Miscellaaeons 


an occupation but receiving an 
income. 

Domestic service 


XII I Unproductive and unclassified 


r» 1.743 

*3,388 

6,262 

*7,935 

*4,631 


‘04,137 

103,6*9 


‘40,263 1,347 

I 39 . 85<5 1,350 


■ 931 . 1911. 


9 » 94 i 

49 . 6 ^a 

357,040 

60,565 

*3.59 ‘ 

65,060 

64,3*6 


59.590 

34 . 39 ‘ 

28,271 

8,410 


33,739 

i *.568 




46a/W7 

438,879 

76,400 

19 A 9 S 

I i,oa6 

*4.984 

• 1 • 

*8 

• *• 

* 

65,374 

54,483 

103,041 
282,566 1 

toSftoS 

236^76 

‘ 55 . 3 ‘o 

140,834 

10,936 

6,413 

4 , 5*3 

8,306 

6,079 

3,327 

56,338 
49,40 ‘ 
6.767 

5 a .‘72 

49,58* 

*,590 

33,794 

*6,939 

1 

36,268 

28,025 

710,076 

556.71* 

isfioo 

6,967 

I3M9 

SISMi 

« 5.772 

4 * 9,399 

48,966 

34 fi 7 S 




3 * 

5 




































*5^ chapter X!I. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Distribution by otcufaticn ofipoo •workers of each of etrimn 


groups of peoples. 


in 

Class or 3 

Order. £ 

Z 

c 

g 

Sub-class or cr 

Group. ? 

Title. 

Total i qpulations. 

People 1— IV. 

People V. 

People VI. 

People VI 1 and 

IX. 

People VIII and 

X. 

j People XI. 

People XII. i 

■ 

People XI 11. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

II 

12 



ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

x,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A 


Production ol raw materials 

7>S 

/fit 

387 

467 

b6y 

236 

70 

45 

307 

B 


Industry and commerce 

i8g 

IS5 

469 

414 

9L9 

487 

303 

375 

3‘3 

C 


Public service and the professions and 

34 

32 

>5 

35 

38 

62 

470 

330 

83 



liberal arts. 










D 


Miscellaneous ... 

66 

52 

139 

84 

86 

215 

i'7 

360 

398 

I 

la 

Control of land or •water used for the 

IX 

X2 

3 

20 

14 

2 

4 

7 

3 



exfloi*ation of animals or vegetation. 











1 

Ownership and rights over land or 

XI 

12 

9 

19 

t4 

9 

i 

3 

9 



water used for occupation ol sub- 












class lb or Ic. 











lb 

Cultivated and wild plants 

682 


goo 

J.02 

613 

182 

22 

2X 

2J0 

Il-A 


Cultivation — 

676 

725 

298 

309 

613 

179 

9 

It 

267 


3 

Agriculture proper — 

580 

623 

44 

t88 

603 

‘55 

2 

6 

454 



(ft) Cultivating owners 

3°5 

333 

30 

t8i 

2^.2 

29 

1 

9 

- 3fi 



(b) Cultivating tenants 

124 

132 

4 

XIO 

164 

39 


I 

84 



(c) Agricultural labourers 


158 

lo 

97 

>97 

87 

1 

3 

134 


6b 

Rubber 

1 


... 

« 

1 

JO 

6 

5 

3 

II-B 


Forestry 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

‘3 

10 

3 


Jc 

Domestic and wild animals 

rS 

r<5 

H 

43 

37 

34 


3 

29 

ll-C 


Raising of farm stock 

7 

5 

17 

18 

»3 

36 

... 

X 

15 

Il-D 


Raising of other animals ... 



I 

3 

1 


. 




(6 

Silk-worms 

... 



3 

1 




, , , 

Il-B 


Exploitation of wild animals 

II 

ti 

fi 

29 

13 

8 


9 

14 


II 

Exploitation of nnnerals ... 

4 

a 

60 

a 

/ 

i8 

44 

/4 

J 

111 


Coal, petroleum and metals 

3 

I 

48 

1 

X 

16 

44 

‘4 

5 

IV 


Minerals not of Order 111 or V 

1 

I 

II 

t 


9 


• *. 

. 

V 


Minerals soluble in water 


»*• 

I 

... 

... 



• .. 



in 

Industry ... ... ... 

71 

63 

I2i 

103 

7« 

47/ 

92 

86 

93 

VI 


Texti'es ... ... ... 

12 

13 

1 

i» 

12 

X 


.•> 

a 


27 

Cotton sizing and weaving 

7 

8 

.. . 

2 

I 


... 

>•» 

1 


35 

Silkweavirg 

3 

3 

... 

=: 

6 




1 

VII 


Hides, feathers, bristles and hard 



I 









materials from the animal kingdom. 










Vlll 


Wood 

15 

14 

71 

•4 

7 

22 

'3 

8 

7 


441 

Carpenters, turners, joiners, cabinet- 











831 

m akers, polishers, carriage-painter, etc 

6 

5 

67 

5 

3 

7 

1 


4 

IX 


Metals 

3 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

X 

S 

3 

X 


Ceramics 

3 

3 

X 

I 

2 

7 



3 


55 

Foyers and earthen pipe and bowl 

2 

2 




I 






makers. 










XI 


.Manufacture or refining of chemical 

9 

X 

1 

2 

2 

II 

45 

34 

7 



products and analogous substances. 








- 


XII 


Food 

19 

»7 

14 

*9 

t8 

61 

18 

•3 

16 

Kill 


Dress and the toilet 

10 

8 

23 

22 

23 

34 

2 


18 


77 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers. 

5 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

1 

4 

* fi 



darners and embroiderers on linen. 











78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

X 

1 

10 

X 

I 

2 



1 

XIV 


Furniture 


• •• 

... 

I 




• .. 


XV 


Building 

9 

1 

2 

7 

3 

7 


a 

s 

XVI 


Construction of means of transport 

X 

... 

1 

4 

t 

4 


4 

1 


90 

Making, assembling or repairing 



• ti 

2 

... 


4 

X 




cycles or motor land-vehicles* 










XVll 


Production and transmission of physical 




* • t 



X 

2 




forces. 










XVIII 


Other industries 

5 

4 

2 

7 

9 

18 

6 

16 



IV 

Transport ... 

28 

*S 

aa 

49 

46 

186 

15/ 

axa 


XIX 


Transport by air (aeroplanes, etc. and 

... 


. • . 









aerodromes). 










XX 


Transport by water 

lo 

9 

4 

6 

9 

7/ 

87 

39 

39 

XXI 


Transport on land otherwise than by rail 

15 

10 

x6 

37 

28 

Si 

to 

39 

39 

XII 


Transport by rail 

2 . 


2 

4 

7 

38 

93 

76 



118 

Railway employees of all kinds 

I 

... 

• 1 1 

3 

5 

16 

29 

76 

18 



other than labourers, doctors. 












police, sweepers and postal service. 








J ; 



U9 

Labourers of all kinds associated 

1 


1 

I 

2 







with railways (excluding sweepers). 












SUBSII>1A*Y TABTLES. 




SuBSlDtARV Table by occupation of i,oc»o wotkers ef each if Certain 

groups of peoples— concld. 


Serial Nu 

Order. 

bub-class B- 

Group, S? 

Title. 

Total Population. 

Peoples I— IV. j 

People V. 

People VI. 

Peoples VII and 
IX. 

Peoples Vlll and 
X. 

JO; 

B. 

People XII, 

me* 

X 

I 

' 1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

XXIII 


Postal, telegraph and telephone services 

1 

... 


2 

2 

5 

*3 


9 

- 

V 

Tyadetfinanet and insurance 

^6 

77 

gzC 

2^2 

95 

1^0 

79 

77 

J2o 

XXIV 


Credit, finance ah<f insurance 

2 

I 

4 

a 

a 

9 

12 

10 

6 

XXV 


Brokerage, commission, auditing 

I 

* 

3 

4 

X 

5 

9 

7 

6 

XXVI 


Trade in cotton, silk, hair, or other textiles 

5 

4 

»3 

«3 

5 

•3 

2 

L 

10 



or piece-goods. 










XXVII 


Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers. 

... 


I 

1 



X 


••• 



horn, etc,, and articles made from these 












not included in Order XXXIV or other 












orders. 










XXVIll 


Trade in weed (not firewood), cork. 

2 

9 

2 

3 

X 

I 

3 

a' 

3 



bark, bamboo, thatch, etc., and 












articles made from these. 










XXIX 


Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tods. 

.. 



a 

I 

I 

,, 

X 

X 

• 


etc. 










XXX 


Trade in pottery, bricks arid tiles^ 

... 


.. 

I 

... 


... 

••• 

... 

. XXXI 


Trade in chemical products 

t 

• 

2 

5 

I 

1 

a 

3 

• 

; XXXII 


Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

I 

9 

5. 

15 

6 

>4 

2 

6 

7 

‘XXXIll 


Other trade in foodstuffs 

28 

26 

59 

99 

29 

35 

6 

*3 

33 


136a 

Wholesale dealers and brokers (grain. 

3 

3 

12 

8 

4 

5 

2 

6 

6 



pulse, flour and bran). 










XXXIV 


Trade in ready-made clothing and other 

I 

t 

I 

3 


I 



X 



articles of dress and the toilet. 










XXXV 


Trade in household goods 


2 

I 

* 

2 

2 

1 


I 

XXXVI 


Tradein boHding material# (other than 

I 

I 

I 

1 








bricks, tiles, thatch and woOdy materials 










XXXVII 


Trade in means of transport 

1 


3 

11 

3 

a 


2 

a 

XXXVIII 


Trade in fuel 

I 

I 

2 

1 

X 

a 

•e . 

... 

. • t 

XXXIX 


Trade in articles of luxury and articles 

I 

1 

2 

6 

I 

2 

2 

d 

4 



pertainirjg to tetters or to the m^ts or 












sciences. 










XL 


Trjtfde of other sorts 

36 

33 

180 

83 

41 

4* 

39 

n 

44 


VI 

Public force 

6 

3 

1 

4 

6 

4^ 

H7 

39 

9 

XLI 


Army 

I 


... 

... 


If 

228 

4 

a 

’ XLII 


Navy 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


XLIIl 


Air*fo(Fce 





•• 

• • • 



... 

XLIV 


Police and professional village watchmen 

5 

3 

X 

4 

5 

3* 

19 

3‘ 

7 

; ’ 

159 

Police 

4 

3 

I 

4 

5 

3x 

■ 9 

3x 

7 

XLV 

VH 

Public administration 

5 

s 

4 

II 

C 

9 

St 

ti6 

^4 


VIII 

The professions and liberal arts 



io 

to 

x6 

II 

172 

169 

49 

XLVI 1 


Religion 

«5 

*7 

I 

♦ 

3 

2 

38 

Io 

5 

XLVll ; 


Law ... 


- 

•• 


I 

I 

4 

ir 

3 

XLVIII 


Medicine 

* 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

22 

49 

16 

XLIX 


instruction 

j 


2 

! 

4 

7 

3 

a 

94 

88 

f 

15 

. L 


Letters and the arts and sciences 

2 

2 

2 

I 

6 

2 

14 

11 

10 

LI 

IX 

Persons {not in sub-class la) without an 

1 


I 

5 

2 

2 

11 

42 

i d 



occupation but receiving an income. 










LII 

X 

Domestic service 

7 

4 

22 

iS 

t7 

44 

t4 

14 

182 


183 

Private motor-drivers and cleaners 




9 


t 


2 

t 

LIII 

XL 

Insufficiently described occupations 

52 

43 

98 

So 

So 

t6f 

*30 

188 

98 


XII 

Unproductive and unclassified 

6 

s. 

8 

11 

X7 

6 

2 

26 

12 

LiV 


Prisoners in jails, etc, and inmates of 

3 

% 

4 

4 

4- 

» 

9 

14 ^ 


- 


asylums and alms-houses. 










LV 

, 

Beggars, vagrants, prosi itutes, etc.- 

3 

3 

4 

7 

13 

4 

• •• 

X 

8 

LVI 


Other unproductive occupations and ! 

... 






1 




uncmssine^o 

■ 





i 

j 








1 

1 



1 

j 


• 


33 




CHAPTER Xll, 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Distribution by peoples of i,ooo workers of each dass^ 
sub-class and order and of selected groups of occupations. 


Serial Numbo', 




th 

,1I-B 


I-c 

' Il-C 


II-D 

s*. 


16 

Il4 

7 / 

111 

SOS 

IV 

• s* 

V 

• s s 

m 

VI 

27 


35 

VII 

VIH 

44 ^ 

83) 

IX 

... 

X 

55 

XI 

ss> 

XII 

... 

XIII 

78 

xrv 


XV 

... 

XVI 

90 

XVII 

•• 

XVIII 

iv 

XIX 

... 

XX 

••• 

XXI 

• 

XXII 

118 


119 


ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

.. Production of raw materials 
Industry and commerce 

Public service and the professions and liberal 
arts. 

Miscellaneous 

I 4 .. Control of land or wator used for the exploita- 
tion of animals or vegetation. 

■ Ownership and rights over land or water 

used for occupation of sub-class I& Or Ic. 
Ih Cultivated and etild plants ... 

Cultivation 

3 Agfriculture proper ... 

(a) Cultivating owners 

(b) Cultivating tenants 

(c) Agricultural labourers ... 

64 Rubber ... 

,. Forestry ... ... .I' 

■c Domestic and wild animats 

Raising of farm stock 
Raising of other animals 
5 Silkworms 

Exploitation of wild animals 
Exploitation of mtnerals ... ... 

Coal, petroleum and metals 

Minerals not of Order III or V ... 

Minerals soluble in water 
Industry 

Cotton sizing and weaving 
Silk weaving 

Hides, feathers, bristles and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom. 

Wood 

Carpenters, turners, joiners, cabinet-makers 
polishers, carriage-painters, etc. 

Metals 

Ceramics 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers^ 
Manufacture or refining of chemical products 
and analogous substances. 

Dress and the toilet ... 

Tailors, milljners, dress-makers, darners 
and embroiderers on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 
Furniture 

Building 

Construction of means of transport 

Making, assembling or repairing cycles 01 
motor land-vehicles. 

Production and transmission of physKal forces 

Other industries ... ... 

Transport ... 

T ransport by air (aeroplanes, etc., and aei^^ 
dromes). 

Transport by water ... 

Transport on land ctherwise than by rail 
Transport by rail 

Railway employees of all kinds other than 
labourers, doctors, pc lice, sveepers and 
postal service. 

Labourers of all kinds associated with rail- 
ways (excluding sweepers}. 
































Subsidiary tables. 




Subsidiary Table Wll.-^Distribution by feofles of i ,000 workers of each class, 
sub-class and order and of selected groups of occupations — concluded. 


Serial Number. 


Order, j ^ i 

i ^ 9 



XXIIl 

{ 

Postal, telegraph and telephone services 

XXIV 

V 

Tradefjinanet and insurance ... 


Credit, finance and insurance 

XXV 

\ 

Brokerage, commission, auditing 

XXVI 

1 

! 

Trade in cotton, silk, hair or other textiles or 
in piece-goods. 

XXVll 

i ... 

Trade in sidns, leather, furs, feathers, horn, ete. 
and articles made from these not included in 
Order XXXIV or other orders. 

XXVIII 

i 

... 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, 
bamboo, thatch, etc., and articles made 



from these. 

XXIX 

- 

Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. 

XXX 

... 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

XXXI 


Trade in chemical products ... ... 

XXXII 

... 

Hotels, caffes, restaurants, etc. ... 

XXXIIl 

... 

Other trade in foodstuffs ... . ... 

XXXIV 

136* 

Wholesale dealers and brokers (grain, pulse, 
flour and bran). 

... 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other arti- 
cles of dress and the toilet. 

XXXV 

... 

Trade in household goods ... 

XXXVI 

... 

Trade in building materials (other than bricks, 
tiles, thatch and woody materials.) 

XXXVII 

. •« 

Trade inmieans of transport 

XXXVIII 

•ee 

Trade in fuel ... 

XXXIX 


I'rade in articles of luxury and articles per- 
taining to letters or to the arts or sciences. 

XL 

t •• 

Trade of ether sorts ... ... ... 

XLl 

VI 

Public force ... ... „. 

... 

Army 

XLIl 

... 

Navy 

XLIII 

... 

Air-force ... ... 

XLIV 


Police and professional village watchmen 

XLV 

<59 

PoUce 

VII 

Public administration 

XLVi 

VJl 

The professions and liberal arts ... ... 

... 

Rriigion ... 

XLVII 

••• 

Law 

XLVI 11 

• •• 

Medicine ... ... ... 

XLIX 

... 

Instruction ... ... 

L 


Letters and the arts and sciences 

LI 

IX 

Persons (not in sub-elass I-a) rsitkout an occu- 
pation but recoining an income). 

LII 

X 

Do mestie service 


183 

Private- motor-drivers and cleaners 

LIU 

XI 

Inte^cicntly described occupations 


XU 

Unproductive and unclassilied ... 

LIV 


Prisoners in jails, etc;, and inmates of asylums 
and alms-houses. 

LV 


B^gaxa, vagrants, prostitutes, etc. 

LVI 

•ee 

Other unproductive occupations and nnclassified 


People V. 

People VI, 

5 1 

6 



People Xlll. 





























chapter xiii. 

^uppiyementary Industrial Enumerations. 

A. — The Special Industrial Census. 

184. Enumeration. — In addition to the ordinary census in which every 
person was enumerated either at his residence or at the place where the enumerator 
met him a Special Industrial Census was made of all Industrial Establishments 
and af the persons employed in them. For this purpose the Government of India 
defined an industrial Establishment as follows 

“ IndiHrtrial Establishment for the purpose of these schedules means any premises 
wherein, or within the precincts of which, ten or more persons are employed on separate 
remnneration in any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, finishing or otherwise 
adapting for use for transport or for sale any article or part of an article. It does not 
include such industries as are carried on t>y members of a household in their joint interest 
with less than*ten hired laboufetrs." 

Schedules were prepared and sent out to District Magistrates for issue to the 
owners or managers of all the industrial establishments in their districts in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of the Census Act of 1920 with the 
following letter which was printed on the front cover of Schedule A in English 
and on the back cover in Burmese : — 

Sir, — U nder sections 4, 9 and 10 of the Indian Census Act (extract appended), I have 
the honour to request that you will fill in the Schedule A which is on the inner pages of 
this letter and Schedule B which accompanies it, showing the number of persons employed 
in the above mentioned establishment on any worwa/ working day in April 1921. You 
should note that where shifts are employed the record should cover all persons on the pay- 
roll and should not be confined to those at work at a particular instant and that all 
employees are to be shown whether resident on the premises or not. 

2. The information recorded in these forms will be used solely for the preparation of 
the census statistics of occupations, and ftr no other purpose whatever. The forms will 
be shown to no one outside the Census Office and will be destroyed as soon as the tables 
have been compiled. 

3. Arrangements vrill be made for a census officer to call for the forms on the after- 
noon of the last day of April. They should be completed before noon of that day and be 
held in readiness for him to collect them. 

4. Will you kindly inform me at once if you find any difficulty in filling up the 
schedules. 

I have the honour, :ptc., {District Magistrate). 

On the two inner pages of the letter Schedule A, which asked for rail the 
particulars tabulated in Imperial Tables XXII A and XXI Ib except those relating 
to skilled and unskilled labourers, wsas printed in English only, because for those 
owners or managers who had no knowledge of English it would geneiplly be 
impossible to make the questions of this schedule intelligible in Burmese. 
Schedule B in which the records of labourers had to be made was bilingual, both 
the headings and instructions being in English and in Burmese. Deputy Com- 
anissioners were asked to arrange for ja suitable officer to call at each estjfblishment 
and ei^plain any difficulties which the manager or owner might find in filKng the 
schedules and to see that the requirements were properly understood. For 
Rangoon Town the month of March was substituted for April in the fomth line 
df the above letter. The promise fto keep the schedules confidential and after- 
wards to destroy them has been duly kept. 


185. Scope of the Special Industrial Census.~The object of the 
particular definition of an indu^iabestablishment adopted by Government and 
re4>roduced in the .preceding article stas .to include any establishment of the 
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Iteiture of a factory in which labour is concentrated under a definite management 
and paid by definite individual remuneration, and to exclude the cottage ^)r family 
indu^ry where the work is done in the‘house by members of a family and profits 
are shared in the 'family. On account of the omission of cottage industries the 
statistics of looms given in Part B of this chapter were collected. Apart from 
cottage industries all very small establishments with less than ten persons 
employed, such as a small workshop of a man with four or five paid assistants, 
are also excluded. A manufacturing or repairing branch of a business, 
e.g. such a branch of a tailor’s shop or a bicycle dealer’s, is included only if that 
branch alone is qualified by the number of its employees for entry. Jails are 
entirely excluded, but Government industrial undertakings proper are included. 
All the industries of actual transport or communication are excluded ; the industries 
concerned with the construction of the means of transport or communication are 
included however as Group P and a special census of employees of the Railways 
and the Post and Telegraph Departments was made as noted in Part B of this 
chapter. Similarly all the Public Works Department, apart from the exceptional 
case of those employed in a workshop, are excluded ; there was a special census 
of the Irrigation Branch as noted in Part B of this chapter, but the remainder is 
represented only in the ordinary census. Agriculture is also excluded generally 
from the special industrial census, although a large part of the agriculture 
of the province is conducted on typically industrial lines with specialisation of 
workers and a capitalist system of organisation even in the smallest holdings, so 
that some years ago the rice-growing agricultural holdings of Lower Burma were 
admirably described in some articles in the Rangoon Gazette as “ Factories with- 
out Chimneys.” Certain kinds of cultivation have however been included in the 
special industrial census and shown in the tables as Group ^-^Cultivation fi)r 
special products. I am not sure whether the intention of Government was to in- 
clude under this head cultivation for which the labour was organised in the 
manner typical of the tea-plantations of Ceylon and Assam, or in some other 
manner differing from that of an ordinary agricultural holding in some analogous 
way ; or whether the intention was to include cultivation which was associated 
with some manufacturing process as in the case of a rubber estate. The latter 
interpretation has been adopted. 

Three sets of schedules received from Mergui relating to groups of elephant- 
hunters and some others from Hanthawaddy relating to the builders of new 
factories were rejected in the central census office as not relating to industrial 
establishments. 

There is some doubt about the inclusion of the Rangoon telephone system 
in the tabulation. As the making of contacts to connect subscribers can hardly 
be regarded as the construction of a means of communication, the staff of the 
exchange ought to have been excluded, and only the staff employed in making, 
installing or repairing wires and instruments should have been tabulated ; but 
various subsidiary compilations had already been made when the inclusion of the 
operators was discovered and it would not have been worth the expense and 
trouble of correcting all the work. The numbers involved are not large and there 
would in any case have been some difficulty in deciding whether some parts of 
the staff should be included or not ; the principal point about it is that the only 
skilled female labourers tabulated in Imperial Table XXllB are the 51 telephone 
operators. 


J86. Variation from the Census of 1911. — The tables prepared for the 
present census are much more elaborate than those of the Special Industrial 
Census of 191 1. There is in addition the important change that the definition of 
an industrial establishment was made in 1921 to cover all establishments with ten 
or more persons, whereas in 1911 it excluded all that had not at least twenty 
pei»onS employed in them. 


187. "ii^Olips and Classes.— The various industries have been divided for 
purposes of tabulation into Groups distinguished by the letters A to R inclusive, 
eadh ^oup being further divided, generally according to the materials used or 
^oducts obtained, into Classes distinguished by serial numbers. 
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188. Selected Industries.— Certain important groups or classes of Indus'- 
tries have been selected for the tabulation of certain statistics which have not been 
prepared for other industries. These are ’described for the purposes of reference 
as the Selected Indmfrtes, and include the following’: — A4 Rubber cultivation } 
B Mines; Fa Sawmills and timber-yards; G Metal industries; J 4 Petroleum 
refineries ; K3 Ricemills and P Construction of means of transport or communi- 
cation. Group B was divided into five classes corresponding to petroleum, tin 
and wolfram, silver and lead, rubies, other minerals ; and each class was regarded 
as a separate selected industry. 


189. Statistics. — The records of the schedules are tabulated in Imperial 
Tables XXII A and XXI IB, the former dealing with all establishments and the 
latter only with establishments of the selected industries. 

The first part of Imperial Table XXIlA gives an account of the establish- 
ments of each industry graded according to the number of persons they employ, 
and showing those persons classified as skilled and unskilled and by sex and 
broad racial divisions, while the unskilled are further classified into age-groups 
which, being divided at ages 14 and 18, correspond to children, young persons and 
adults. The second part gives a similar account for each districi^without grading 
the establishments. The third part is a statement of the mechanical power 
employed, while the fourth is of small importance in Burma as it shows the number 
of looms employed in industrial establishments but omits all those used in the 
homes of the workers or in small factories with less than ten workers. 

Imperial Table XXI I B deals with the ownership and personnel of the 
selected industries. Part I classifies establishments according to the races of 
owners, directors and managers and shows the relative shares in the executive 
and immediate financial control of industry by European (including Anglo-Indian) 
Indian and Home Races, the last term {see Article 149 of Chapter XI) meaning 
indigenous races in a broad sense which includes the Indo-Burman but not the 
Anglo-Burman races. Part II of Imperial Table XXllB classifies the children, 
young persons and adults among skilled and unskilled labourers of each selected 
mdustry into those born in Burma and those born outside as well as by race, and 
in the case of the skilled gives these details for each occupation. Part III is a 
table prepared at provincial cost because it is not included among those prescribed 
by the Government of India ; it shows the duration of residence in Burma of the 
foreign-born amongst the skilled and unskilled labourers, and also classifies them 
into permanent residents, that is those who propose to spend all their lives in 
Burma, and others. 

The first seven of the subsidiary tables appended to this chapter also give 
statistics derived from the special industrial census, and generally are simple 
extracts from the Imperial Tables or summaries of them. They are as follows : 

I. — Employees and principal locations of industrial establishments. 

II. — Particulars of establishments of selected industries, 1921 and 1911. 

III. — Establishments of selected industries classified by race of owners or 

directors, 

IV. — Birth-places of labourers in selected industries. 

V. — Races of superior employees in all industrial establishments. 

VI. — Proportional distribution amongst all industrial establishments of 

1,000 females age 14 or over and by sex of i ,000 children under 14. 

VII. — Distribution of power in industrial establishments. 


190. Accuracy of the Statistics. — Unfortunately the schedules were 
extremely badly filled. The special officers appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioners seem to have had no idea as a rule of what was required, and to have 
been quite incapable of perceiving the grossest errors in the schedules. There 
was great delay in collecting the schedules, and when they were received in the 
central census office so many errors and omissions were found that it was 
impossible to use them. Fortunately the schedules from Rangoon were generally 
in fair order ; only a few of these had to be sent back, and in some cases I was 
able to put things right by a personal vbit to the office of the factory. But for 
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almost every I other district I had to write a long statement of the errors in a 
few schedules, and then to return all the schedules to the Deputy Commissioner 
with instructions for correcting the errors mentioned and a request that all the 
other schedules should be checked and corrected on the sarae’lines. In most 
cases it took some months to get the schedules back, and then an examination 
of them showed so many errors still persisting that I had to go through them all 
personally and write again either to the Deputy Commissioner or direct to the 
manager to get corrections, and in some cases considerable correspondence 
was necessary to get intelligible and satisfactory reports of even quite simple 
matters. 

Samples of the errors passed by district offices were the inclusion in 
Schedule B of all the families of the labourers. In other cases the record of 
labourers ended with such a note as : “ And a lot more.” Men were shown 

as skilled labourers and yet as durwans or peons. Illegible entries were very 
numerous, and there were large numbers of legible names of occupations which 
could not be understood and were often names peculiar to a particular establish- 
ment. Religion and race were almost constantly confused. Typists and other 
clerks and also managers themselves and even the owner’s infant family were 
entered among the labourers. Extraordinary statements were made about the 
power used. Thousands of horsepower were stated to drive dynamos of 3 or 4 
kilowatts. In many cases the most probable explanation of the recorded figures 
which I could imagine was that the maker’s number of the engine had been' given 
as its horsepower. Engines used to drive dynamos were hopelessly mixed with 
those which drove the characteristic machinery of the establishment directly. 
A list was sometimes given of certain items and their horsepower in which it was 
afterwards discovered that some items represented engines and some the boilers 
which supplied them with steam, all being mixed without distinction. Electric 
power was shown to be obtained from an outside supply by rice-mills in remote 
villages where this was quite impossible. An enquiry a^ut the omission of 
generators of alternating currents was met by the statement that a request for the 
entry of dynamos related only to generators of direct currents. More reasonable 
perhaps, although steam, oil, water and gas were all specifically mentioned in 
examples given in the schedule as the principal sources of power, was the entry 
of steam-engines as engines driven by water-power. Some establishments, 
including one in Rangoon managed by Europeans, foreshadowed the golden age 
by including every employee as an “ Owner or Director.” The principal 
impression given by the errors was that the entries had been made quite irrespon- 
sibly and that no intelligent examination of them had been made by the Deputy 
Commissioners or any of their subordinates. The difficulty was of course that 
in the ordinary district office it is difficult to find a person who would know 
definitely that a kilowatt was not an engineer with a special kind of certificate ; 
and being puzzled by the part of the schedule relating to power, and regarding 
the whole census as an unqualified nuisance and the Special Industrial Census 
in particular as a strongly qualified nuisance, the officers who collected the 
schedules had no zeal for accuracy, and I suppose they never looked at a single 
entry in a schedule. Tables prepared even after the first correction of the 
schedules would not have been w'orth the paper they were printed on. The only 
course was a return of all the schedules for verification, detailed instructions 
being sent with them to explain what appeared to be errors or matters requiring 
special attention. As received back they were probably fairly correct ; a 
few errors were still detected and rectified by direct correspondence with the 
manager, but generally there were no errors which could be detected without 
detailed knowledge of the particular establishment represented. The tables of 
this special census have thus cost an enormous amount of time and much more 
than their proper share of expense ; but the only alternative was complete 
rejection of the whole, and that was forbidden by the need to provide a platform 
on which something better could be built at next census. As the tables stand 
those relating to the personnel, except as affected by the diffioulty (described in 
the next article) of distinguishing skilled and unskilled, are probably fairly 
correct ; while those relating to the power employed, though more liable to error 
are probably free from really serious errors. 


191. Skilled and Unskilled Labonrers.— The distinction between skilled 
and unskilled labourers is exceedingly difficult to draw. Probably there never 
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was a time when it was altogether simple. There were always sq|ne who were 
clearly skilled ; and, if the skill that is easily and quickly obtained* by almost! 
everybody who practises them is taken for granted, there have always been some 
occupations whith were clearly unskilled. But it must not be overlooked that 
there is a tacit convention here to take some skill for granted ; for instance, that 
of a hand-cart coolie in packing the cart with the best balance. Even so there 
were degrees of skill, and there'must always have been some difficulty in deter- 
mining whether some occupations were skilled or unskilled. The introduction of 
machinery has increased the number of these intermediate occupations. A large 
proportion of the machines which are used to do the w'ork formerly done by highly 
skilled rnen are capable of performing only a limited number of operations and leave 
little scope for the adaptability and all-round skill of the worker. This is true 
even in engineering work ; and the effect is generally still more marked in other 
kinds of work. Some machines are “ fool-proof and hardly call for any skill at 
all ; others call for skill but commonly of a narrow and special type w'hich 
does not really require the long apprenticeship of pre-machine days, and men 
who serve these are better described as semi-skilled. Even then there are occupa- 
tions which cannot very easily be described as skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, 
but seem to fall into two of these classes. And when the managers of industrial 
establishments found themselves confronted with a census schedule which' 
recognised only black and white and saw nothing grey, they naturally found stiff 
greater difficulty in classifying the semi-skilled. Accordingly there are probably 
some inconsistencies in the classification made in the tables. But not all 
apparent inconsistencies are real. Men whose occupation has the same name in 
two establishments may do different work. A motor-driver for instance is 
reasonably described as unskilled; but when an establishment employs as a 
driver a fitter who has specialised in motor-car work and does si) or most 
of th*" necessary repairs to the cars he drives he has been described as skilled; 
a so-called clock-winder may be a skilled man who keeps a large number of clocks 
in repair. Generally the description of skilled or unskilled has been adopted for 
each occupation in accordance with the description given by the majority of the 
schedules for each kind of establishment; but where any considerable numbers 
were involved, or where there was reason to suppose the occupation-record bad 
other than its usual meaning, a reference was made to the manager to settle the 
point. Apprentices to skilled trades have been treated as skilled ; foremfen, 
overseers or maistries have been treated on their merits — they are sometimes 
properly regarded as skilled although the gangs they control are entirely 
unskilled. 

A list has been appended to Imperial Table XXIIa to show the occupations 
treated as skilled. The list is possibly not complete, but probably none but occupa- 
tions followed by few persons are omitted. One of the difficulties in classifying 
as skilled or unskilled appears again in preparing such a list and arises from the 

ambiguity of the names of some ocoupa- 

: soivyir. j Gunn<r. j tioos rccorded. A cotton -mill for instance 

i Sawman. lastruaor. cmploys machinc-fitters^ aud also gin-fittcrs ; 

slw^ach^'a. ir^Smai.try, | commooly both were represented only 

, Saw maistry. sa^be'aTmaiS??.''’- ' fitters in the schcdulcs uotil references 

fumr. made to the manager A plater may 

be a worker in sheets of metal or a nickel- 
pianmgman. Examimr'rfiogs. platcr. A driller may make holcs for fiv^s 

Planing maSmaWr. Brad S'nfTgmner. O'" bolts, or he may bc 30 oil-dtiller sinking 

I Engine dri-ver. m“u g' nnCT'”**'"® tubcs for wlnffing pctroleum. Painting in- a 
I Crane driver, cSt“n| Sne nrai.try. ship-buildiog yard is quitc 3 different occupa- 

tion from painting in a fan or umbrella factory, 

^ Then again many names are used for mert 

; R.B. represents raci fiencA. WHO apply thc samc kind of skill iMider 

different circumstances, and often these* 
names vary from one establishment to another ; the occupations tabulated undfet*- 
engine-driver, sawyer, planer, gunner appeared in the record of one sawmill alone* 
under the various names shown in the margin. The identity of these occupa- * 
tions was discovered in an interview with the manager; and in addition no less- 
than 56 separate descriptions of unskilled occupations in that one establishment 


Planing machine tlriver 
T, & G. maker, + 

, Planing man. 

• Planer, 

I P. T. & G, maistry . t 
Planing machine master, 

I Engine driver, 

I Crane driver. 

Steam winch driver. 
Donkey driver. 


Instructor. , 

Foreman, j 

Sq, yard maistry, | 

Hrad of Rack Bench, 

Saw bench maistry. j 

Rack bench maistry. 

I R.B. Maistry. j 
I Timber cutting maistry. 

. Square passer. 

Plank passer. 

Examiner of logs. 

Head square gunner. 

Head scantlings gunner. j 
Gunner for catting timber. > 
MiU gunner. 1 

Butting gunner, | 

Catting machine maistrv. 1 
Maistry in charge of mill. 


t T, & G, represents tongue ani groove, 
t R.B, represents rack bench. 


shop m Burma is vioman but tabuJatbn hasW 
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were identified with names peculiar to the particular industry— that is exchidinrr 
such names as durwan, punkha-puller, sweeper which are in use in all ordinary 
establishments. In different saw'mills some men whose occupations are described 
by the same name may have different duties. 

•II under these conditions there must be some tabulated as 

skilled or as unskilled who would more properly be in the other class. Great 
pains however have been taken in the matter and it is reasonable to hope that the 
occupations treated as skilled generally require more training and skill and 
a^ptability in the application of the skill than those treated as unskilled, and 
that, except perhaps in some classes for which small numbers are recorded, the 
tables do give a fair account of the relative numbers of skilled and unskilled in 
the various industries and races. 


r Survey of Industrial Establishments.— The total number 

of establishments covered by the special industrial census was 1,198 and thd 
total number of their employees was 1 18,443, whom 5,498 or one in 21 or aa 
were females. Many of the establishments carry on more than one industry at 
different seasons of the year, t.g. some ricemills work as sawmills or as ml* 
pressing mills in their off-seasons ; and in some cases it is perhaps a matter of 
accident which is reported^ by the manager as the principal business and so 
decides the classification in the census tables ; the largest ricemills however 
generally confine them^lves to rice. Some mills close during the off-season ; in 
particular the cotton-ginning season was over a short time before the census was 
taken, so that several mills had reduced the number of their* employees to less 
than 10 and were excluded from the census. Again some large establishments 
include distinct departments which might well rank as separate establishments ; 
i.g. the fitters’ shops in the large petroleum refineries are larger than some of 
the establishments tabulated as engineering shops The silver and lead mines 
also produce large quantities of zinc and small quantities of molybdenum and 
other rare metals ; the figures tabulated for these mines include persons engaged 
in smelting and in transport associated with the mines and smelters, and in addi- 
tion cover the coal mines and iron mines which are worked as auxiliaries of the 
silver-lead smelting. Vegetable-oil mills include establishments which press 
sesamum or ground-nuts for oil and also those which distil cHronella oil from the 
leaves of the plant. These last escaped my attention for a time until a change 
would have involved great difficulty and much expense ; otherwise I should have 
transferred them to Group A as I believe they are always associated with 
citronella plantations. 

The largest numbers of establishments are tabulated under the group of 
Food Industries which has 48a and that of Wood Industries which has 150 estab- 
lishments ; but as establishments vary so much in size it is better to have regard 
rather to the number 
of persons employed 
than to the number 
of establishments. The 
most important classes 
of establishments, 
having regard to 
character as well as size 
then appear to be those 
shown in Marginal 
Table i, in which, on 
account of their 


are added together 
although tabulated 
separately in the Imperial Tables. The petroleum industries [are now see n to 
employ the greatest number of people, ^h ricemills in the second place. The 
petroleum industries include the large e^blishments of the Burma Oil Company 
(and of other companies) and also some quite snudl estal^shments wiln 

34 


^eeialiy close associa- 
tion, petroleum wells 
and refineries and pipe- 
line pumping stations 
and buIk-oil installations 
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Rubber cultivation 
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Tin and Wolfram mines ... 
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Silver and Lead mines ... 
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Sawmills and timber-yards 
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13,713 

13 

B17 

Brick tile and firebrick 
factories. 

7 « 

3,9»6 

3 

18 

Petroleum industries 

47 

34.309 
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Rkemilla 

S88 

31.678 

18 
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Shipbuilding, etc. 

»5 

5.756 
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Ri 

Printing 

4t 

3.9.50 

... 

All others 

40® 

3a,oa6 
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Total 
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b#tw^n lo and ao employees and no mechanical power. The rice mills too vary 
very much in sire from small mills of lo to ao employees to the largest with 
[i,>47 ; but most differ from petroleum refineries in belonging more peculiarly 
to the province and they include large numbers of mills of small and modwate 
sizes independent of European capital. It cannot be said that they are univer- 
sally flourishing. A note on rice mills in the Prome, Shwebo and Mandalay 
districts was written by Mr. H. O. Reynolds, I.C.S. in September ipai after an 
enquity prompted by the desire of the Government of India to combine an 
industrial survey with the census of 1921. His principal conclusions were 
.a$ (follows :-T- 

’ Prome District.— The older mills which are not heavily in debt may 
continue to make a sufficient profit to maintain the miller and his family in 
comfort, but little more. Many of the new mills, as well as such of the old mills 
as are heavily in debt, are likely to be worked at a loss. There are too many 
mills already and no scope for any more. 


" Shwebo District.r^There is no room for any more mills and it is a question 
whether there are not rather more than there is room for already. It seems not 
unlikely that several of the mills which commenced operations only in 1921 will 
go under, as at the time of the enquiry they were either being worked at a dead 
loss or were closed altogether. 


Mandalay District . — Owing to the gradual cutting off of the Shwebo 
supplies of paddy the best days of rice-milling in Mandalay are over. The paddy 
from the parts of Mandalay District which are irrigated by canals will always be 
available, and the local demand for rice must remain considerable ; but the 
mills are already too numerous even for this, while the prospects of the larger 
mills exporting down the Irrawaddy are poor unless they can retain at least the 
milling of jwddy from the Katha District 

’ The distribution by race and function of the 118,443 employees of indust- 
rial establishments 


1 ' iL Race stnd fanction of etnployeet of isdottrial estabHelmiciits. 
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IS as shown in 
Marginal Table 2^ 
where the number 
of non-Indians in- 
cluded in Others 
is negligible. It 
should be noted 
that where the 
owner of an esta- 
blishment manages 
it himself he has 
been counted as 
one of its emplo- 
yees, classified of 
course as manager 
even if he f^msby 
himself the whole 
of the supervise 
ing, technical imd 
clerical staff; 
Roughly five- 
eighths of, all the 
employees in in- 
dustrial estabfish- 
ments are Indians 
and a little over a 
quarter belong to 

^ • j L .. . Home races while 

P®;. European, ARglo-Indisn and 

The strength of the Indians is amongst the labourers, both skilled and 
all the employe^ Ki All establishments rather above one-baH a,® 
iWkil ed Indian labourers, and over onc-tenth more are skilled Indian labours, 
gPf .oi^quarterare included in the classes of skiHed and 'wftfhaied 

Amongst In 4 ia^Rnd 
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are on^tled labourers and one- sixth are skilled labourers ; akogetber 95 per cent 
a-e labourers and 3 per cent clerical, only 2 per cent belonging to the superior 
^taff of managers and supervising and technical workers. Amongst Hbnie|‘a|?es 
84 |Wf cent are labourers and 12 per cent clerical, and 4 per cent belongs ^e 
superior staff. 

Managers of industrial establishments would naturally describe Tavoyans 
and Merguese as Burniese ; consequently these are included under the descrip- 
tion Rurmest in the tables. The separate figures given for Arakanese in sections 
2 to 4 of Part II of Imperial Table XXHb are likely to be short through some 
THWi-Burnmn managers or clerks who filled the schedules making no distincbcti; 
between Arakanese and Burmese ; but they must amply be accepted as liable Ito 
these errors. To escape such difficulties the Arakanese (and consequently 
Yanbye and Chaungtha) are includttl, like the Tavoyans aiid Merguese, in the 
oitries for Burmeu. throughout Part 1 1 of Imperial Table XXI Ib. The numbers of 
the separate Home' races are given by Imp^ial Table XHI and the thffee, 
appendices to Imperial Table XX. The Burmese race proper contributes 64 per 
cent of the males and 65 per cent of the females, and the races included under 
Burmese in Imperial Table XXIlB make up 70 per cent amon^the males and 
71 per cent amongst the females of all Home races. Amongst tlm ipeqple .of 
Home races employed in industrial establishments however the proportion <jf 
Burmese, as defined for those establishments, is much higher. For males « 
sdected industries it is 93 per cent amongst skilled and 88 per cent ampngst 
imskilled labourers, or 90 per cent for skilled and unskilled together, while for 
females in selected industries it is 86 per cent. About the same proportions 
would undoubtedly have been shown for all industries together if these statistics 
for them had been tabulated, and the figures for ‘labourers of Home races in 
Imperial Table XXI I A should be interpreted accordingly as representing chiefly 
“ Burmese.” Amongst the managers and supervising and technical staff the 
proportion lof ” Burmese ” amongst persons of Home races is probably even 
higher still. 

A comparison of the number of persons supported by industrial establish* 
ments with the total population cannot be made tecause due allowance 
be made for the number of their dependents. But a fair comparison can be made 
with the number of workers shown in Imperial Table XX, and this can be extended 
approximately to a description by race if the actual figures of Imperial 
Table ^XX for the sum of workers in Peoples I to IV and VI are increased by the 
number of workers included in the other Horae races but not included in those 


peoples. As Appendix C of 1 mperial Table XX shows that these races have 
altogether only 9,636 males and i___ 

^ 3 ,S 28 females, or one in 600 and ^ A¥«age proportion tioplojedinindnstria)eslablUhmeDt« of l.OCO 

500 respectively of the total worUr.ofbotb«x«mdtoo«^.«^«^raWyinanr^ 

males and females in all Home j 

races, the error in any reasonable -aa**. Persana. Males. Females. 

estimate of the number of workers ! ; 

in these races will be negligible,* | All races ... ... *7 « 

accordingly an estimate of 5,500 | Anglo-Indians aio 3 si .4 

males and 2,500 femades may be | others ... . 13* w 

accepted for the addition required. — i— ^ — ; — r 

With this allowance Marginal ... 

Table 3 shows, for all races together for each of the three main racial 
divisions separately, the average proportion in i ,000 workers of both s^es taken 
U^tfaer and of 1,000 workers of each sex independently who are employed m 
kmustrial establishments ; the proportion for Home races is very small in 


All races 
Home races 


■Others 


Per8«B8» 

Males. 

Females. 

*7 

• 8 
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5 

. 8 


810 

851 

7 * 

■W- 

136 

13* 


comparison with that for other races. 


- I$3. Owners and DirecttM^ — Statistics of the races of the owners or 

diiectors of s^cted industries are given in Part I of Imperial Table XXI Ib 
atud ^uimnarised in Subsidiary Tables II and 111 of this chapter. These tables 
relate however only to selected industries ; and, while these are the largest industries 
which are carried on in industrial establishments it must nbt be assuraeif t^t tjie 
simie pn^mrtions by race would hold good amon^^ all industries. The subsidiary 
tables are ^ective also in allowing the same wei girt to establi^ments of different 
'Kzes ; a petroleum well vrorfced by tenor twraty people wkhout using mechanical 
is reckoned as one estaWishment just the same as a large oib’driliisg 
establishment with 300 or more employees. As a rule however establishmanta 
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owfied by compani^ are larger than those owned by private persons ^ 

Marginal Table 4 shows that in the selected industries 
the Home races own the majority of privately-owned 
establishments while those belonging to companies 
belong chiefly to companies of non-Indian foreign 
directors, that is European or Chinese. Of the esta- 
blishments of selected industries in the private 
ownership of Home races Subsidiary Table III shows 
that 73 per cent are ricemills and 16 per cent are 
sawmills. It is uncertain whether the relative shares 
of the race-classes shown in Marginal Table 4 would 
be the same if all industries instead of only the 
selected industries were considered. But if the 
conclusion drawn in the next article, that managers 
generally belong to the same race-classes as the owners or directors, is accepted, 
column A of Marginal Table 5 of that article gives the percentage distribution 
by race of the establishments whose owners or directors are of the race-classes 
shown. Home races, on this assumption, own 44 per cent of all the establish- 
ments, while other races together own 56 per cent of them ; the correspond- 
ing percentages for selected industries derived from Marginal Table 4 are 43*5 
and 57*5 respectively. 

194. Managers, Supervising and Technical Staff. — Statistics of the 

races of managers of establishments are given in 
^ iuc«of manage™ in 1 columos 7 to pof Part I of Imperial Table XXIIa, and 
I for selected industries in Part I of Imperial Table 
XXIIb. Subsidiary Table V reproduces the latter 
figures but does not press the classification so far. 
The total number of managers tabulated is 1,203, which 
slightly exceeds 1,198, the total number of establish-* 
ments, because some establishments had two joint 
owner-managers. Marginal Table 5 shows the 
percentage of managers in each race ; the Others arc 
almost exclusively Chinese in the case of selected 
industries, and aie probably such for all industries 
although the figures for these have not been recorded. 
For selected industries Part I of Imperial Table XXIIb 
shows th e association of races of managers and the 
races of owners or directors ; a summary 
of the figures is shown in a convenient 
form in Marginal Table 6, where the 
entries show the numbers of establishments. 
It is clear that the manager generally 
belongs to the same race-class as the 
owners or directors, because although 
actual figures are not given it is known 
that Chinese managers are generally found 
in Chinese establishments. It is safe to 
assume that the same associations would 
be found if statistics for all industries were 
tabulated. 

The numbers of employees in the supervising and technical staffs are 

given in Part I of Imperial Table XXIIa and Subsi- 
^Tables I and V ; and an abstract of them is 
given in Marginal Table 7. Home races supply three- 
twelfths ofthe whole and Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
five-twelfths leaving four-twelfths for Others. 
Amongst the selected industries the share of the 
Horae races is larger, the three classes hav ing 
approximately equal shares of four-twelfths. The 
Europeans are naturally found chiefly in such indus- 
tries as the winning and refining of petroleum where 
specialised scientific training is required or in the 
construction of means of transport or in the largtr 
sawmills and ricemills where heavy or corapfox 
machinery is in use. 
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For the saifl of managers and the supervising and technical staffs the 
figures of Part I of Imperial Table XXllA (reproduced 
in Subsidiary Table V) are collected in Marginal Table 
8 . Europeans and Anglo-Indians together form more 
than one-third of the whole, but the Home races are 
still equal to seven-eighths of the total of Indians and 
Chinese together.* 

195* Clerical Staif.^ — The term clerical staff 
is used in the tables to include all employees who 
are not labourers, either skilled or unskilled, and yet 
cannot be classified as managers or as supervising and 
technical staff. The majority are engaged in ordinary clerical work in the offices, 
but there are some other occupations included too, such as time-keepers, tally- 
clerks, store-keepers, salesmen, and bill collectors. Medical attendants, com- 
pounders and dressers and the like exclusively employed in some establishments 
have also been included under “ clerical ” as the prescribed tables offer no suitable 
column ; the column for technical staff is not suitable because these are not em- 
ployed in the specific industry of the establishment. But in the case of chemical 
drug and medicine works the chemists and doctors are of course the regular staff 
of the establishment and classified as Supervising and technical. So too private 
telegraphists and telephone and helio operators in ordinary establishments have 
been reckoned as clerical although in the case of the Rangoon telephone system 
the operators have been reckoned as skilled employees. Surveyors on rubber 
estates have been regarded as technical staff. Although these exceptional 
persons included under Clerical are comparatively few, a detailed discussion of 
the numbers of clerical employees would be pointless because the particular 
place of employment of a clerk is largely a matter of accident ; the same man 
will take a post in a factory-office or in another office equally readily if the pay 
and other conditions are the same. 

196. Labourers. — Marginal Table 9 shows the numbers of skilled and 
unskilled labourers 
tabulated in Part I 
of Imperial Table 
XXIIa, but the notes 
of Article 19 1 on 
the classification of 
skilled and unskilled 
must be borne in 
mind. The Indians 
of Marginal Table 9 
are really those tabu- 
lated in Part I of Im- 
perial Table XXIIa . 

as Others but the number of non-Indians is a few units and is negligible in pro- 
portion to* the Indians. Home races supply rather more than one-third of the 
skilled labour and nearly one-fourth of the unskilled, while Indian races supply 
rather more than half the skilled labour and nearly three-quarters of the unskilled. 
Again a caution is necessary — that the scope of the statistics is limited as 
described in the second article of this chapter. Chinese and Japanese are put 
together for tabulation, but the number of Japanese is so small that the figures 
may be Uken as representing Chinese. There are five unskilled Indians to one 
skilled, and for Home races this proportion is just one-half as l^ge. The real 
figures of these proportions are of course a little indefinite owing to the m- 
definiteness of the term skilltd ; but it may at least be regarded as certain that 
the proportion of skilled amongst Home races is the higher. 

Part II of Imperial Table XXI IB classifies the labourers of each race in the 
selected industries as born in or out of Burma. The Indians and Chinese born 
in the province take little part in industrial establishments. Only 835 Indian 
males in a total of 65,333 employed and only 150 Chinese and Japanese males 
in a total of 3,049 were born in Burma ; so practically all the indigenous workers 
are of Home races while practically all of other races are immigrants. Amongst 
the Indian immigrants the principal races are Telugus, Oriyas, Bengali and 

* Really a few pmone who are neither Indian nor Chinese are included under Qthm, but their 
numbers are very small. 
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ChittagtJtiian Mahbtnedans and non-Mahomedan Hindustanis ; but whereas 

Telugus are most numerous 
amongst the unskilled, the Bengali 
and Chittagonian MahomedanS 
are most numerous amongst the 
skilled. In Part III of Imperial 
Table XXlle the immigrant 
labourers in the selected industries 
have been classified according as 
they stated that they proposed to 
end their lives in Burma or nerf:. 
Only 4'6 per cent of the males and 
only 2*8 per cent of the females 
declared that they intended to 
complete their lives in Burma, but 
probably many more will actually do so. Putting aside all those w)io die early 
there are probably many who intend to return to India, China, or Europe, but for 
one reason or another never do so and finally settle down permanently in Burma. 

Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter gives an extract of some of the figures 
of Part II of Imperial Table XXHb, but its numbers of persons born in the 
district of enumeration are complete instead of covering only persons of age 
i8 or more as do those for such persons in the latter table. 

197. Females in Industrial Establishments. — ihe distribution of 
females amongst the various industries is exhibited in column 3 of Subsidiary 
Table VI ; rubber cultivation, cotton-ginning and textile industries generally and 
rice milling are the industries which employ most women. The total number of 
female labourers employed is 4,658 and of all females together is 5,498 of whom 
315 are under 14 years of age. The distribution by race is shown in the last ten 
columns of Part 1 of Imperial Table XXI I A ; as might be expected most of them 
belong to Home races. The proportions of females to males in the various 
industries are shown in Subsidiary Table 1 . For all industries the ratio for 
persons over 14 years of age is 46 females to 1,000 males or roughly i to sS. 
The ratio is naturally highest in textile industries where there are approximately 
7 females to 13 males (54 per cent.), and it is equally natural that it should be 
lowest in the metal industries which in fact employ no females at all. 

198. Children in Industrial Establishments. — The employment of 
children under 14 in industrial establishments is exhibited in the last column of 

Subsidiary Table I. The distribution 
of children under 14 by race is given 
in Imperial Table XXI J A and in 
Marginal Table 1 1 hereby. Subsidiary 
Table VI shows their distribuhon 
among the various industries ; rubber 
cultivation, petroleum refineries and 
ricemills employ most of them. For 
all industries there is one such ch 3 d 
employed for every 87*5 adirits. 
Further particulars regarding the 
numbers and races of children are given for the selected industries in Part H of 
Imperial Table XXIIb. 

* 99 - Power ia Ifidustrial Establishments. — The tabulation for power 
is m Parts III A, UlB and lllc of Imperial Table XXIIa j in connection with it 
Note 4 of the title-page of that table should be consulted. Steam is the most 
popular niedium for the transmission of power. Paddy-husk is used as fuel in 
the ricemills, and residues of crude oil after it has been deprived of its more 
volatile constituents are used in the refineries. Other factories sometimes use 
ucal, but more often wood or sawdust or husk or whatever can be got. Oil- 
engines are of ordinary types. The gas-engines shown in the tables generate their 
own gas from charcoal, ooke, cocoanut shells and Other materials. The principal 
ex^pk of the use of water-power is the installation in the Northern Shan Staich 
wmch devdops electricity for the silver-lead mines ^and smelting establishments 
thirty miles away. 


!!• Children id industrial esUblishments, 


Race, 

Persons, 

Males. 

1 

Females 

Home races 

482 

436 

246 , 

Oiinese and Japanese 

‘4 

9 

5 i 

Others ... 

»43 

77 S 

64 

' 

Total 

«»339 

1,034 

3»5 ^ 


10. Races of iamigraot Indian labourers ia Miected iDdostriee. 


Race. 

1 

Males. 

Females 

(unskilledj. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Telugii 

t. 9 S 6 

*2,133 

5*9 

Oriya 

90s 

10,719 

26 

Bengali and Chittagonian 

3.3^ 

9.013 

2 

Mahomedans. 




Non* Mahomed an Hindu- 

1,521 

7*231 

3 

stan'is. 




Remainder ... 

2*087 

4*389 

68 

Tntal Indians 

9.849 

53484 

628 



SUPPLEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ENUMERATIONS. 


ip 

« 


B. — Miscellaneous Enumerations. 


200. Post Office and Telegraph Departments, Irrigation Depart* 
ment and Railways. — As at the census of 19 II special enumerations were 
made of persons employed in Burma on the i8th March 1921 — 

(1) in the Post Office and Telegraph Departments ; 

(2) in the Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department ; 

(3) on Railways. 


The results are shown in Subsidiary Tables VIII, IX and X respectively of this 
chapter. The statistics for the’ Irrigation Branch and for the Railways are 
probably correct and are tabulated by race and compared with the statistics 
of 19 1 1 in Marginal 
Table 12. The railways 
represented include the 
Arakan Light Railway as 
well as the Burma Rail- 
ways, and the Southern 
Shan States Railway and 
other railways operated 
by the Burma Railways 
Company, but not the 
service-tracks maintained 
by some industrial esta- 
blishments. The statis- 
tics for the Post Office 



and Telegraph Departments are less reliable. The organisation of this enumeration 
was entirely out of my hands. The orders for submission of returns were issued by 
the Postal Department through the Postmaster-General under the instructions of 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs* Instead of each postal divisional 
office collecting and checking the returns of its own division and sending me a 
summary, a large number of small offices sent separate^ returns which often over- 
lapped returns submitted by their subordinates or supervisors ; and I bad no 
means of checking the returns or even of knowing whether the figures they gave 
were of anything like the right order of magnitude. Some officers reported 
only the staff of their own personal offices and left to chance the reporting for 
subordinate offices or for men working outside the office. Some assumed wrongly 
that their superiors had reported for them. I was not even supplied with a list 
of reporting officers until I applied for one ; and then an erroneous list was 
supplied, the errors being discovered by the receipt of returns from offices not 
inclined in it and on writing to others in the list who had submitted no returns. 
I had no authority to demand returns or corrections from postal officers and had 
to- invoke the aid of the Postmaster-General in several cases. The form pre- 
scribed for the submission of the returns was badly drafted ; there was not even a 
heading to indicate the office or establishment it represented, and I had to give 
orders that whenever such a report was received the envelope should be put up 
to me to enable me to discover the origin of the report by the postmark, this 
being as a general rule the only legible 
evidence I got. The classification of 
officers in the prescribed form was still 
unsatisfactory even after it had been 
revised ; and many officers reported 
in the. unrevised form. 1 have done 
my best to discover errors and to get 
correct figures ; and to ensure the best 
compilation in my power I compiled 
the returns personally. But I am 
unable tq accept any responsibility for 
the results or to advise that they 
should be regarded as correct. The total figures for 19a 1 and 191 1 are as shown 

in Marginal Table 13. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


]«. Looms ecamerated at the census^ 


201. Handlooms. — An enumeration of the handlooms in the province was 

— i also undertaken in connection with the 

census, and the resulting figures are 
shown in Marginal Table 14 . In addition 
97,551 " primitive looms ” were counted 
amongst Chins, Kachins and other 
primitive races ; these have no frame, 
but the warp is stretched from a bamboo 
post or a tree to a belt worn by the 
weaver. The number of such contri- 
vances counted could hardly be complete 
anywhere, and in Salween District they 
were omitted from the enumeration as ft 
was thought only proper looms with rigid 
frames should be counted. In the Chin 
Hills there is only one ordinary loom and 
all the others are of the primitive type ; 
in the PakSkku Hill Tracts, the Salween 
District and Karenni only the primitive 
type is used and nil is accordingly shown 
in the marginal table. The districts of the 
heart of the Irrawaddy delta — Myaung- 
mya, Ma-ubin, Pyapon — show few looms 
because home-weaving is not done in 
those districts, concentration on paddy- 
cultivation paying better. Hanthawaddy, 
Insein and Pegu have small figures for 
the same reason. Rangoon shows small 
figures also because weaving is not done 
there. Toungoo has small figures 
because the Karens who form a large 
part of the population use the primitive 
looms which are not shown in the table. 
For the whole province the figures give 
an average of one loom to 27 persons, 
and for Delta and Centre Subdivisions 
respectively one loom to 94 and 15 
persons respectively. 


District. 

With ; 
Flywshuttle. | 

Wltiiont 

Fly-shnttie. 

PfOTince 

... 907 

478,730 

Bornuin 

873 

427,362 

Delta ... 

...j : 

51,097 

Rangoon .. 

.. 1 j 

7 

Insein 

... I 

336 

Hanthawaddy 

I 

445 

Tharrawaddy 

7 

•6,367 

Pegu ... 

... j 13 1 

*, 77 » 

Bassein 

... 1 4 ® 

5.650 

Henzada ... 

I* ; 

•5,098 

Myaungmya 

» • . * 

131 

Ma-ubin ... 

5 ! 

468 

Pyapfin 

4 

133 

Toungoo ... 

... a 1 

1,685 

Thatfln 

9 

8,135 


Coast 
Akyab 
Kyaukpyu 
Sandeway ... 
Amherst ... 
Tavoy 
Mergui 

Centr* 
Prome 
Thayetmyo 
Pakikku ... 
Minbu 

Magwe 


7.55 

*3 

iiis 

1 


51,946 

aa,5»8 

8.737 

4.758 

14.361 

'.31* 

*41 

^90>34i 

*3.3a« 

iq ,666 

3«ii94 

17.989 

*4,113 


i Shwebo 

... 

37,057 

Sagaing .. 

a 

so,oso 

•8,561 

1 - Lower Chindwin 

41 

Kyauksh ... 


i(6st 

Meiktila ... 

••• 

•*,556 

Yamkhin ... 

4 

16,806 

Myingyan ... 

69 

26,577 

Ifortk ... 

// 

33.975 

Bhame 

«•« 

4,745 

Myitkyina ... 

««• 

u/lSg 

Katha .- .,. 

It 

*»» 93 * 

Putao 

... 

541 

Upper Chindwin 

... 

14,068 

CKb 


3 , 7*9 

Hill District of Arakan 


3 , 7 18 

Chin Hills 


I 

Pak 6 kku Hill Tracts ... 

•f • 


Salween 



Salween 

... 


Karenni 

.. 

... 

Shan 

34 

47/49 

Northern Shan States 

34 

•6,450 

Southern Shan States 

... 

3«,«93 


202 . Industrial Studies.— The 
Government of India suggested that 
besides the statistical work represented 
by the census tables, census oflScers 
should undertake the collection of general 
information regarding industrial and 
economic conditions. Such an enquiry 
cannot be made in Burma in any complete 
and satisfactory way by the Superin- 
. tendent of Census Operations who has 

quite enough to do in the census alone. But Mr. W. F. Grahame, I.C.S. was 
placed on special duty by the Local Government to make a study of the industries 
of the Mandalay District. It was intended t hat another enquiry should be made in 
Myaungmya District as a sample of the Irrawaddy Delta ; an officer was appointed 
for this but financial stringency caused his appointment to be cancelled as soon 
as he be^n work and consequently no enquiry was made. Mr. Grahame 
continued his study in Mandalay but had to undertake other work be.side. He 
has embodied the results of his study in a series of short articles which are 
published at the end of this report as Appendix C. 



Subsidiary Table X.’-^EmployiaS'Mrd PthinetpaLLacaW^ns^pf indnsprial Esdablnhmeuts. 


subsidiary tables: 
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CHAPTER Xltt 


'Subsidiary Table II . — Particular of Esiablishwcfits of Selected Industries, 1921 and 1911. 

t- Mn ol entries, as In the first, the Italic figures relate to aU establUhments of selected Industries in 1921 while the othCT two lines relate toindnstrial 
«t,ffir£eS“nVw ormore perstJs^ represented by the aymbols in the headings of columns 1 to 14 are shown by colomns 1 and 3 of 

Snlidifiaiy Table ill below. 



(U) Owned by private persons— 

(a) Of Home Races 

(t) Indians 

(e) Others 

(111) Owned by registered companies 


S,— Nubar of persona employed— 


(•) Direction Snpertrislon and. 
Clalcal. 


(») SklUad Ubourers 


(i) Unskilled Labourers 


Adall areous— 

Per Item adott mea all ertabUsh- 

■WBtR)d 

CbUdren 

(Ml, all estabUshments), 


Subsidiary Table ill. — Establishments of Selected Industries classified by 

race of Owners or Directors. 












































































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. ^75 

Subsidiary Tab le IV. — Birth-places of Labourers in Selected industries. 


Total irnmbet of 
labouteta. 



Birth-place, 


In the Ptoeince, 


Dietiict of employraent. I Othet Dietrict*. 


Malee, j Femalet. I Maiei^ Fenalee, I Male*. Fenalca, 


SKILLED LABOURERS. 




Ado Rnbber cnlUTation 

66 

... 

•» 

Bio Pebtdenm wells ... ••• 



74 

So Tin and Wolfram trines 


• •• 

as 

8 , Silrer and Lead mines 


am. 

4 

io Rnbp mines — 


... 

I 

So Other mines 


omo 

10 . 

F2« Sawmills and timber>pards •. 

a.doo 


9l< 

Go Metal industries 

1«I49 

•" 

354 i 

J4, Petroleum reBnertes and pipe- 

4.<S»* 

a.. 

6*3 

line pumping stations. 



K3t Rice-miUs ... o.. 

..84» 

... 

48 S : 

P, Construction of means of 
transport or communication, 

imSKXLLED LABOURERS. 

8 > 9 oa 

) 

|1 

1 

1.6.9 

Ad, Rnbber coMration 

4.139 

878 

tS7 

BI, Petroleum wells ... 

Bi 6 

99 

t>4 

BS. Tin and Wolfram mine. _ 

3.44 

3$iH 

•38 

541 

Bd, Silrer and Lead mines 

8 

174 

Bd, Rnby mines 

*96 


14 

Bd. Cop^t meatite and coal mines 

da 

1 6 

i.aS 

FI. Sawmill, an. timber-jrardt ... 

9.490 

»;« 

G, Metal Indaitriea 

1.084 


IS4 

J4. Petroleam reflnertee and pipe- 

•5.5S9 

353 

<>9«8 

line pumping stations. 




K8. Rice-m’iiie 

idjiSS 

98 i 

<.583 

P, Construction of means of trans- 

4.SM 

1 

348 

port or communicaUoD. 






Subsidiary Table V,— Races of Superior Employees in all Industrial 

Establishments, 


AU InduitrlM 


A, CaldYatton for 
•peciai prodocts. 

Bo Mines m* 

C. Stone qnarriei ... 
Do TestUee 


Leather and Bone 

F. Wood 

O. Metals 

Ho Glass and Earthen- 
ware, 

Jo Chemical products 

K* Food 

L. Clothing 

Mo Fnmitore 

N. Building ..o 

P« Genstmcttoo of 

means of transport 
or commnnicatton 

Qo Electrici^, 
and heaii * 

E. Other indartttee ' 


Superrieing Sta6F, 


Gionf o< Ind D.triee, I Total 



N amber employed a. 


Clerical Sta% 


i Erne- 
1 peana ' 

Home I and I Other 
Raceih ! Anglo- Racea. 
{Indiana, 


ifS M. 31 
F. a 

» I » 

Pe { 3 


I a 

M,7Ji M. B 
F. f F. 1 
31 6 

14 


F. 4 F. 

M.I.OOS 

F. a 

a 


43 M. « 

F. a 

isp M. a ! 

F. »a 

30 M. 8 
F. a 
I 4 S M. 44 
F. 3 


Skilled warkmen. 




36| 

m 

<4.075 

* 

4* 

I 

3* 

369 

•3 

59. 

M. 184 
F. i<f 

... 

13 

lit 

a 

t»i95 

a 

»• 

I4U 

4i7 

U.a8$ 
F. as 

3. 

697 

•43 

1.473 

H 

5.3P 

M. 6}§ 
F. 389 
M. 191 
F. 04 
119 

18 

F. a 

1f.’’“3 

4 IO 

”9 

la 

•'4 


H.ii)0 

F. •> 

3,ni 

» 

3 

u 

M.446 
F. t 

M.at 
F. 5 

um 

















































SBSHfEirX^y TABLE t)isi^^toh 'dmOfig^ all fh^l^friid 

‘EsfabftsKmenfs of i,6bb Females age 14 or over aHi "by Sex 'bj i,o 56 
GhUdrwi ander 14. 


INDUSTRIES. 


A 

B 


C 

D 


B 

F 

G 

H 


K 

L 


All Indnadries 

Cultivation Tor speciaT'produdts 
4 . Rubber ■■■ 

Mines 

1. P$troltum‘ttiills ... 
a. Tin ynd Wolfrdm mints .. 
( j. Silvtr and Ltad mints 
Stone qujirries 
Tfattiles 

I. Cotfpn-ginning, cltaning and 


hrtssing. 
'tio 


2. Coiton-ntaving 
Ropt-making 
j#. Silk-viaving 
littther and bone * 

Wd6d* ... : 

Metal ... ^ 

Glass and earthenware ... . 
i.A Brici' file and jift~bri^ factories 
Chemical products 
If, Salt rtfin tries ... ... 

4. Pttrol^Mm rtjintfits 
7 , Vtgtfablt-oil mills .. 

Food 

Ricp jnills 

7 . Sugar facPwits 

Clothing ... ... 

Fim^rt ... 

Building 

Construction of means of transport or 
communication. 

BleeBf^llghiiBfa ffiSal 
Other industries ... 


Dlttrlbntion bjr Industries of 


Actual total number eh^gdd in all 
industries. 


■ X . 

• Women and childraa ve cenSned to InAistrics of Cbss E to Leather factories and In 


]«Oo6 Children ander 2d. 


era age U. 




- 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

d 

6 

• 

i,4oo 

XjOOO 

76 s 

235 

460 

iiao 

1^ 

i .5 

154 

2X6 

164 


ff 

99 

.‘4 

163 

i 

¥ 

.2 

3* 

70 

38 

32 

J 

*5 


> 

aa 


*9 

37 

a . 

158 

69 

3a 

93 

37 

r'S 

22 

ja 

to 


X0‘ ^ 

•9 

*3 

22 

X 

^4 


; 

a 

.4 

J? 

i '• 

54 

S4 

TO 

i 

71 

33 

45 

§ 

ti 

.47 

44 

2 Z 

i'2 

103 

aa^ 

aio 

*? 

4 

9 

3 

6 

49 

203 

199 

'i 1 

Jo 

S 

ij 

■3 ' 

S 3 I 

149 

86 

63 

loS 

71 

34 

5? 

3i 

12 

29 

10 

5 

5 

ss» 

6 

6 


a 

3 

a 

1 

*4 

*7 

*7 

... 

I 




9 

la 

lo 

a 

5»*83 

»r339 

1,044 

3*5 


tho»e nf CUM F & Sa«MBUl». 


SufisioiARV Table of Power in Tiidu^rial Esiablishttunts. 

^rirtse_an^^55wi^ In columns • to t ; but 


dROUF or INDUSTRIES. 


A 

a 

§ 

E 

F 

G 

J 

« 

N 

P 


CulDvation for special products 

Stoiie.quatties 
Textile^ ... 

L(»(hdr Rn^bone 
VVobd 
Met|ds 

Chetdica] ptbducta ... 

... ... - 

Building ... 

Conkftictiin of nilaris of transport <w 

• oorammu^ion. 




Number ei estaiusbm^ nsii4 each llnd of 


bteam. 


8 

*4 

a 

*4 

.. 1 

tap 

II 

44 

397 

a 

9 

6 

I 


oil 


5 

4 

I 

14 

4 

1 

aa 

*4 

4 

$ 

3 


Wafer. 


G!is. 


Bloctclci^'. 

denetated 
on the 
sremisea. 

SoMlIed 

fiMB 

witboet.. 

7 

a 

3 


5 

see 

• es 

• •• 

9 

... 

1 

... 

7 

I 

• es 

7 

18 


‘m 

3 


s.. 

It 

»* 

1 

4 

1 

ai 
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Subsidiary Table VIII . — Number of Persons employed on the i8th March 
ig 2 j in the Post Office and Telegraph Department in Burma. 




Classification by Races 


Class of Persons employed. 

Total 

Persons. 

Europeans 

and 

Anglo- 

Home 

Races, 

Chinese* 




Indians* 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total persons employed 

8.004 

39 

IMI* 

9 

3.>43 

(t) Put €rtd fifegraphs 

4,770 

3S‘ 

9t3» 

9 

3,4»7 

le Superrising officers (including Probationary Superintendents and Inspectors 
o{ Post Offices ai^ A^sista^ and Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs 
alkali officers of higher rank than thes^. 

-3 Postmasters, including Depu^, Assistant, Sub an i Branch Postmasters and 

72 

49 

13 

... 

10 

_ 

447 

32 

II 3 

2 

500 , 

Telegraph Meters. 

8« Signaling establishmeirt includii^ warrant officers, non*commissioD€(l officers, 

V niillU^y telegraphists and other employes. 

4. Miscelh'neous agents, Schoolmasters, Station Masters, etc. 

437 

235 

6S 

... 

137 

52 

13 

as 

... 

14 

oVrlcs of all kinds 

930 

19 

2gj 

7 

613 

6. PostoMn 

1 , 061 ) 


ifis 


884 

7, SkifiedlaboiitestabHshtncnt including foremen, instrament-makers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, mechanics, Bub«lnspectors, linemen and line-riders and other 

465 

3 

50 

... 

412 

;Cmplayfis. 

8 , Un.*ki ?d " ir 'able guards, battefymeo. 

i.i'U 


178* 


94« 

ti'csap “M'iSTp'f s j.-r:. . ■••'r: , •» . 






9 . Rof.i! m;uI. •h.:-:- isr.-.i .■ • "i. clerkt, booking agenu, 

•79 


63 


iSfr 

'e», svr-s, csjik •••••. ri *-■ .. loi 






(t) iiSway AfaU Service 

*34 


It 



]0« Superrislng Officers (including Superintendents and Inspectors of Sorting) 

S 


1 


4 , 

11. Cierko of all klodi 

18 


... 

... 

*c 

H Soften 

97 

... 

IS 

... 

ss , 

t9« 'MhirgoarA, mail agents, ran peons, porters, etc. ... ••• 

'I 4 

... 

5 

, “• 



• One Siamese indodeU in this figure; all other* of Home Races. 


Subsidiary Table IX. — Number of Persons employed on the i8tk March 
ig 2 i in the Irrigation Department in Burma. 



ClaM •< Fumm cm^ojred. 


Total poraODS employad * 

etricOj mfbjti 
Of&cfa 

l%ipeT Sabonttnatcc 
tmer Splfoiliitaatei 
Canal In^pcctora 

Canal Sni-Tcyora 
Collectors 
jDianehUmen 
Ct^s 

Peopa and other senranti 

Coenha 

tinm mflojtd t 

Gootactorat . 

gMtwtors' Insular emploj'is t 



. a.rt|brea In tMa total line for colnmni * to 8 In order include 3, 5, nil, 16 respectively for Delta Circle who do other work besides 
Irrigation. 

t Some of these are emplored on other work than irrigation; most of the Otkers are employed daring the construction season only. 


Subsidiary Table X. — Number of Persons employed on the i8th March igzt 

on Railways in Burma. 
























APPENDIX A. 


Correction of the Age- Statistics. 

{With rtfirtnct to Article 88 of Chapter V.) 




Bloxham’s method of correcting the age-statistics, which was advocated in connection 
with the census of India in 1901 and used in the Burma census of igii, was applied to the 
statistics shown under the heading As recorded ” in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V. It 
consists of first substituting for the number tabulated at each age the average of itself and 
the numbers for the two preceding and tw’o following ages ; and then performing a similar 
operation upon the new series so obtained, but substituting for each term the average of 11 
numbers consisting of itself and the five preceding and five following terms. The series 
obtained by taking these steps in turn are shown in the columns P and Q of the table on 
the next page. Finally the Q series should be plotted out and adjustments made which 
will give a curve free from abrupt changes of curvature. This demand for continuity in 
the curvature was met by plotting also the successive differences of the terms of the 
series, which were then so adjusted as to make the curve of the differences continuous and 
free from abrupt changes of curvature as well as the curve of the original terms, one advan- 
tage of this being that it afforded guidance at the numerous points at which the smoothing 
of the principal curve was somewhat arbitrary. The curves are not reproduced here as it 
is of little use reproducing them on a small scale, and the expense of reproducing on a 
sufficiently large scale would be quite unjustifiable ; they were drawn on a scale w'hich made 
them about four feet long, so as to enable the smoothed values for each age to be read off 
accurately. As the sum of the new series differed slightly from 100,000 its terms were 
multiplied by a constant factor to bring its sum to that number. The final result is shown 
in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V, but it cannot be pretended that it is correct. In the 
first place the method of averaging cannot be applied to the earliest terms of the series : 
for instance there are not two terms preceding the number recorded for age i to be used 
in the first averaging of five terms for that age, and the device of using only three terms 
then is invalid. Similarly for the second averaging over eleven terms. The figures forages 
below eight are thus obtained in a makeshift way different from the other terms of the 
series.^ When the final smoothing is done there is only one direction at this part of the 
curve in which there is any guidance, and the actual figures obtained made me only too 
lainfully aware of this. Moreover, an instant’s consideration of the problem of infant morta- 
ity convinces that the correct figure forage o could not be obtained by extension backwards 
even of a satisfactorily established curve for subsequent annual periods ; the variations of 
mortality at successive stages within the first year are too great for that. Similar objections 
prevail at the other end of the series, and consequently both ends must be rejected. We 
can perhaps retain age 7 at the lower end as the direction of the curve is indicated suffici- 
ently for that ; at the other end we may as well stop at age 70 without arguing about 
higher ages. Then the series no longer represents the age-distribution of a definite total 
population, and so loses part of its value ; but it might still represent the proportionate 
numbers at ages from 7 to 70. Even this however cannot be conceded. The first averag- 
ing over five terms is intended to distribute the excess persons shown in the original records 
with ages which are multiples of 5 ; the second averaging over eleven term is to make a 
further correction for the predilection for ages which are multiples of 10. Eleven is chosen 
because it is desired to include an equal number of terms on each side of the substituted 
term, so that an odd number, either nine or eleven, is necessary for the system. The final 
result is to give as the substitute for each term a weighted average of itself and of the seven 
preceding and following terms. The average is so weighted that it consists of one-eleventh 
five-fifty-fifths) of the central terra and of each of the three immediately following it, 
four-fifty-fifths of the term after those, and three, two and one fifty-fifths of the terms 
raccessively following that, and symmetrical fractions of the seven terms preceding it. 
This however involves entirely unfounded assumptions as to the way the errors arose ; and 
the results, as was noted in the Burma Census Report of tgi i, cannot be taken as the basis 
of any detailed conclusions. The true curve must lie somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the curve given by this process ; but there is no reason for supposing that the distribution 
represented by the latter is any more accurate than that obtained by merely collecting the 
crude figures into age-groups as is done in Imperial Tables VII and XIV, in which case the 
series obtained for five-yearly age-groups would be proportional to the figures in column P 
or ^es », 7, 1*, 17, etc. The tendency of the process is to smooth out, not so much errors 
as the irregularities which ought to exist and are the points of particular interest in the 
renes. It tends perhaps to give a representative age-distribution of no particular date rather 
* age-distribution of the actual time of the census ; but this is uncertaih, and in any 
c»se it mwns that the characteristics of the distribution are lost. There is also absolute 

the particular case of the figures for Burmese 
0ttdabi9t9 the timple collectioa of the crude figures into five-yearly groups has over aU 
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such methods as Bloxham’s the advantage of giving results which, can be more fairly and 
accurately compared with the equally erroneous figures for all Buddhists; the error in such 
a comparison is possibly quite small. 

Intermediate Stages 0 / the Smoothing of Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V. 

P = Recorded figures averaged over per.odsuf 5 years; Q 3 Column P averaged again over periods 
of II years. 



Males* 

Females, 


Males. 

Females* 


P 

Q 




p 

Q 

1 

P 1 

Q 

0 

2,476 

2476 


11 

50 

1 

800 1 

782 

841 

780 

X 

3/453 

2,493 



5 ‘ 

777 : 

741 

834 

751 

2 


2,544 

a. 5 i ^4 1 

», 59 a 

52 

757 

701 

827 

734 

3 

2,583 

2,565 

2,559 ' 

*.590 

53 

570 

676 

6i8 

6q8 

4 

2,660 

2.563 

2/12 i 

0,568 

54 

599 

643 

623 

663 

5 

3,640 

2,552 

2,589 

3,536 

55 

554 

617 

579 

631 

6 

2,590 

2,555 

2.587 I 

2,308 

56 

515 

594 

545 

597 

7 

2 . 49.3 

2,562 

2,437 

3,500 

57 

493 

572 

498 

563 

8 

3,626 

2.545 

2.543 

2,479 

58 

6:3 

536 

568 

5*7 

9 

2469 

2,528 

2,380 

9.468 

59 

554 

5>7 

5 >i 

4*9 

10 

2,529 

2,489 

2403 

•,446 

60 

55.3 

493 

495 

460 

X 1 

2,5 » 7 

2444 

2,365 

2,427 

61 

546 

469 

467 

43 * 

13 

2,538 

2,399 

2.439 

2,401 

6a 

558 

447 

462 

405 

'3 

2,357 

2,365 

2.352 

2 , 3 S ^4 

63 

364 

439 

3>7 

387 

‘4 

2.399 

3,310 

2438 

2,359 

64 

359 

398 

3 " 

361 

15 

3 P 3 S 

2,164 

2,375 

9,340 

65 

330 

370 

302 

339 


»A 45 

2,^01 

2,375 

9,503 

66 

298 

341 

371 

318 

17 

2 A 32 

2,1.56 

2,302 

9,362 

67 

274 

312 

35 > 

2«.9 

18 

2,178 

2/)64 

2,249 

3,202 

6s 

290 

275 

303 

260 

19 

2 /J 23 

2,Ot,6 

2,366 

9.150 

69 

368 

253 

286 

352 

20 

‘.959 

>,943 

2,179 

3,082 

70 

245 

230 

266 

234 

31 

*,843 

1,888 

1,992 

3,014 

7 ‘ 

2 ',6 

310 

262 

2i6 

32 

t »797 

1,836 

1,910 

J/358 

72 

a28 

i 9 > 

256 

300 

33 

>,735 

*,798 

1,782 

‘•873 

73 

131 

174 

131 

186 

34 

‘,724 

‘,737 

1,782 

1,804 

74 

126 

>54 

130 

167 

25 

‘.707 

>,685 

1,692 

*,7.32 

75 

109 

>36 

113 

149 

26 

1,629 

1,638 

1,626 

1,66 1 

76 

101 

“9 

104 

131 

57 

1,569 

‘.597 

>,542 

1,603 

77 

93 

103 

94 

II4 

38 

1,609 

‘,546 

1.588 

‘,534 

78 

86 

84 

ro2 

9 * 

39 

>, 5‘4 

*,503 

‘, 49 > 

1,477 

79 

75 

75 

90 

32 

30 

1,448 

‘.456 

1,464 

14' 5 

80 

67 

65 

86 

7 * 

3 * 

>444 

1409 

1,399 

1,366 

81 

59 

56 

75 

69 

33 

‘A 9 * 

1,366 

>,357 

1,3* > 

82 

56 

48 

7 * 

51 

33 

>,239 

1,331 

‘,‘57 

1,289 

83 

26 

43 

>9 

46 

34 

>,257 

1,288 

‘,‘54 

‘,348 

84 

93 

38 

>7 

3 * 

35 

X,2o8 

‘,253 

1,098 

1,216 

85 

>9 

34 

>3 

31 

3 ® 

1,188 

1,221 

‘,>50 

1,188 

86 

>5 

3 * 

!• 

24 

37 

',*57 

‘,>90 

1,129 

1,156 

87 

>4 


fZ 

ti 

38 

1,190 

‘.149 

1,190 

I,>i 7 

88 

34 

»3 

>3 

IS 

39 

>,*32 

‘,127 

‘,‘35 

1,096 

89 

33 

ai 

19 

10 

40 

>.130 

1,100 

1,148 

1,070 

90 

39 

19 

ZX 

9 

4 < 

1,092 

‘.075 

>,‘54 

1,047 

9 ‘ 

29 

‘7 

lO 

8 

43 

1,106 

1,048 

1,048 

I, 016 

99 

28 

x 6 

9 

7 

43 

944 

1,027 

919 

994 

93 

9 

>5 

2 

6 

44 

990 

994 

934 

963 

94 

a 

X 2 

9 

5 

45 

961 

964 

865 

934 






4 ® 

933 

932 

840 

908 






47 

894 

901 

809 

878 





16 

48 

927 

853 

892 

839 

and > 

3 

>9 

12 

49 

— 

827 

821 

849 

8i2 

over 3 






If any comparison with the Bloxhamised figures of 1911 and 1921 is contemplated it 
most be noted that the latter are confined to Burmese while the former include Buddhists 
of all kinds in the areas from which they were selected. These areas are not on record 
for the figures of 191 i. Also the figures tabulated in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V of 
the Census report of 1 9 1 1 were not smoothed ; they correspond not to Subsidiary Table I 
of Chapter V of 1921 but to column Q in the table of this appendix, 

A more elaborate method of dealing with the figures, which was used by the actuary 
employed by the Government of India to examine the age-records of all Indian provinces 
after the census of 19 1 1, is described in the All-India report of that census ; but his method 
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tOQ was based upon a perfectly arbitrary assumption. A special correction was ma, 4 e for 
age 5 : but for every other age which is a multiple of 5 he calculated the excei|s qf the 
recorded number above the mean of the numbers for the two adjacent ages and transferred 
one-half of this excess to the earlier of those two ages, leaving the other half untouched. 
This of course graduated the numbers involved, and it gave a workable series ; but there is 
no reason for regarding it as accurate. For India proper it may be the best that can be 
done with a bad job ; but the actuaries employed in 1901 and 19 1 1 both remarked that the 
Burma returns were superior to those from other provinces. 

Other methods of dealing with the figures have also been tried ; for instance, on the 
assumption that the errors lay chiefly in the multiples of 5 and to years, these termi 
omitted from the series and a smoothed curve was constructed from the remaining terms 
by which new figures for the omitted ages were then interpolated. No obvious advanUyge 
seemed however to be gained by any of the methods tried. 

No uniform mechanical method in fact can be expected to furnish the proper corrections ; 
a successful method must be adapted in its application at every age to the particular nianner 
in which the record was corrupted. If the manner of this corruption could be discovered 
there would be hope of reversing the process so as to get back from the actual record to an 
approximately correct statement. The tables were accordingly ex^ined again wi^h this 
object. The entries for young children seem to be inconsistent amongst themselves as 
wefl as with the entries for older children. There are specially large numbers shown for 
ages which are multiples of 10 or odd multiples of 5, which arp clearly due to p^bsons 
stating their ages in $uch round numbers. In that case the deficiency shown in ages esnding 
in X, 4 or 9 is easily explained as due to persons of those ages giving the near multiple of 5 
or 10 ; some ages ending in 6 do not seem to be avoided to the same extent-^for instance 
age 46 is weH patronised by males — but in most cases the numbers shown for such ages are 
small too. There is a preference for some ages ending in 9 or 3, but this is not the same for 
males as for females ; for instance ages 3a and 33 are both particular favourities for piales, 
bt^ 33 is not so attractive to females as 38.* Now everybody estimates ages by tens first 
of all, and if one ten is too high and another too low the half-way five is naturally thonght 
of. Then if an attempt at accuracy is being made, some qualification will be added, showing 
whether the true figure is probably above or below that half-way figure. Every settlement 
officer has experienced this (with fifties instead of fives) in discussing the outturns of their 
holdings with Burmese or Karen cultivators, and it seems to be a universal human tendency, 
fiuithe enumerator is not allowed to record a five-year range of ages ; he must either ask 
for a definite age to be stated or invent one. Naturally he chooses the half-way figure again, 
vrhich may end either in 2 or 3, or in 7 or 8. Thus one would expect ages ending in 1 or 4 
to be in defect by losing numbers to those ending in 0, 2, 3 or 5 while those ending in e 
and 3 would also lose to those ending in 5 and still more to those ending in o. Similarly 
for those ending in 6 or 9. Accordingly the actual disturbances of the figures apart from 
the youngest ages seemed to be just those which would occur in an endeavour to give a 
correct record without having exact knowledge. Another point considered was that the 
recognised number for a person’s age amongst all the indigenous r^cps, and thus amongst the 
majority of the population, is the ordinal number of the year of life, — that is, t^e agte next 
birthday ; and it is probable that although so much emphasis was laid upon the instruction 
to record the age at the last birthday (“the number of completed a certain number 
recorded the age as one year too great on this account. This effect however would be 
spread fairly evenly over all the ages or at any rate would not be very different at near, 
ages ; accordingly it would not affect the age-distribution appreciably in any year except the 
fi^st, the loss to the succeeding always tending to balanpe the gain from the preceding age. 

Enquiries were made from Deputy Commissioners and others, both European and 
Burmese, in many districts about the manner in which the ordinary people remejpber 
and state their ages, and as to whether and by how much they are inclined to over orupder- 
estimate. In a number of villages the census enumeration-record was checked Over again, 
each person’s age being carefully enquired into by a capable officer ; the census record and 
true record were compared and the frequency of particular units-d'gits in erroneous ^ntries^ 
was observed. Many officers took greqt interest in this enquiry and gave it consi^^pble 
time and attention ; some indeed gave assistance who had no duties whatsoever in connection 
with general administration and must be specially thanked accordingly. The larger nutpber 
of enquirers unfortunately were obsessed by the substitution of ordinal for cardinal numbers, 
and thought that would account for any vagaries of the record. The general tendency of 
the reports of others was that, while there were naturally 4 few hopeless efrbrs, such a| 80. 
for 8 or 27 for 72, errors by one year were not numerous and errors by two years or paore 
were rare, and that overstatement and understatement were equally common. It seems 
that th6 errors which give rise to such large aberrations in tne record must be more 
numerous than these reports would suggest ; but that may be due to an unconscious 
pardonable desire to present the census work of the particular district in the best possible 
light. There is in the reports considerable support for the h3rpothesis of the origin of the 
errom whidi was reached in the preceding paragraph, and it seemed justifiable to work On 
that. 

According to that hypothesis the numbers of persons in age-groups of five ye|xs ought 
to be approximately correct, if the people who state the ages and endeavour to estimate 

figures obtained bj? Bloxham’s nethod o{ smoothing areuseful here as they mustshow something 

w true figures, and comparison of the recorded figures wKh they) show? sometimes whwc 
yyd where diey oqly appear Ofcesaive b^ause their yeighfcpurs afp ^efycfiy^ 
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them correctly have any reliable knowle^e to hel|> form their estimates. Odd peofde 
in Burma will make the wildest statements about their ages ; but when ages are recorded 
for a whole family there js. an automatic correction applied bj^the inevitable comparisons. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the errors in the numbers for five-yearly age-grouf^ were 
of moderate magnitude, the curves shown in Article 8g of Chapter V were drawn for 
Buddhist females ; and as noted in Article 90 of that chapter these show that although the 
•.errors in the numbers for these groups are not negl^ible, they are not so.Iargeas,tPr(prlud 
Valid liSe of those numbers if their limitations are borne in mind, it ma^ -sa^y- Ne 
oasumed that the figures for Burmese if collected into five-yearly age-groups are atTo^t ate 
accurate as those for all Buddhists. j ^ ^ 

, , It mus| be remembered that .errors in the age-recprd are not^ peculiar .jto 0 nrma, fcrit 
are met^^h country in Burope. and Ara^nca^ whero y«^ are based fiijpn them ^^^rate 
c^culatiogp oh which depend the use of large sums of money ip insurance and |lu^c h^th 
expenditure. Wilful mis-statenaents oi ^ge occur in lEnglan(ljinit^t^aey are boliey^ ^ na^O 
an inconsiderable effect upon the statikics as a whole except amongst fema|es between^ s’5 
and 35. So too in Bjirma there is evidence of an exaggeration ^pf the ages of female^ 
between 15 and^o, which may or may not be wilful; but at other ages the.,effect^.of w ilfi^l 
mis-statemepi appears 10 be negligible, at any ra-te for Buddhists whp. pqpg^rise 
part of the poptdation. According to the English census report of 1911 the mis-statemeiU 
of the ages of infanta is not universal.; but it appears. in England and Germany and probably 
also in Holland and Denmark where however it is di^uised by other infiuences. Dr. Dunlc^ 
has shown,* that in England the pomber pf children under one year of 
age^ given. by :tne e^us is sdbout 4‘8 per cent in defect^. and that 
fai..the succeeding ages there are the errors shown in the margin. In 
Burma it seems that children are often described as i, 2 or 3 years old 
and so on, not when they have seen sp many birthdays, but when Ijthey 
have reached certainjatages of development such as crawling, toddling, 
running, talking, and that-these .stages-ace actually reached as a rule, 
at any rate in the eyes -of admiring parents, before the ages conven- 
tionally assigned to them. 

♦Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May 1916. 
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Indigenous Languages and Races. 

By Mr. L. F. Taylor, I.E.S, 

[Note. — It wasoriginally intended that this Appendix should take the form of a monograph on the 
Indigenous Laneuages and Races of Burma. It has since become necessary to confine it to a brief 
statistical discussion based nn an examination of the figures given in the language and race tables. The 
preparation of the monograph will be one of the tasks of the coming ‘'Ethnographical and Lingabtic 
Survey of Burma.”] 

1. Classification of' Indigenous Languages.— The present system of classification 
of the Indigenous Languages of Burma is shown in Subsidiary Table IB, Part I, at the end 
of this Appendix. It is also shown in Part lA of Imperial Table X. A comparison with 
the classification of 1911 is made in the diagram givbn below : — 



Family. 

1 Sob-famtlj. 


^ Tlbeto- 

Tlbeto- j 

Chinese. 

Burman. 

i 

Siamese- 

i 

j 

ChinesCa 

1 

Malay 0- 
Polynesian. 

* 


Burma 


Burma 


Assam- 

Burmese. 


Lolo ... Lolo-Mus‘0 
Kuki>Chin Kuki^Chin 
Naga ... 

Kachin ... Kachin 
Sak 


Assam* 
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Austro- Mon-khmer 
Asiatic. 


Chinese Chinese 


Malay ... Indonesian Austro- 
nesian. 

Mon ... Austrie 

Palaung- Mon-Khmer Aastroasia- 
Wa. tic. 

Khasi ... 


Miao-Yao I Man 



Karen ... 

■ " . ■ ' ■ ' • 

Four new groups have been added to the Tibeto-Burrran sub-family. These are the 
Na^, Sak, Mishmi and Mro groups. The addition of the Mishmi group necessitates the 
addition of a new branch, the North-Assam branch. Mro, which had previously been shown 
as^a language of the Burma group now constitutes a group of its own. The exact relation- 
ship of this group with the other groups of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family has not yet 
been ascertained. 

In the Tai-Chinese sub-family two changes have been made : the Karen group of langu- 
ages has been removed to constitute a new family and the Chinese group has been added. 
The^ Malayo-Polynesian and Austroasiatic families of 1911 are now united into the Austrie 
family. A Khasi group has been added fo the Mon-Khmer branch while the Miao-Yao 
group, renamed the^ Man group, has been removed to constitute the Man family. A 
statement of the philological evidence upon which the changes have been based cannot^ 
unfortunately, be given here. Some of the changes have been suggested by Sir Gemrge 
Grierson and some by myself. In every instance, however, the agreement of Sir George 
Grierson has been accorded save in the cases of newly discovered .languages where it has 
not been possible to supply him with materials. The present classification lays no claim to 
finality ; it is merely based on the scanty materials collected up to date. Nothing anthorita- 
tiw or exhaustive can be attempted until a Linguistic ■‘Purvey of Burma shall have collected' 
and examined and^ classified rnaterials from all the indigenous languages of the Province. 

2. Classification of Indigenous Races. — Up to the present time language has been 
the principal basis of classification of the races of Burma and this is as true of the present 
Census as it was of the 1911 Census. The races corresponding to each indigenous langn- 

group have been regarded as forming a racial group to which the same, gronp name 
a* been assigned. No anthropological or biological classification is yet possible as the 
data collected up to date is too scanty to justify such an attempt. Our knowledge of the 
origin and relationships of the indiger ons races has not increased much during the decade 

Lingni-itic Survey has made much further progress and 
^"PP’e'rented by Ethnographical and Antbropometrical Surveys. In the meantime 
races are teccming more and more mixed and the threads moie diftenit to disentangle. 































APPENDIX B. 


3. EUmenttry Constitution of tht Races of Burma — The great bulk of the indigenous 
inhabitants of Burma are composed of a mixture, in varying degrees, of the Indonesian and 
Southern Mongol stocks, the Southern Mongol preponderating. Dr. A. C. Haddon describes 
tlw Indonesians as ‘‘ a race with undulating black hair, often tinged with red ; tawny skin, 
often rather light; low stature of i'54 — 1*57 metres (5 ft. oj in. to 5 It, if in.) ; mesaticephalic 
(index 76 — 78), probably originally dolichocephalic; cheek bones sometimes projecting; 
nose often flattened, sometimes concave. It is difficult to isolate this Indonesian type as 
it has almost everywhere been mixed with a brachycephalic Proto-Malay stock.” The 
Nagas may be regarded as.typical representatives. Of the Southern Mongols he writes 

Hair black and lank, little hair on the face; skin colour varies from yellowish in the north 
to olive and coppery-brown in the south ; stature varies a good deal, but is generally short, 
averaging about 1*5 metres (5 ft, 3 in.) ; often thick set ; brachycephalic (index 80 — 85); 
frequently prognathic; nose short and broad ; eyes often very oblique, with Mongolian fold. 
Most of the peoples of this group are considerably mixed with other races ; they comprise 
the Tibetans, Himalayaas, Chinese proper, and the bulk of the populations of further India 
and Indo-Cbina. Those members who spread into the East Indian Archipelago are often 
called Oceanic Mongols, but a better term is Proto-Malays ; and it is from these the true 
Malay is derived.’’ Other stocks are also present but to a much smaller extent. The 
Kachins, for instance, often exhibit two types, one markedly Mongoloid, the other taller 
with long oval face, pointed chin, aquiline nose and a tendency to dark brown hair. Such 
features indicate a so-called Caucasic strain such as is to be found among the independent 
Lolos of Sze-Chuan province in Western China. The Karens exhibit both these typ^ but 
the Brek Karens show traces-of yet another stock, viz., the pre-Dravidian stock represented 
the Veddahs of Ceylon and the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. It is suspected that the 
as also contain a pre-Dravidian strain and it is reasonable to believe that both the Was and 
Karens have absorbed a pre-Dravidian population on whose land they had settled down. 

The Southern Mongols, as a result of mixture with other races not only in Burma but 
also before they arrived 111 Burma and possibly also as a result of changes produced by local 
conditions, have split op into many sub-races such as the Shans, Talaings, Kachins and 
Karens which correspond roughly to the indigenous Race-groups of Imperial Table XIII. 
These, by splitting up and by intermarriage with one another and with races of Indonesian 
and other stocks, have produced all the varieties which are recognized as indigenous races 
in the same table. 

4. Definitions. — In an anthropological sense “Race” denotes ” a main division of 
mankind, the members of which have important physical characters in common ” (Dr. 
Haddon) and applies to the races or stocks denominated Southern Mongol, Indonesian, 
pre-Dravidian and Caucasic which have already been described. Such races are probably 
of respectable antiquity anthropologically considered. In Imperial Fable XIII the term has 
been applied to much smaller units of mixed origin which are of recent formation and which 
might more aptly have been designated “Tribes” or “Peoples.” A tribe, according to 
Dr. Haddon, is “a group of a simple kind occupying a circumscribed are^ having a 
common language, common government, and a common action in warfare ” while a people 
is “a community inhabiting any given area independent of race.” Neither of these defini- 
tions axe however quite suitable for census purposes. The 1 alaings cannot be called a 
“tribe ” in accordance with the definition just quoted because they do not possess a common 
language : 58 per cent of them habitually speak Falaing whilst the remainder speak Burmese. 
The term “people” on the other hand implies a degree of diversity of race which 
would give a misleading impression of the Talaings. In the absence of any suitable term 
capable of exact definition, the word “Race” was finally adopted as a general term to 
be defined by the units to which it has been applied. In this sense it represents variously 
“a group of a simple kind who atone time occupied a circumscribed area, and bad a 
common language, common government and a common action in warfare, ’ “a conglom- 
mate composed by the fusion of such groups ” and “ the elements into which such a group 
has disintegrated. " 

The Talaings come into the first category, the Burmese into the second and the various 

kinds of Shans into the last. .0 , , v • • m ■ 

As regards the use of the term “ Language ” in Imperial Table X it is sufficient to say 
that the names given as separate languages are generally only diaLcts of parent languages 
to which the term “ Language-group” has been applied. For instance Burmese, Arakan- 
ese, Chaungtha, Tavoyan, etc., are very similar variations of one ideil ♦ language and are 
descended from a parent language which is represented by the term “ Burma group. ” 

5. The Burma Group. — ^This group has been reconstituted since igiiby the removal 
of the Mro and Kadu languages and the inclusion of Atsi,Lashi, Maru and Maingtha which 
were then classed as Kachin-Burma Hybrids. These four languages differ considerably 
from ordinary Burmese and, together with Pun which may be regarded as a connecting 
link with Burmese, form a distinct sub-group of the Burma group. The precise degree of 
their relationship with Burmese still remains to be worked out, but there is no doubt 
that they belong to the Burma rather than to any other group. 

During the decade speakers of languages of the 
Burma ^oup have increased by ii per cent whilst 
pnstms of races belonging to the group have increased by 
8*8 per cent., a rate which is slightly greater than the 
TCoeral r^e <rf increase of the Province. The conclusion 
(rimbus that the Burma languages are making headway 
amoi^t the non-Burma races. 

**’idM’'jaUienataiueaeiaeuiachastiienoi»-«iirtcnt “Standard EaglMi* is aa ideal taagnagt, 
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only 6 per cent, bi^ a cot^e^al^ \nctease 
Is shown for speakers of bt|(^ ' knjg^^^ ^ 
the group. The explanation is to ho 
la more correct enumeration. ' ^i^wps whp 
at the. last census retumetl then^i^y^s ^ 
speaking^rme^ have been questioned to 
ascertain their particular dialect." It i§ 
probable also that piany Atsis, 

Mams were in igii returned as Kacb\qs 
speaking Kachin. - 


The number of persons of races of the Burma group who speak language belonging 

— = ^ ^ ^ to ot^r groups is very small, but niore 

^p^som o£ speak Burmese, to half a million' persofis beloDg[ing to " otheST 

■=. races habitually speak' Bunnese ks‘ tlM 

. .. language of their homes. The actual <fet^ 

*" some importance as they indidafe 

Tkfgreoh* ... 114 direction in which the Btormese pou^ 

MonTalaings ... 134 of assimilation is asserting itself. The-bthtt: 

Katen ^<mp' ... ... 103 languages of the group mre scarcely spoken 

« bjPO'K^. of races not belonging to^dhe 

HffiSa JS?Miihomedans S group. The great majority of the4aas who 

O^ers ? '■ - ... 5 speak Burmese are returned from -the Katto 

V and Upper Ghindwin districts.’ There ic^' 

Total ... 553 be no drabt that the Shans in these districts 

are rapidly losing their cbaractenstics and 

1 coming to regard themselves as Btinn^. 

*• If the homes of the persons shown iU' 

marginal table 4 were to be plotted on the 
La^^ge. ' Lw^age. ®»P ^^ey would be fonnd to envelop the area 

1— u — L_: - ■. usually regarded as being typically Bdrmhse 

Katha ... **»347 37.S09 89,357 ^,257 on the North, West and South, whilst- *oB 

If. 'Chin-' **>457 48>67> { 76.084 76,052 the i^st the expansion is conthmeB by the 

dwin.' ’ ^ ! ■ ' Danus whose language differs but little froOi 

Toul ... 164,804 86,181 1 165341 165,309 Burmese. Internally there is a contintied 

f "t-ci — iX: >■ absorption of Indians and Chinese. ' 

&. 74* Lflihiiits'o This group has been increased since' loi 1 by the addition 

of Pyin wKch was formerly classed as a Palaung-Wa fengiiage and of Nung'andf 
khniB Wiuch did Bot' appear at all in'tbe 1911 Census. Speakers hkve idCrciased 'diirhag 
tlte decade ‘'by 15 cent, whilst persons of the ‘Lolo-Musro rkces havd ihble^^d 6y 
per ’cent. The increase in both' CasCs is largely due to mdffe’ careful ennmtftalidit^ 
Naogs are found mostly m the parts of Putao which -wei^ omitted from fliti’'Cefisnk 
opemtiohs, hence the smallness of the dumbers ehumerated. It is fnlle^estint to note tfiSt 
25 Nang men have Already been enrolled in the Chi'n-Kachin Batfalioh of thb Burma RilBes. 
Tai^sirahd l^^*3-are -dialects of N&ng, but no speakers were enumerated Within’ 
Cminus area. . i- •> j 

7* CW» Grtuf, It has always been a particularly difficult matter to classify the 
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A.— Meit^ei or Alfnipuri B. — conltMued, 

I. Northern group— III. Old Kuki group— 
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Shun IV. Southern group~^ 
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Chaun^^i) ' 
Kanka;^. 
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hkvemeyer beeh studied and dkf^ifiddknd’ 
many of the namesi returned Hi 'the' HBI 
areas are village name’s rafhiv fhah triMt 
names. The thole civiliked' (%&s wh^ 
live in the plains are often retuffned'andllf 
some' niCknkhae ' applied % ' thi!fn*'’by the 
Barmans. In the present Ced^ tsxcej^ 
tiohal pains were taken to hi'akd a 'satis- 
faetdry enumdfation' with the 
the classificatiod of the igi i Cdd^s Cidl 
be' extended and faiproved. ’ NBthi^ 
beyond' a tentative' claisificatibn Hoii^eVer 
mil bd possible ufitirthb'' riiattei’ hhirbeen 
fully inv^igited by a proper Litfgalkih 
Survey.’ KarfiliCrW.'PaiteraM Yohirc iitd 
to be sub-dialects bf 'Sbfete'.' Of 
first id caHed"hfter a ' SoYte Chief 4i&iW 
Kamhbw ^bo ' ciolfecffedi la hb&hfer ’ 
ftflbweri’ and fondded k new d^t'''^Th'i 
lathgnig;b now sj^EeJf Is said to cBHer from 
Sbktb In minor T^Biibts; 'Ih the 
two Tashoh Chi^/'Tahow' dtid HfAlp; 
established hew Clans whTcb bavb^^devbUkiid 
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7. Chin races and languages in the Pakdkica HtU Trac^. 
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Admioisteml 

Aiea.' 

1 1 

Unadmici*- 
tered Area,* 

Chinbok 

Chinben ... 

Yindtt’ 

Mgan 

Macu 

15.006 

1,077 

3.609 

4*331 

933 

•.853 

Total 

1 

19,712 



* The figures for the Unadminfstered Area are^of iQ- i 
eluded in Imperial Tables XorXIllorln the Sshsidiarv i 
Tables at the end^ of this Appendix. They aire giren here i 
for information only. In both Administered and Unad* ; 
ministered Areas race and language figures afe the same ! 


8. Distribution of Chin (nnspecified). 


and ^okw^ have bjcen returned as speaking t^ai. Hnaingo is, to be a 
^ Lusheu Ol the undassed languages almost nothing is known, but' it seems 
that fCating^o is the same as Anu shown In the Southern group.' 

It is to be regr^ed that so many entries of Chin (unspecified) have appeared for Imth 
race and laijgua^e, but it has been possible to 
nmke a pat^al cSstribution of these. For instance 
in Impepaj I'a^tles % and XIII for the Pakdkkn 
TraeU the number of Chins of unspecified 
3nd q( speakers of unspecified Chin 
l^n^s^s is s^own as 19,712. A statement has 
recc^^ been received bom the district which 
d^s^r^utes these in |be manner shown in marginal 
t^le 7. A w^ibntion can also be made in the 
cs^es of certain other districts where something 
is j^nov^ of. tb^ Chins who reside in them. In 
tjl^, wa^ ii6j59i nnspecified ^hins may be 
redpe^ to ^,256 and the 105,490 speakers of 
ui^ecijScd Chin languages may be reduced to 
29,974. Th^e figures are, of course, only 
apjHraatimatidns. The adjusted figures for the races 
langnages concerned are printed in italics in 
t^e Subsidiary Tattles at the end of this appendix 
iipmediat^y below the figures obtained by actual 
eapinerat$on. During the decade the Chins have 
decreased by 6 per cent whilst speakers of Chin 
Ip^uages l^ve decreased by 9 per cent. The 
for pier decrease is partly due to the absorption of 
civifized Chins by the Uurmans, but principally, 
as marginal table 9 shows, to a serious decrease 
in tbp pmnbers enumerated in the Chin Hills. 

decrease is, again, confined to the Haka 
sabdiyision and is attributed to the ravages of 
in^enim, to political unrest and to consequent 
poai^atran across the border into Assam. The 
d^dtn:.t^n of the figure 9)i^ is explained in 
l^a^raph 153 of Chapter XI of this Report, 

^^® number of speakers of Chin 
Iai4[uages is pa.i^tly due to the same causes as 
t^ decrease in the number of Chins, it is also 
doe to fhe (act that the civilized Chins who live 
in the plains are rapidly adopting Dunnese as 
their language. In all nearly 20,000 Chins were 
enumerated whose language used in the home is 
Eb^r^ie^; 

' ^ Tie Group . — Nagas were enumerated only in the Upper Cbindwin district. 

-The o ptp hgr reiufned is considerably smaller than in igUj ^nt it is possible that some of 
the 809 'persons recorded as Chins of unspecified race in that district may in reality be 
« is knewp also that Nagas are rapidly absorbed when they come to live in 
atoinistered areas by their more civilized neighbours. They are more numerous in the 
u^^dpiinister^ territory which was excluded from the Census. 

Q Kuchin Group . — Nine names are now included in this group ; of these only Kachin 
was ebuiferlted in ion. The new names represent rates and dialects recently discovered 
ill Pitab district The numbers are small because the Census operations were confined 
HkSntiXdng plains. Mr. J. T. O. Barnard, C.I.E., the Deputy Commi^ioner of 
PbSbhaskindly supplied grammatical notes and vi^bulanes of Npgmung, Ntit and'Eaogsu 
^Mteh make it certoin that these languages are dialectical varieties of Kachin. He h^ 
alio ihpptied tome interesting notes on the various tribes and on their traditional histow. 
Unfortunately there' is no room to reproduce them here and they m>st be lef| over to be 

_ ‘ ^ . f . . wo.-t r IS* .^itrV^VS IJT rnA rv 2inor I .a-ficflr no* 
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9. Censos of 

Prorince. 

Chin Hills. 

: 1931 

1 19ti 

288,847 

308/170 

108,167 
» *7,588 

: Apparent Decrease 
! IMuct 

19,223 

9.123 

9,42* 

1 Actual decrease ... 

i 10,100; 

9 < 4 «i 
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Kachint in whole Provioce. 


^WtTat KacbinSjbut future investigation may 

DfirSPS decade speakers of the Kachin language have very unexpectedly decreased 

by li fefteilf and poriOfts of Kachin race by 16 per cent. ^ 

The disUicts principally affected are the Northern Shan 
States,^ Katbaj'BhamO and Myitkyina. These are the dis- 
trias wiberethe Atsi, Lashi andMaru, who have so often 
been mbtaken for Kachins, are most numerous and there is 
a alrdog lirbbability that many of these races Were 
ennandatelakKacWnsin igri. The marginal table for 
tiK- r^berrf Shan States and Katha suggests that in th^e 
two dis^ts about 12,006 ought to be deducted from the 
Kkcbitifigai^ for iQ** and added to tho figurOs for Atsi, 

Mfett. This WOOW^stHl leavc'a d«<»etoc in these 
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1 1 S« Norttiern 
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Mjltlgina. 

Kachins, 

AtsI, Laahi and Maru* 

Race, 

Language, 
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Langnage, 

1931 

1911 

Increase 

80,365 

7*405 

79,9*5 

83,339 

19,382 

0.353 
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+ 8,860 

- 3.30* 

+ 80/130 

+ 39,3.6 


areas of ia,ooo Kachins and S,ooo speakers of Kacbin. Absorption may aoroiint for ^oiile 

of this and emigration into Yiinnan for 
the rest The marginal table for Bbamo 
and Myitkyina indicates a more favour- 
able state of affairs. The figure i lo for 
speakers of Atsi, Lashi and Mam in 
191 1 is probably a tabulation error, and 
9,110 is a more likely figure. This 
correction would leave 73,229 speakers 
of Kachin in that year. Thwe has 
therefore been an actual increase of 
Kachin persons and speakers in these 
two districts. If besides this it be 
estimated that 16,000 persons were 
returned in 1911 as Kachin persons 
and speakers who ought to have been 
returned as Atsis, Lashis w Marui^ the 
increase in the figures for Kachins 
• . , „ , become even more striking, 

iraa e or t e provincial figures for Kachin in 1911 adjusted as stated above is 
^ven in Marginal table 13. According to this there has 
iz been an increase in the number of persons of the 

Kachin race of 8‘7 per cent, which is about that of the 
ge^ral rate of increase of the province, and in the number 
of Kuhin speakers of 10 percent. A reference to Subsidi- 
ary Table III of this appendix will show that in 1921 only 
^J^*®*^*”*^ Kachins spoke languages other than Kachin 
and that there were only one thousand speakers of Kacbin 
who were not of Kachin race; 

10. J he JAM uroufi.— The classification of Kadu and Sak was a problem for many years. 
They were known to be »milar, but Kadu was placed in the Burma group and Sak in the 
bin Mr. Grant Brown has recently published a vocabulary and some grammatical 

notes of Kadu and a study of these materials has enabled Sir George Grierson to determine 

Its place in relation to other TibetoBurman languages. He finds Kadu to be related to 

Andro and Sengmai, pre-Manipuri languages of the Manipur Valiev, and has placed these 
languages together into a new group to which he has given the nam^ »• Lui, ” 1 he Manipnr 
repre^ntatives of the group have now become extinct and it is onlv in Burma that repre- 

sufficiently distinct to be 

sepMately tabulated. Finally IJaingnet is the language, much cormpted by Bengali, of 
I? * Valley of the Lower Chindwin who were 

•“ “ O' ""‘“'y “<< ■”•^0 «» 

Of ther^es who speak these languages the Kadus and Ganans form the great majority 
and It IS significant that they refer to themselves as Sak or a-Sak. It is possible that they are 
the d^cendants of the Saks of Burmese History and the Andro and Sengmai of Manipur 
may ave been ak refugees who fled from Burma during times of unrest and oppression. 

been applied to the group in the place of Lui partly because of the import- 
ance of the Sak element and partly because in Manipur the term Lui has also been ap^ed 
^wious races besides tlie .Andro and Sengmai This change in nomenclature has 

S consent and approval of Sir George Grierson. The figures given in mar- 

gi tement 14 show that both race and language have increased since igoi. In tgii the 
enumerators orobablv in Burmese 


13 , Adjasted tigans for Kachins in whole 
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1931 

1911 
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Race. 

Lai^aage, 

*46.079 

*34,368 

*45.6*8 

*33.4*4 

**,7** 

* 3*304 


14 . Sak. 

1931 

igli. 
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1 1901 . 

Race group ... 1 
Language groupj 

49 , 7*6 ^ 

a 5.*45 j 

* 3,329 

is,o 68 1 

i 

38.373 

19473 


amongst whom they live. The percent- 
age increase since 1901 is 30 in the racial 
strength and 29 in the number of speakers 
of Sak languages. There are about 25,000 
Kadus and Ganans who speak languages 


“ Ti s#- ir ' A ~ spcHB. ourmesc ana 1,000 onan. 

Xk • ti' I * ^ Burma for the first time. 

1 heir dialects, to far as Burma is concerned, constitute a new group of the Tibeto-Burman 

lan^gM. In Burma Mishmis are mostly confined to the unadministered areas in the west 
^d north of the Putao district, and the few who were enumerated were straggled into^te 
Hkainti Long plmns. Thdrace representing this group in Burma is the Khaman-Mishmt. 

he afiSx of Mishmi having been added in this census to prevent confusion with the Artdcan- 
Kaman race of Akyab district. ^r«**an- 

12. TA? Mre Groufi.—Mro has proved a most difficult language to deal with If 
bears relationships to many languages but is closely connected with none. In Volume IH 

of the Linguistic Survey of India it is classed as 
a dialwt of Burmese, but this is only a tentative 
classification pending the further light that is 
exprcted to be thrown on the subject by the 
coming Linguistic Survey of Burma. Materials 


W. Rmioc^ 

isn 

19 U 

IgOl 

Mro race 
Speakers of Mro 

*4.77* 

* 4,324 

3,708 

8 , 7*8 

* 8,632 

* 34*4 


Ard-eokViC Ak,.., 


wSl „ 01 o.h.,'laog..g„ rSh 

b^ fnnushed by Maung San Shwe Bu, H&Sin 
tave not yet bMu oroneriv i_ .i* 
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Idm can safely be placed in a groap of its own and this group may be placed in 
the Tibeto-Barman sub-family. Both language and race figures have increased mnce 1901 
as marginal stat^ent 15 shows, the racial figures by 17 per cent and the language figures 
by 7 per cent. The few Mros who do not speak their own language speak Khami Chin. 

13. JAe Tai Group.— I 'r the present Census an effort was made to ascertain correctly 
the numbers of the different varieties of Shans ; the entry S^an [unspecified) was only to 
be made after proper enquiry had failed to identify the exact race and language of each 
person enumerated. Despite this precaution the entries for Shan (unspecified) were very 
numerous. Of the 288,984 Shans of unspecified 


18. 


Pfdiinc^ 


Shan group 
Shan (unspecified) 


Race. 

language. 

i/>i 7,987 

388,984 

931^07 

3*6*515 


17 . Prorince, 

Ra«. 

Laogoage. 

1931 

1911 

Increase ... 

1,017,987 

996430 

9*1*507 

968,375 

31,567 

-46,868 


race, 249,860 were enumerated in the Northern 
Shan States. Of speakers of unspecified Shan 
dialects, 260,445 were enumerated in the Northern 
Shan States, 25,471 in Katha, 8,214 Toungoo and 
7,629 in Mergni. In view of this large residue of 
unspecified entries it will not be profitable to 
institute a comparison race by race and language by language of the 1981 figures with those 
of 1911. The groups must be compared as a whole as shown in marginal statement 17. It 
is somewhat surprising, when we know that the Shans have 
absorbed many of the Palaung-Wa races, to find that dur- 
ing the decade the racial strength has increased by only 
a per cent whilst speakers of Shan languages have 
decreased by 5 cent. The six marginal tables that are 
given for different areas are designed to show the 
changes that have taken place during the decade in more 
detail. The race figure shows a decrease in the Southern 
Shan States and Karenni and in the Pegu and Tenasserim 
divisions, but there is an increase elsewhere, particularly in 
the Bhamo and Myitkyina districts. The inclusion of the 
Hkamti Long plain in Putao is responsible for 4,666 of the 
provincial increase. The numerical relationship between 
race and language is extremely complicated. The number 
of speakers has increased in Bhamo and Myitkyina and in 
the Tenasserim division and in the Southern Shan States 
and Karenni, but has decreased everywhere else^ Even 
the small increase in the Southern Shan States and 
Karenni is much smaller than the number of Palaungs 
who, during the decade, have pven up their own language 
in favour of Shan. The number of Shans who employ as 
their home language the languages of other groups is about 
lig thousand, or 12 per cent of the. whole. Of these 114 
thousand speak Burmese, 2 thousand Taungthu and the 
rest various languages. Burmese as the language of the 
home, has made but little progress amongst the Shans of 
the Shan States. Conversely about 23 thousand persons 
who are not Shan by race have returned Shan as their 

* iDcladfng Ralqr Mj«e« for ini«T 


18 . Shan In S. Shan State* and Karenni. 

1931 

191 1 ... 

Increase 

Rftce. 

Laagaage. 

430,973 

438*386 

435*714 

434.6S9 

-7*3*3 

+ 1.085 


19 . Shan* In N, Sban State* and Katha. * 

19* > 

19*1 

Increase ... 

Race, 

Langnage. 

35 ** 5*5 

340,707 

309.351 

34**847 

+ 10,808 

-3**496 


1 & 6 0 

Sol Shan In U. Qdadwln. 

93. PegQ ^vision. 


Race. 

Langnage, 



!^^SS8i 

igst 

1911 

8**457 

76,084 

48,67a 

76,05a 

1921 

*.1911 

33,613 

39,860 

*5440 

18,604 

Increase 

+ 6,373 

-37,380 

Decrease 

7,237 

3*64 

1 

SI. Sha>* in Bhamo and Myitljina. 

1 23. Sbant im Teiawerim dtrisiuo. 


Race 

Language. 


Race* 

Lai^aage, 

19** 

1911 

69.583 

47.99* 

60,533 

49*356 

1931 

1911 

49*659 

5**480 

4*449 

40,176 

Increase ... 

+*1*59* 

+ **.*77 

Increase ... 

—1,831 

1**73 


PerooM other than Shans who speak 
Shan langiiaKes. 


Burma group 

a,50o 

Kuki-Chin group 

700 

Kachin „ 

1,000 

Sak „ 

700 

Palaui^-Wa „ 

8,000 

Taungthn Karens 

4*500 

Other Indig. races ... 

3.000 

Non-Indig. ,, 

600 

Hindus and Mahome- 

S,000 

dans. 


Total 

33 /)oo 


14. The Maley Group . — ^The constitution of this group is the same as in 1911, Malay 

nd S jon being the only representatives found in Burma. 

rhe Mala>sshow an increasfe during the decade in racial 
trength but a decrease in the number of speakers. They are 
lmo4 entirely confined to the Mergui district and those who 
o not speak Malay as their home language probably speak 
tnrmese. The figures for the Salons are less reliable, they 
re discussed in Article 155 ot Chapter XI. 


IS. ProTlnctL 

RaecL 

Uui* 

gMiC. 

Malay, 19*1 ... 
Do. 1911 ... 

4,71a 

4.*39 

3*446 

4**90 

Salon, 1911 ... 
Do, 1911 ... 

1.941 

*,9*4 

1.93* 

1.871 















m 


■ . s * - 

fi. Ftavlnce. 

Race. 

Langasge. 

1 , • 

Talaing 

Do. 1911 ... 

3^3,509 

320,829 

189,263 

*79443 


27. Talaings In Amherst and Thatdn. 

- 

Amherst, 1911 
Oo. 1911 

Raee. 

Language. 

187,259 

*84,470 

*51,028 

*39,970 

lilktSn 199 . 

Do. 1911 

69,016 

80,923 

36,201 

34,805 


as, Palanng-Wa Group. 

province. 

Race. 

tiingaage . 


*58,703 

147.84* 

1911 

*75.940 

i 6 S*i 2 

Decrease 

*9.237 

18,371 


29: Palaung. 

ProrlDce. 

Race* 

Laugnage. 

1921 

**2.257 

**7,725 

tgit 

» 44,*39 

*44,248 

Decrease 

21,88s 

28,523 


so. Nortlttcn Shan State, and Katba. | 

Palaung, 

Race. 

Language, 

igsji 

*911 

Increase 

*09.530 

108,117 

»o&*i 9 1 

*07.756 ! 

+*4*3 

-2,617 


15. T.ke Mi* Talaii^^s the daly iri^es'^- 

tative in Burma of this j^oup. During tt»e dei^de the 
racial strength has increased by only i per cent i>Voh 3 b 1 y 
on account of absorption by the Burmese. Speakers on 
the other hand have increased by 5 pe*' cent. The 
increase is almost entirely confined to the. Amherst 
district ; elsewhere, with the exception of That^n* there 
has been a decrease in both racial strength and Ae noinher 
of speakers. In ThatBn, however, the language figwes 
have increased, though there has been a large, decfease 
iu the number of persons returning themselves as Talsitig 
by race. Those Talaings who do not speak their otvn 
language speak Burmese. 


16. Tie P^glaung~Wa Gritff.—Th^TiSaX streb^h 
and the number of speakers of languages of this gto^ 
have both decreased by n per cent. The race mosBy 
concerned is Palaung whose loss more than coverk jUie • 
increase made by the other members of the group. . The 
decrease has taken place in the Southern Sltan States 
as marginal table 31 shows. In the Northern. Shan 
States there has been a small increase in radkl stin^^h 
though the number of speakers has diminish^, Thrae 
who do- not talk Palaung have returned Shad ak thifc- 
home language. The changes that taken ^ace during 
the decade are most probably to be attributed to i Sbib 
absorption which has been p^lcularly effective m %e 
Southern Shan States. The other races and la^piageapf 
group show changes snch as may be attr%lited to the 
difficulties entailed in enumerating uncivilized peoj^es 
who live on the mountain tops. 


81 * SonCheni $ban Statea^ 

PalaiiDg* 

RaM. 

laagaagi, 

IQSI 

1911 

Decrease 

3 S, 7 »* 

**a 38 
38 .*P» . 

23,379 

• 3 , 8 S 5 


. , Kiasi Groitf . — Only three Khasis were recorded and they ijrere ehtom^a^d 

m the Hkamti Long plain in the Putao district. The Khasi language is related to the 
Palaung- Wa languages On the one hand and to the Munda languages on the dthen Thck 
iiQine J9 in Assam but as it is likely that their numbers will increase in future years, a 
separate place has been made for them in the scheme of classification. 

Kgrin Family. It has been the custom for many years to regard thp 
K^en languages as constituting a branch of the Tai-Cbinese sub-Iamily of tbeTibeto- 
Cbinese family of languages. This view was apparently based bn a somewhat hastily cbm- 
pariron of Karen vocabulari^ with those pf Shan and Chinese and bn the order of wflc& 
m the sentence. During the last four years considerable lin^istic material has teen 
accupinlated in pxeparacion for a proper Linguistic Survey , of. Burma and moce 
compansoi^ have teen made. The Karen languages have now been zeconftituted io f<w 
a separate family of cicely yelated forms of speech which may tentatively be sub-grouped 
as shown in the marginal table 1 


SiS, Internal classification d Karen langoages. 


cunous lasuioo 


I ne groups are inter.relate 4 in 
which is indicated ip the follqwing statement — . * - , 

i* Sgaw and Pwo groups are ctoselV 

related. , ^ 

'The Sgaw and Karenl^u groni>s arfe fcltebiy 

^II.-T-T^e Karenbyu and Padaung ^oups are 
closely related, .. r 

. lYr^Thc Sgaw and Padaung groups are related, 
but leM closely, , ; . , 

y.~The Pwo ^nd Mopwagroupsatf 

— n — — i ’ though m many respects individual 

Karonhyu and Padaung groups. 

butSobviouslyrelatedtohllthiotter^oi^ 

tt is iiLtesIS^to respects but is also widely rrf^. 

.« a D,. i. 


Group 1 ,— Sgaw, Paku, Wewaw and 
probably Moiinepwa 
II, — ^Pwo, Tenasserim and Delta 
dialects. 

III. — Mogfra diajpets.,, . 

1 V.-HKarenbyu, Bwl^ and Brek. 

- V,— Karenni dialects. 

VI,-— Psdaung, Vinbuw and Gheka.i 
,VB.— TaungtEo dialects, 
vlu, — Zayein dialects. 
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In considering the peculiarities of the Karen languages as a trhole many interesting 
problems arise. There are, lor instance, tesemblances between the structure and 
vocabulary ot the Karen languages on the ore hard and of the Chin and Sak languages on 
the other. These appear to he the result of ccntact and borrowing of one from the other 
rather than of common descent. Kesemblances have also been pointed out between Karen 
and certain languages of the Nepal Him.'ilayas designated Kiranti by Brian Hodgson and 
Khambu by Sir George Grierson. No complete explanation of these phenomena is yet 
possible, but Sir George G'lerson suggests the possibilitv of a widespread pre-Tibeto. 
Burman population which was absorbed, together with parts of its language, bv the later 
Tibeto Burman Irrmigrants. Such a population may have been Karen, or the Karens may 
have absorbed much of the olc’er lanj uage in the same way that the Tibeto-Burman races 
have done. Sir George Grierson and Dr. Finot have also noticed resemblances between 
the Karen and the Man families of languages. 

In the present census an effort was made to get all the enumerated Karens properly 
described with reference to their race and language. The entry Ktren {unspecifiid) was 
only to be made after every effort to identify the race and language had failed. On the 
whole considerable success was attained. It is unfortunate that more Karens (unspecified) 
were returned from Toungoo than from any other district. Toungoo is the home of many 
of the smaller races and languages an ! had the enumerators there been better trained the 
numbers of many of these races would have been known with considerable exactitude. It is 
possible to reduce the entry Karen (unspecified) in many wa3rs- Some may, for instance, be 
returned by a district where Sgaws are 
known to preponderate; these may then 
be deducted from the heading Karen (un* 
specified) and added to Sgaw. Similaily 
a Karen (unspecified) who speaks Bwi 
may be added to the Bwb nee, and vice 
versi a Bw^ who speaks Karen (un- 
specified) may be regarded as being a 
speaker of Bwb> In this manner the 
entries Karen (unspecified) for Race and 
Langnage have been considerably reduced, 
the residue being made up of the heads 
Paku, Wewa, Monnepwa, Brek, Mopwa, 
and Zayein belonging to the Toungoo 
and Yambthin districts and the Sban 
States ; the great majority being in 
Toungoo. The adjnsted figures for Sgaw 
and Pwo are almost complete. Marginal table 33 shows the manner in which the figure for 
unspecified Karen have been distributed both by race and by language. In the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of this appendix the adjusted figures for the races and languages are given 
in italics Immediately below the enumerated figures. 

Persons of the Karen group of races have increased by 11 per cent during the decade, 
a rate which is considerahly above the general rate of increase of the Province. On the 
other hand speakers of the languiges of the Karen 
group have increased by only 4 per cent. This may 
b® explained by the fact that no fewer than 103,000 
Karen now speak Burnie:e as shown in marginal 
table 34. It is fruitless to make comparisons between 
the individual races and languages of this census and 
of previous censuses because in the past the vague 
entry “ Karen” without any further specification has 
been excessively great. ' 


31 . Kareot Fpeakiog Burmcae* 

NcTircat tboo* 
•and. 

Karen unspecified 

8 

Sgaw 

35 

P«o 

53 

Taurgthu ... 

6 

Others 

c 

Total 

(03 


83w Bistribntloa o< Karen (antpectSed). 

Adjusted figures for 
Karen (unspecified) 
Sgaw 

Paku 

Monnepwa... ... 

Bwi 

Karenbyu ... 

Pwo . 

Karen (unspecified) as 
enumerated. 

Race. 

Laagoage. 

(6.76 1 
35.»‘« 

’ 7* 

3.733 

*4 

6.ai9 

64*547 

759 

*f( 

934 

5.373 

«.»39 

Cs.Ca/ 

98 , 7*3 


r^e Man Family.— At the last census Miao and Yao which together constitute^ the 
Man family, were treated as forming a group of the Mon-Khmer branch of the Austroasiatic 
languages.^ It is now realized that in many respects panicular y in the matter of tonw, such 
a classification cannot be sustained. Sir George Grierson finds some resemblances b.tv^en 
the Man and the Karen languages, but it is not known 

of contact and borrowing or of common descent. The Miao and tl>e Yao races coine froin 
Southern China and are rompar.itiv?ly recent immigrants into Indo-China. Ji rf,!! to th! 
recorded in 1921 were only about half cf those recorded in 19”. T hr.- is lar^elv due to the 

fSrthat in ?92i none were recorded in the Northern Shan States. Frorn wh.t is known 
‘ y r, it IS orobablc that rmmiara- 


/I litvfrs ((IV aiw*# — 

tion into Burma is still continuing but 
:hat the immigrants rapidly lose their 
jwn characteristics and languages and 
jecome absorbed into the races surrouiid- 
ng them. It is significant that in De 
southern Shan States, though the racial 
itiength has not varied appreciably, the 
lumber of speakers has gieaily increased 
ndicating the arrival of recent immigrants 
iiho have replaced the cider immigrants 
»ho have already been absorbed. 


3S. 

Man tacei. 

Man langoagea. 

Localitr. 


1911 

IKI 

4(11 

N Shan States 


555 

... 

555 

S. Shan States 

593 

603 

59* 

365 

Eiscwhere 

4 

... 


... 

Total 

597 

MiS 

59* 

910 


37 
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Subsidiary Table Ia. — Distribution of Total Population by Race-groufs. 

For espIanatioB of names and figures printed in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 



Racial strength. 


A. Burma Groap 
Burmese 

Arakanese, Yanbye and 
Chaungtha. 

Danu, Inthaand Taungyo 

P'un, Atsi, Lashi, Msru and 
Maingtha. 


B. Lolo^Mus'o Group 

C. Kuki-Chin Group 

Khami 

D. Naga Group 

E. Kachin Group ... 
P. Sak Group 

G. Mishmi Group ... 

H. Mro Grcap 
L Tai Group 

J. Malay Group 

K. Mon Group 

L. Palaung'Wa Group 


Palaung 

M. Rhasi Group 

N. Karan Group ... 

Karen (unspecified) 
Kartn (unsptcifiid] 

Sgaw 

■Sgww 


Karenbyu 

XsriHbyn 


Taungthu 


Padaung, Yinbaw and 
Gheka 
Karenni 


8,683^35 7^82,063 7,048, An 


7,837,985 7,479,433 


S15.038 

«54,W 

44,f9o 


*88^47 


>46.845 

49.7*5 


1.017,987 


156,703 


123,257 


63,627 


437,»o 


411,891 

4i8,xto 

218,337 

33,169 


346,629 

143,388 


308,070 


162,368 


996420 


3*3,509 3*0,629 


175.940 


1+4.139 


i33o,3i; 6 j 1,098,974 


873.358 

873^58 


183.054 


O. Man Group 5,, ,^^^8 

R. Chinese Group ... ... 149,060 182,834 

***'^** *“,*34^56 1VSS4X9 

'^2Slud£rffir~' ^>°34.743 859,998 

GRAND TOTAL' 


2 33.095 


64405 

38,373 


88 o,7 RO 

4,308 

321.898 


903,361 

457,355 

4S7>3SS 

8643+ 

86,434 


174.070 

274.070 
168,301 


Number per to,ooo of 
total population. 



7,048,433 6,593 

6,508,682 5,953 

406,493 391 

138,776 ir? 


6,588 6,801 

6,173 6,380 


63,535 113 101 

9/193,001 9,eZ4 9,390 















Indigenous (or Indo-Chinese) Languages. 
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Subsidiary Table Ib. Part I . — Distribution of total population by 

Langtuige gtoufs. 

explanation of names and figures printed in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix fi« 


■ 

Family. 

■ 

Sub-family. 

Branch. 

Group. 

Total number of speakers. 

■ 





tgat. 

t9it. 

tgot. 

■ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Tibeto- 

Chinese. 

Tibeto. 

Burman. 

Assam- 

Burmese. 

A. Burma ... 

B. Lolo-Mus‘o 

C. Knkl-Chin 

D. Naga 

E. Kachin 

F. Sak (Lui) 

9.a3»»*36 

75,686 

968,380 

409 

t4';»9»8 

»S.i4s 

8,304.785 

65.821 

995,913 

169414 

i9/}68 

7437, i«>5 
47.350 
*09*999 

65.570 

>947* 

1^ 

s 



North Assam 

G. Mishmi 

... 


c 

tA 



Unclassed ... 

H. Mro 

<4.394 

9,718 

*3.4*4 

a> 

m 

«) 

.S 

Is 


Tai-Chinese 

Tai 

1. Tai 




-o 

c 

M 


, 

Chinese 

R. Chinese 

192,169 

108,877 

47.444 

b 

0 

« 

s 

0 

Austric 

Austronesian 

Indonesian . 

]. Malay .. 

5*377 

6,061 

3.743 

1 

•0 

c 


Austroasiatic 

Mon-Khmer 

X. Mon 

L. Palaung-Wa 
•M. Khasi 

189,263 

t»7>84t 

'79)443 

i66»»I9 

... 

154,483 

77,109 


Karen 

' N. Karen ... 

1,114,016 

1,066^631; 

881,990 


Man 

: 0. Man 

1 ' * 

59* 

990 

•• 

^ 8 
c :3 Qj 

fcis 

z j 


• 

X. Indian Languages 

Y. European Languages 

Z. Other Languages 

. 

880,406 

1,004 

741,659 

a5,*®4 

r^iia 

56547* 

19,344 

443 

Total Speakers of Indigenous Languages 

Total Speakers of Non-lndigenous Languages 

• • 

19,263,948 

905.851 

11,347.943 

767,975 

9,778,493 

585,159 

' 




Gu\sd Total 

13**69,09) 

12,115,917 

10,363,582 


Subsidiary Table Ib. Part II. — Distribution of total population by 

Languages.^ 


Language. 


A. Barnna Gronp 
At. Burmese 
Aa. Arakanese 
A3. Yanbye 
A4. Chaungiha 
Ag. Tavoyan 

A6. Mergae$e 
At. Yabein 
AE. ^aw 

Ap. Danu 
Aio. Intha 

Art. Taungyo 
Aia. P‘un 
A13. Atsi 
A 1 4. Lashi 
A15. Maru 
A 16. Maingtha 


Total number of speakers. 

Number per 10,000 of 
total population. 

igai.* 

1911. 

1901. 

1991. 



J 

3 i 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9432,636 

8,304,785 

7,427.105 

7.010 

6^857 

7 , *69 

8400,094 

7.883,299 

7,006,495 

6,373 

6.507 

6,763 

947,691 

, 350,018 

} 3*3,962 

383,400^ 

188 

193 

} 968 

370 

9.05* 

9 ,S <5 

1.350 

7 

3 

1 

131,746 

46 

5 

too 


... 

*77 



... 

••• ; 


3 

• •• 

„ 5 

. >• 

a 


79,995 

18.694 , 

18,000 

55 

t6' 

*7 

55407 

55,880 , 

5,851 

4 * 

46 

6 

39,539 

*9,317 1 

10,543 

»7 

16 

10 

943 

34 * 

... 

*•« 


. .. 

5.663 

205 ; 

756 

4 

• •• 

t 

16,670 


. 84 


• *• 

.t. 

20,577 

ac 9 1 

* 5 t 

t6 



339 

3*6 1 

465 

••• 

(•* 

... 


* Race figures corresponding to entries in cclumn a of this table are given in column a of Subsidiary 
Table UL 
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s^a 

Subsidiary Table Ib. Part II. — Distribution of total pofulation by 

' Languages — continued. 


For explanation of names and figures printed in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 


Language. 

Total Number of speakers. 

Number per io,coo of 
total population. 







1921.* 

1911. 

xgoi* 

1921. 

igii. 

1901. 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B. Lolo-Mus'o Group 

see 

7 S/B 6 

65.821 

47,250 

57 

54 

46 

Bi. Lis'aw 

• • • 


9/>66 

1,605 

10 

8 

a 

Br. lolo 

«a* 

769 

339 

16,731 

X 

... 


B3. Lahu 

» •• 

• 2 . 74 * 

18,500 

«7 

'S 

x6 

B4. Ako 

• •• 

5 ' 

J 94 

I,i6s 

... 

1 

I 

B5. Pyin 

«•» 

«J 7 

»73 

... 

1 

•a. 

... 

B«. Kwi 


3676 

3 . 9 *t 

• •• • 

3 

3 


B;. Akhn 

• •• 

34^65 

32 d »45 

• 7,75 1 

26 

27 

27 

B8. Nung 


64 

*3. 


... 

... 

33 . 

Bii. VVat'acHihum 

... 

40 

... 

... 

• *. 

... 

333 

C. Koki-Chin Group 


adSjEo 

295913 

209.999 

204 

244 

203 

Ct. Meit'ei 

... 

2,404 

1,629 

3,676 

2 

t 

4 

Ca. T'ado 

.. 

9.*43 

... 

••• 

% 


• 3* 

C3. biyin 

... 

3. *43 

* 5 > 


a 

*•• 

• 33 

C4 Sikte 


* 7 . 3‘3 

• • • 

... 

13 

... 

• 33 

Kamhow ... 

... 

8/564 


... 

7 

< •* 

.33 

C6. Paiie 


*, 1 S 4 


• 0* 

1 



C7. Yo 

... 

5449 

• •• 

.0, 

4 

••• 

.33 

C8. Tashon 

• n. 

7 .':J 9 

.#. 


6 

*3. 

.33 

Cp. Yahow 

... 

10,045 

. 3. 

... 

8 

.3 ■ 

333 

Cio. Laiyo ... 


9277 

... 

... 

7 

... 

*3. 

Cii. Kuangii ... 

.*« 

3 J*o 4 

*•* 

• 31 

3 

.33 

33. 

Cu. .Ng-rn 


3.83* 

.. 

«•* 

3 

« .> 

»3. 

€13. Kwelshim ... 

« • • 

a.4'8 

... 

*•* 

3 

.3 . 

33. 

C14. Lii 


*9438 

1,924 


15 

a 

• 3 * 

CiS Tlantlang 

««• 


... 

... 


*3. 

*33 

C16. Yoka’a ... 

... 

SIS 

»•* 

... 

... 

.33 

• 33 

C17. L.*ikher 

.0. 

6 


... 

•s. 

13 . 

333 

C18. I-iwt‘u ... 


3.043 



2 

. 3 . 

333 

Ctpb Yotun 

«•« 

5 .it 9 

• •• 


4 

. 3 . 

• 33 

Cso. Shentang ... 


5 . 7 »‘ 

... 

... 

4 

333 

• 33 

Car. I-ushei 


306 

ss« 



*3. 


Can. Huaingo ... 

* . * 

3 ‘50 

... 

... 

2 

.3. 

33. 

03. Kjaw 

r«. 

3 *' 

2.9 

2'5 

... 

... 

• 3 . 

C14. Anu 

• s. 

7*2 

474 

775 

1 

... 

X 

Caj. rhinbok ... 



18,179 


... 

t 5 


Chinbok 


iS,co 6 

iS.ijg 

... 

// 

IS 

333 

Cs 5 . Chinbon ... 

... 

6 ' 3 

1,600 

... 

I 

X 

• 3 . 

Chittbon ... 

... 

4 ,j 6 o 

J,6oo 

... 

4 

X 

3.3 

Ca 7 . Chinmb 

... 



... 




C3& Khami 

... 

36,571 

1643* 

243 l '9 

20 

14 

34 

C39. Taungtha 


0 , 3£3 

* 7,*44 

4,578 

5 

14 

4 

C30 Yindu 

• t. 

*05 

4,34s 

43 


4 


Yindu 

f • . 

4 AS 6 

4 ^-f^ 

43 

4 

4 


C31. Sho 

... 







Sho 


StJSSi 

... 


39 

... 


C3S. Chin (unspecified) 

*• 

105,490 

333.1584 

17^^,323 

Ho 

193 

170 

/70 

Chin (unspecifi€d) 

... 

^ 9>974 


176 . 34 J 


193 

C33. Chaungyi 


666 



1 



C34. Kaukadan 


9 






C3^. Kaungtso 

... 

57 

... 




••• 

C36. Ledn ... 

«•« 

2 />II 



2 



C37. Matu 

rtr 

51 

• •• 





C3& Saingbaung 


7 ,^ 3 * 



5 



C39, Sittu 

... 

3 . 9‘8 



2 



C^. Taman .., 

too 

9 * 

• 0. 

... 

... 


33 

D. NngnGroip 


402 




✓ 


Ui. Naga (unspecified) 
Ds Tangkul ... 

>*• 

166 

335 

330 

... 

• 03 

... 

333 

Dj. Senibidong 

one 


••• 

*•• 

• • 

• 3 . 

• 33 

E. Kn )ua Groip ... 

... 

* 45 , 9 X 8 

*69,414 

65,570 

til 

*39 

63 

Ki. Kathin 

Es. Nogmung ... 

••• 

145 , 6^8 

168 

169,414 

65,570 

III 

139 

*3 

E7, Nokkyo 

*os 

*32 

SO* 

••• 

• •• 

33 . 

. 3 . 

3 * 3 

• 3 » 

F. Sak Group 

F*. Kadu ... 

. •* 

? 5 ,* 4 S 

i 8 ,- 9 t 

l />23 

l2/)68 

*9472 

*9 

11 

19 

Fr. Oanan 


j 11,069 

16,3-0 

1 'r 

] 10 

x6 

F3. Sak 

• a. 

614 

So 

67 

3,105 

C X 

} 


F4. Daingnet ... 

• Resins 

• •• 

4913 

99 

••• 

4 

1 

• 3 * 

3 


Tabte llT to entries in coiumn « of thb table are given in column a of Subsidiary 


*¥ff 
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Subsidiary Table Ib. Part II . — DistHbuiion of total population by 

Languages — concluded. 

Fcr explanation of names and figures prinlcd in itilics s?c paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 


Language. 

Total number Of speakers. 

Number per io,ooo of 
total population. 

ig2i.* ! 

191 1. 1 

1901. 

192>’ 

1911. 

1901. 

I 

1 

3 1 

3 

4 

e 

6 

7 

G. Hisbmi Group ... 

... 

.. 

... 


... 

... 

.«• 

H. Mro Group 

• a. 

14,324 

2,713 

13-414 

II 

2 

13 

Hi. Mro 

... 

1 4,3^4 

2 JlS 

13.414 

IK 

2 

•3 

L Tai Group 


921 507 

963,375 

831,544 

700 

799 

•) 

815 

li. Shan (Unspecified) 


3*^.5'5 

} 897,578 


r U48 

la. Shangale 

... 

474 87.-5 

750,473 

] 36t 

[ 740 

737 

I3. Shangyi 

... 

i 8 ,o ?4 

) 


(. ‘4 

3 

I4. Shan-Tayok 

... 


... 

• 

j8 

... 

... 

I5. Daye 

.. 

7,6 

225 


1 

... 


I6. Siamese 


8.743 

S.9>i 

19.531 

7 

8 

19 

I7. Khun 


33.2 ‘O 

4B 40S 

42,16 1 

95 

40 

41 

IS. Lu 

... 

ai |r>S 

13 262 

19380 

30 

II 

19 

ly. Lao 

4.. 

3/^5' 

•• 


3 


lio. Shan>6.ama 


5 

... 

... 


... 

... 

III. Kamii 

... 

5,944 

... 

... 

4 

... 


J. Malay Group 


5 377 

6,o5t 

3.743 

4 

t 

5 

4 

Ji. Malay 

... 

3446 

4,‘9J 

2-425 

3 

3 

3 

Jr. Salon 


1,93 ‘ 

1,8, 1 

1.3 ‘8 

1 

3 

I 

K, Mon Group 

... 

189,253 

179443 

154.483 

144 

148 

149 

Ki. lalaing ... 

• t. 

189.2(3 

179443 

‘54.4(3 

144 

‘48 

149 

L. Palamg-Wa Group 


147841 

i 65 ,sI 2 

77,109 

112 

136 

62 

Li. \Va 

««• 

13.^8 

12.548 

20,4 9 

0 

10 

7 

Lt. Danaw 


1,4 3 

... 

9942 

1 

... 

1 

L>. En 

• •• 

3,684 

... 

... 

3 

**• 

1.4. Khamuk ... 


2C3 

... 

75 

... 



L^. Lem 

• «* 

782 

• •• 


I 

... 

... 

L(S. Tai-Loi 

L/. Yang (Unsp’cified) 

... 

I 197 

[ S.7'32 

... 

( ' 

"I 

• •• 

LS. YangUm ... 

.1. 

‘2,8:3 

4,490 

10 

[ 

4 

l.y. Ya gsek 

Lio. Palaung and Pale 

• •• 

‘i7,:25 

) 

144.248 

51,121 

C ••• 

89 

3 

“9 

49 

M.Kbai Group 

... 

*s • 


•• 

... 

*•* 

• »« 

N. Karen Group 

»•» 

1,114 01 5 

1.056,635 

881 290 

846 

881 

851 

Nl. f Karen Unsoec’fied 


98,7 3 

85'.6'5 

704.834 

75 

;02 

(80 

(Karen Unspecified) 

... 

14 Sii 

^52 ,655 

704.833 

JI 

702 

680 

Ni. Sgaw 


3',S ,82 

... 

... 

580 

... 

... 

Sgivi 

... 

4J2,8-’9 

... 


329 


... 

N3. Pat<u 

... 

1 ;o(i 

.. 

.as 

J 


... 

Pahu 

• •• 

i,9«5 

... 

... 

1 


... 

N4. Wewaw 


250 


*•* 

... 


... 

N5. Monnrpwa 

... 

72 

... 


8 

"s 

... 

No. B»fe 


10,' U7 

9 too 

ttg 

I 

Bvei 


xi-Sbi 

gjoo 

66 g 

9 

8 

I 

N?. Rrek 

... 

6.6 

... 

... 

... 



N8. Karenbyu ... 


ti,'6o 

777 


8 

I 


Karenbyu ... 


16 57,7 

777 


13 

I 

... 

Np. Pwo 

... 

3 -2,1' 6 

... 


a58 

* * * 

... 

Pwo 


3^4,703 

... 


279 

... 

••• 

Nio. Mopwa 

Nil. Tauiigthu 

... 

210-33 

1(8326 

160,436 

160 

159 

155 

N|7. Padaiing ... 

... 

13713 

8,si6 

9.321 

10 

7 

9 

N13. Yinbaw ... 

... 

5, s'! 4 

2,iC6 

... 

4 

3 


N14. Gheko 


2,'-71 


... 

2 


... 

N15. Kaienni ... 

... 

34 488 

21,203 

1,363 

26 

18 

I 

N16. Zayein 


3,9“ 

4,892 

4,6c6 

3 

4 

5 

N17. T'al.aing-kalasi 

• f • 


... 

... 

... 

. • • 


0. Man Group 


591 

920 

646 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Oi. Miao ... 


391 

... 

... 

... 


0*. Yao 


»97 

*7+ 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

R. Cluoese Group ... 

.•i ■ 

122.162 

103,877 

47,444 

92 


46 

h I. Yunnanese 

... 

.i; 5.6 16 

1 io 8,'^77 

47.444 

( ir 

j «9 

46 

1 Ra. Other Chinese languages 

66,546 


1 51 

X Ind^ Languages 

... 

880,405 

741,659 


663 

6II 

546 

•' y. Eufopsau Languages 


24,441 

25,:04 

19,244 

19 

zx 

19 

Z. 04hsr Languages 

... 

1,004 

I II3 

443 

I 

2 


TOTAL 


I 3 ,li 9 o ?9 

13,115.217 

10.333,582 

9,993 

9,999 

1 10,035 


* Race figures 1 

Table III. 
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Subsidiary Table llA.-^OistrUuti&n by Raee-groufi of the population of 

each district and natural division. 


Number po- to.ooo of population belonging to the following race groups. 


District and Natural 
Division. 


iVovince 


Burma 


Rangoon 

Insein 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubtn 

Pyapdn 

Toungoo 

That#n 


Akyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 



Kachin. 

' 

; 

rt 

H 

n 

5 

112 

773 

77 

273 

... 

96 


‘3 


tga 


166 


69 


*38 


14 


9 


5 


3 


*5 


39 * 

... , 

i 

t 6 o 


93 1 


e* w 

E 

C0 O 

^ •a 


II3 I 9X 

83 I S04 

t33 I 6a 



»54 
36 i>S9 

79 1,697 

31 269 

28 1,131 

*3 443 

16 198 

34 534 

*4 372 

7 855 

6a 666 

64 a 


1,629 lyt 

43 » I 3494 3*3 


I* ‘>355 



Prome 

T hayetmyo 

Pak8kku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

Lowm Chindwin 

Kvauks^ 

MeiktUa 

YamJ’thin 

Myingyan 


Bhatno 

Myitkyina 

Katha 

Putao 

Upper Chindwin 


HiliOist. of Arakan 
Chin Hills ... 
Pakftkku H. Tracts 


Salween 

Salw^n 

Kareioii 


N. Shan Statm 
S. Shan States 


9.7*0 i 
9,8*8 

.. 1 

28 j 

1 

9,9*9 ! 

* i 


9.484 : 

a i 

... 

9,7*6 ' 

* i 

»*• 

9,*9o 

44 ! 

... 

9,9** ; 

1 

* ' • } 


3,777 , 

So : 


*.*34 

1 

4 1 

00 

$ 



4,78s 283 ' 

6 

j 4.600 

I - 

I ^ 

*5* 1 9,524 i 


i 

1 

1 

i 

[ ' ** j 

3 

9*7 i 7,634 1 


1 



« 9,826 , 


••• 

t»e t 

1 

65 9,835 1 


• te 

\ ! 


3 

367 1 I : 

1 


: 

XI 

L 

7.919 

* ; 


i S04. 

! 9 

8*597 

34i 1 * ; 


1 »,‘®7 I 

i 

7,385 

1 

<,344 * ! 4M i 4.881 ! 

1 

1M2 

830 i * i lyj 

33 

i 

4,8*3 1 

; 

... i 

at 

1,678 , 1 . 

i 

1 i 

2 

4,9*6 j 

1 

1 


1 *,066 

i 

i 



373 *,005 


»9 SfitS 


79 * 4*5 
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Subsidiary Table IIb. — Distribution by Langwige-groufs of the population 

of each district and natural division. 


Dbtrict and Natural 
Division. 


Province 


Barma 


Rangoon 

insein 

Hanthawaddy 

Thartawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassan 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma>ubin 

PyapAn 

Toungoo 

ThatOn 


Ak3^b 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Amherat . . 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

C$ntr* 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

PakAkku . 

Minbu 

Magwo 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin 

KyauksA 

Meiktila 

Yamfethin 

Myingyan 


Bhamo 

Myltkyina 

Katha 

Putao 

Upper Chindwin 


Hill Dist.of Arakam 
Chin Hills ... I 
Pakdkkn H. Tracts 


Salweon 

Salween 

Karenni 


N. Shan States 
S. :>han States 



4fi»o,j4S 

341^62 


492409 

445j6ao 

489473 

550,920 

370,551 

330,106 

288,904 

381,883 

47 i,too 

t,S9i,493 

578430 

•95,873 

II 2^)29 

417,910 

156,786 

*35465 

4,405.770 

37ti575 
»55406 
465*77 » 

« 74 . 3 C 9 

42.2,25a 

356,621 
39 ' ,284 



* 5 », 03 « 


1 10,079 

20,043 


1x4,229 

50,379 

63,850 


559,223 


Nuniber per 10,00^1 oE population speaking languages of the 
following lai.guage groups. 

, 

A 

i 

9 

ca 

Kuki-Chin. 

1 

1 

( 

( 

1 

1 

! ‘3 

H 

e 

0 

§ 

e 

V 

a 

- - ' 

Chinese. 

Indian. 

Others. 

3 

4 

5 

1 8 

7 

8 

9 

,0 

11 

7.0XX 

204 

XXX 

700 

*44 

846 

1 93 

i 

1 669 

i 

224 

7,852 

X08 

76 

*83 

x6s 

742 

60 

1 749 

65 

7.204 

*3 


64 

78 

2 , 5*2 

‘ 99 

: 9S6 

34 

3480 

3 

... 

4 

1 * 

45 

i 548 

5.541 

3,77 

7,5 16 

6 

... 

158 

1 3 

1463 

88 

tfilO 

4 

7,703 

I 

: 

66 


459 

! 94 

1,665 

*7 

9, ‘36 

95 


63 


485 

i 34 

295 

3 

7,985 

33 


96 

10 

692 

, 100 

*.077 

6 

7,572 

5 

. 

S 

3 

*, 93 » 

' 58 

4*3 

7 

9/198 

47 


; 4 

• •» 

795 

97 

166 

3 

6,687 

... 


4 

I 

2/91 

i 107 

508 

1 

7.485 

1 

' 

1 * 

... 

2,140 

45 

327 

1 

8 , 5*5 

... 

i 

1 - 

s 

508 

iji 

839 

* 

7,057 

>5 

... 

978 

9 

*.975 

46 

601 

18 

3,574 


... 

to6 

768 

4,9*4 

4 » 

593 

t 

5,924 

305 


*37 

949 

693 

55 

1,778 

*59 

5,330 

434 

... 

.at 

, , 


9 

3 , 9 * * 

3*5 

8,988 

804 

... 

... 

. . * 

... 

4 

204 


9,203 

681 


* 

.»< 

6 

S 

102 

3 

3,080 

... 

» •* 

•45 

3 . 6*4 

*,973 

66 

990 

32 

8,875 


... 

3 

40 

654 

*37 

277 

14 

6,575 

... 


661 

8 

*.:93 

»34 

581 

413 

9)6*7 

145 

a 

II 


*9 

*3 

ijS 

*3 

9 . 4'7 

• 3 t 

.. 

23 


88 

97 

stl 

3 

9,145 

734 

*e. 


.. 

3 

II 

106 

3 

9 . 8*5 

347 

.ss 

... 

... 

3 

4 

3 ?j 

1 

0.968 

618 

... 

I 

... 

% 

XI 

98 

3 

9,706 

4 » 

... 

... 

.s. 

1 

8 

929 

<4 

8,857 

35 

ai 

99 


% 

51 

820 

*14 

9,894 


1 

... 

... 

4 

8 

89 

3 

9 , 9*6 

7 

... 


. »• 

1 

3 

79 

9 

9933 



I 


X 

4 

59 

a 

9,881 


... 

4 

... 

3 

*3 

96 

3 

9,823 



• 

... 

9 

10 

*47 

9 

9 ,'i 90 

40 


7 


127 

*9 

278 

8 

9,940 

... 

... 


... 


6 

53 

t 

5,5*4 

65 

t,tgo 

t.tOS 


10 

99 

343 

4*0 

a, 6 t 9 

1 

3.984 

•,835 


30 

148 

3*4 

57 

3.408 

7 

9,969 

•,409j 

... 

4 

187, 

843 

*73 

7/14 1 

s 

*43 

*,478 1 

... 

*5 

98 

191 

939 

96 

* 

yo8 

7,461 

... 

... 

•41 

',399 

99 

6.774 

•34 

4 

9 , 7*5 1 


• 

6 

301 

64 

X56 

9.520 


... 

... 

X 

3 ; 

1 

*79 

*42 

I/)I5 

7.®04 

... 


... 

... 


376 

1,005 

9 

9.826 


... 

... 

I. 

3 1 

*58 

4 

69 

9,835 

... 

... 


... 

1 

9S 

1 

440 1 

... 

... 

*,578 

4 

7,846 

X8 

X08 

6 

489 ' 


... 

774 

• 


*5 

158 

7 

402 1 



3,319 

7 

7,286 

•0 

! 

68 

5 

*,407 

i 

4*5 i 

4,9*9 


1,2x6 

1 

375 ; 

ixx 

*.547 

906 

... 

i.e 4 t 

4,86 1 


7 

907 ! 

176 

9,102 

‘.738 

1 

% 

4/)74 


9,013 

94 I 

i 

68 

t,i8o 




APPENDIX B 


Subsidiary Table \\\.~— Com farhon of indigenous races and l*Hgt$agK. 

Fcr exf lanation of name? and figures frinted in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 


Race and Language 



Racial* 

sitcngih. 


Pcrsjns of race Pr rsons of race Persons of other 

who spe^k racial who speak other races who speak 

I inginges. languages. racial language 


Actual. Actual. I 

racial I of racial 

strength 


8,683,03s .8,674,762 


7,837,9'5' 

too ,700 

’»68,i8t 

4',' -3 

I J9, 87 

t-8 

1,774 

89 

74,6 j 2 

5^/'75 

33,677 

4,837 

»?,■ to 
3t,|i5 
53‘ 


i^,jCo 
' 769 
32,69) 
51 
9.6 

3)' >3 

34)265 

118 

c7 ’ 


288,847 


1,327 

5,-59 

8,270 

5,108 

ii,s86 


16,104 

7,570 


7,834,3:9 

207 , i t 
167.' 6 
8.138 
■127,816 


*5,006 


1,626 
93,365 
1,122 
37,71 5 

1,471 


• 5S7M. 

: 63,735 

3' 40,356 

« 8 , ,955 

83 614. 

I 3,9.30 


I3‘ 

74 

47 

26 

46 


... 

1,771 

too 

... 

... 

... 

87 

loo 

2 

6S,6 1 a 

92 

6,030 

8 

4,3t3 

53,7«4 

95 

3,591 

4 

I,i33 

21,859 

92 

1,818 

8 

673 

2|2 

it 

125 

34 

1 

4,670 

95 

187 

. 4 

993 

t6,l38 

97 

57 3 

3 

132 

20,151 

9) 

974 

5 

126 

506 

58 

335 

42 

33 

73,413 

99 

433 

X 

274 

12,897 

98 

363 

a 

•55 

767 

100 


... 


22,69 

ICO 

4 


50 

5' 

loo 

.*» 

«•* 

• •• 

927 

99 

9 

I 

... 

3,676 

99 

37 

t 

*•» 

34,2' 5 

100 

• •• 

... 

••• 

64 

54 

54 

46 


37 

100 


... 

3 

267,785 

93 

21,062 

7 

59S 

3,394 

35 

7,013 

75 

to 

2.2.'- 

9' 

56 

a 

18 

3,t4 3 

97 

100 

3 

• •• 

*7, '83 

98 

286 

a 

183 

8,154 

98 

214 

a 

310 

1,025 

77 

301 

*3 

128 

.^,114 

98 

ti5 

2 

5 

7,520 

9t 

750 

9 

59 

5,'77 

99 

3t 

I 

4,668 

9,211 

83 

1,875 

17 

66 

.',3,39 

76 

1,103 

31 


o,8-'i 

96 

‘o'J 

4 

3t 

3,045 

9) 

17 

1 

413 

8,7 16 

93 

fi'.e 

7 

10,722 

• s • 

... 

8,058 

too 


2:2 

8 

2,39? 

9» 


6 

50 

6 

50 

••• 

3,0 43 

IOj 




5, 07 

loo 

3 

• •• 


5,; 3, 

94 

373 

6 

... 

2Q0 

94 

iS 

6 

7 

3,^36 

92 

374 

8 

124 

35^ 

ion 

... 

• •• 


402 

98 

to 

2 

310 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison op indigenous racts and 

languages — continued. 

For explanation of names and figures printed in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 


Race and Langut^e. 


Racial 

strength. 


Persons of race Persons of race Persons of other 
who speak racial who speak other races who speak 
language, languages. racial language. 


Per- I Per- Per- 

““i .rnS; 


strength.! 


strength. 


strength. 


Cjot Vindu 
Yindi* 

C31. Sho 
Sho 

C3*. Chin (unspecified) 
Chin {unspicipid) 

C33. Chaunggyi 
€34, Kaukadian 
Css Kaungtso 
C36. Ledu 

C37. Matu ,M 
C38, Saingbaung 
C39. Sitttt 
' C40, Taman ... 


D. NagaGroap 

D». Naga (unspecified) 
Da* Tangkui 
D3. Senkadong 


60, jot 
116,591 
S2^S6 


105 

4fiS6 

JZjSSa 

104,851 

»9,33S 



S5 8,919 

90 11,740 

91 2,921 



£• KacUn Groap 

El. Kachin 
Ea. Nogmung 
E3. Ntit 
E^ Pangsu 
E5, Kang 


*4<',84S I44,77X 


E6. Langkhai 
E7. Nokkyo 
E8. Yoya 
E9 Tawhawng 


F. Sak Group 

Fi. Kadu 
Fa. Ganan 
F3. Sak 
F4. Daingnet 


G. BGsbmi Grrap 

Gi. Khaman-Mbhmi 


146,079 

169 

to 

173 

81 


37,710 

6,474 

O14 

4,9*8 


144,471 

168 



99 1 t, 6 o 8 
99 I 

' 10 

»73 


R. Uro (jroop 
Hi. Mro 


*4,77* *4.3** 

14,77* *4,31* 


I. Tiri Group 

Ii. Shan (unspecified) 
la. Shangale 

13. Shangyi 

14. Shan-Tayok 

15. Daye 
Is. Siamese 

17. Khun 

18. Lu 

19. Lao 

110. Shan-Bama 

111. Kamti 

1 13. Annamese 


*/>* 7,987 898,946 


088,984 

588,405 

29,004 

28,701 

968 

I3»«86 

33,394 

25,870 


374,529 

464,309 

*7,733 

2j/)8o 

707 

8,440 

33,**7 

•5,833 


88 XX9,04Z 

95 14455 

79 124., 096 

61 11,271 

80 5,631 

73 261 

64 4,846 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison of indigenous races and 

languages — concluded. 

Fw explanation of names and figures printed in italics see paragraph 7 of Appendix B. 


Race and Language. 


Racial 

strength. 


Persons of race 
who speak racial 
language 


Persons of race 
who speak other 
languages. 


Actual. Actual. 

strength. 


J. Malay Group 

Ji. Malay 
ja. Salon 


K. Mon Grenp 
Ki. Tabling 


333.509 187,700 

303.509 187,700 


S8 135,809 
58 135,809 


42 *,5^3 

42 1,5*3 


L. Palanng-Wa Groap 

Li. Wa 
La. Danaw 
Lji En 
L4. Khamuk 
L5. Lem 

L6. Tai-Loi 

L7. Yang (unspecified' 

L8. Yanglam 

L9. Yangsek 

Lio. Palaung and Pale 


*5*, 703 I 147,480 

•3/46 
1,423 


2,924 

13,879 


9^23 ! 

x,ii6 

246 ] 
17 

20t 

9 


'22,357 I 117,369 I 96 J 4,888 


M. KhaalGroop 
Mt. Khasi 


N. Karen Group 

Nt. Karen (unspecified) 

Kartn (unsptcifiii)* 

Na. Sgaw 

Sgaitt 

N3. Paku 
Pfiku 

N4. Wewaw 
N5. Monnepwa 
Moftn§pv>a 

N6. Bwft 

N7. Btek 
N8, Karenbyu ... 
Kartnbyu ... 

No. Pwo 
Pmo 

NiO. ^opwa 
Nil. Taungthu ... 

N13. Padaung ... 

N13. Yinbaw ... 

N14. Oheko 
Nig. Rarenni ... 

N 16. ^yein 
N17. T*afaing-Kalasi 


x,22o,35« I 1,108,728 


62,627 
16,76/ ; 
437,« 10 
472,92* 


4I»,89» 

4 i 8 ,tio 

218,337 

23,755 

5,7S« 

»,*«3 

35,391 

4,147 

3 


48,380 
t 3 , 7 So i 
366,378 , 
4jr,o<’o I 


6,5*3 

itJOO 

616 

11,007 

16,404 

349,4*3 

363^66 

i 

206,360 
' *3,7*5 i 

5,353 

*,578 

34,306 

3,9*0 


3,0*2 

10, nt 

4 i, 9 t 8 


87 954 

100 io 

100 3 

flo 7,363 

*9 i,ggo 

63,478 
S 4.744 
„ 5 
11,877 
30 


93 50,333 

t 8 T,I II 


*3 4,1*4 

■ 381 

40 . m 

It itg 

15 3/)53 

*3 2,339 

100 

5 4475 

18 


O. Maa Group 

Oi. Miao 
I Oa. Yao 


R. CUaese Group 


Rl. Y 
R*. Oi 


’unnanese 
idler Chinese 


149/J60 X2i,5ia 82 27,548 X8 650 

^4^*50 93 4,382 7 766 

89,838 63495 71 36,333 29 3l»5* 


Yaiii»w!S^I te ToungOo 












APPENDIX C: 


Note on the Occupations of the Mandalay District. 

By Mr. W. F. Grahame, I.C.S. 


The enquiries on which this appendix on occupations is based were carried out only in 
the Mandalay District, and it must be understood from the outset that this chapter describes 
conditions in that district only. But similar if not identical conditions no doubt prevail in 
other Districts of Burma in which the same occupations are found. However some of the 
industries dealt with are peculiar to Mandalay. The detailed figures of the 1931 census 
were not available when this appendix was being written and I could therefore give only 
the figures that I had obtained by local enquiry, namely the numbers of families engaged on 
various occupations as reported by Ward or Village Headmen, modified in a few instances 
in the light of subsequent information. When the detailed figures were ready it was found 
useless to compare them with my figures because the occupation groups of Census Table 
XVII often include several associated occupations, and always include not only persons who 
practice the particulp technique of an included occupation but also all clerks, watchmen, and 
others, whose work is_ ancillary to it. The time available for the examination of industries 
and occupations was extremely limited, and on this account indulgence is asked for the 
shortcomings of this appendix. 

a. It must be remembered that in Mandalay District, as in other Districts in Burma, 
there are not distinct classes of people following definite occupations, as is believed to be 
the case in India. Burmans are versatile, and there is no restriction to the occupations 
which they can take up, nor are they averse to changing their occupations, especially their 
subsidiary occupations. As in other parts of Burma agriculture is by far the most important 
occupation in Mandalay District and is the chief source of income of about two-thirds of the 
population. But whereas the ample rains of Lower Burma enable cultivators (or, at least, 
such as are free from debt) to live in comfort on the produce of their fields, the precarious 
rainfall of Upper Burma makes it impossible for most cultivators to derive their entire living 
from their land. Being driven to supplement their income from other sources they turn to 
such occupations as are congenial to them, and suitable to follow, either from proximity of 
raw material or general demand, or otherwise. Therefore the number of persons following 
any particular occupation varies from year to year. Thus after a bumper harvest there win 
be more carters than usual carrying the grain to market in the months before the commence- 
ment of preparation for the next year’s cultivation; whereas in a bad year many peasants 
will leave their wives or sons to reap the meagre crops, and go early into the forest to 
cut timber, or make bamboo mats, or spokes for cartwheels, or to twist rope, or bum 
charcoal, or the like, in order to get enough to live on for the rest of the year, while their 
wives will weave more cotton cloth than in a good year. The statistics of occupations 
will therefore not hold good of every year, and may be very far out in some years, except 
in respect of Cities or large factory centres. Citizens of Mandalay are not cultivators, 
and the occupations that they follow are their main (and in most cases their only) source 
of livelihood. Each person there acquires skill in his own occupation, and follows that 
year after year, rather than change to a new occupation which would be strange to him. 
In Amarapura Town also the predominant industry ol silk weaving, which is carried on in 
their cottages by 626 families, out of a total number of 739 families in the town, is practically 
the sole source of livelihood of those families, and is continued by the same people year after 
year. 

3. In the course of our enquiries we investigated the conditions of life generally 
throughout the District as well as in the City. Besides general information from well 
informed persons, and from every Village and Ward Headman, we got details of the income 
and expenditure of 235 families engaged in various occupations including agriculture. As 
almost invariably happens the incomes were understated, and the expenditure exaggerated. 
However the incomes are probably relatively correct and quite useful for comparison of 
incomes in 1914 with incomes in 1921, or i93r when that comes. The same is true of expen- 
ditures. As was to be expected, wages and expenses rose very largely between 1914 and 
1931. By 1922 expenses bad begun to fall slightly. But expenses rose much higher in 
proportion than wages, and when things were at the worst many of the poor both in Country 
and Town had to fall back on clothing and food of inferior quality. For instance in winter 
cotton cove'rings were used instead ol blankets, and many people had to be content, it was 
said, with gunny sacking ; cotton jackets bad to be worn instead of flannel, and people had 
togo^on wearing their old clothes because they could not afford new : some people resorted 
to broken rice, and others had to eke out their rice with gram, millet, beans, and other unac- 
customed, and to their mind inferior, diet ; for curry they had to give up their occcisioaal 
fish and meat and use vegetables alone; clocks and other luxuries had to be given up and 
charitable offerings were severely cut down. 

Wag^ are said to be lower in occupations that are held in general esteem and higher 
in occupations that are looked down upon. Also wages in stead;!? continuous occupations- 
are apt to be lower than in seasonal or periodical occupations. Children are rarely employed 
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and only in light occupations such as bead stringing, umbrella making, slipper making, 
sewing, and weaving ; but many women in Upper Burma have to work, and frequently work 
as carriers, besides being even more fully employed than men in certain occupations such 
as weaving and cigar rolling. Their wages are usually about three quarters of the wages 
earned by men in the same occupations. Married women often work right up to the time 
of their confinement, but stay away for two or three months after childbirth, during which 
period of absence they are not paid. The working classes live in their own bouses as a 
rule, but houses of a very cheap and inferior kind made of bamboo; and they live as near 
their work as they can for the sake of economy and convenience. Some employers of labour 
provide accommodation for their workers, e.g. some owners of mills and factories, and some 
employers of gold beaters. Educational facilities for the children of workers are practically 
non-existent. There is no unemployment in Mandalay, and there are no trades unions or 
other labour organisations, but there have been two or three small strikes. We found no 
sweated trades. 

The proportion of Indian labourers is very small compared to that in Lower Burma. 
Apart from these Indians there is next to no migration of labour, only a small amount of 
temporary seasonal migration, and none at all from the plains to the hills or vice v/rxa. 

The average family was found to contain almost exactly 5 persons, and to consume about 
two pyis of rice a day divided in about the same proportions as those accepted in Europe, 
namely 


Adult male 


o'5o 

Adult female 

• s * 

0-43 

Child between 10 and 14 

• s • 

0*43 

Child between 6 and 10 

s a • 

0*35 

Child under 6 

• s • 

0‘35 

1*96 


4. It is not intended in this appendix to deal separately with the classes engaged in 
Cultivation, pasturing, or the exploitation of forests. These classes form three-eighths of 
the entire population of the District, and if Mandalay City is excluded nearly three-fifths of 
the entire population. But nearly all these excluded persons are engaged in cultivation 
which has been the subject of so many discussions, particularly in the Land Revenue 
Settlement Reports, that there is no need to treat it here where space is required for other 
occupations not treated elsewhere. 

5. The following list shows the number of families in the whole of Mandalay District 
including Mandalay City and also Amarapura, Maymyo, and other towns, who derive the 
greater part of their income from certain non-agricultural occupations. 


Correspondtog 
group numbert 
la CcDSUf Table Serial 
XVII. Nos 


35 

I 

37 

3 

44&83 

3 

89 

4 

83 («) & (6) 

5 

77 

6 

17 

7 

■ 8 

78. 

1 

9 

• 

88 
45 wj 

10 

r II 

1 

98(e) 

*3 

46 & 48 

14 

49 

15 

2» (c) 

16 

177 (e) 

17 

45 (*) 

18 

55 

*9 

6 t 

20 

98 (e) 

ai 

99 (*) 

32 

79 

•3 

56 

34 

- 53 

«5 

83 (6), 89 

36 

48 

*7 

4 » 

38 

79 

•9 

45(a) 

30 


Occupations. 

Silk weaving 

D^g (textiles) ••• ••• ••• 

Carpentry (which includes some furniture makers, 
some house-builders and makers of teak chests and 
coffins). 

House building ... ... ... ... 

Furniture making ... ... 

Tailoring ... ... ... 

Fishermen 

Shoemaking (including th ree distinct classes of industry) 

(i) Oxford shoes and Chinese shoes 

(ii) Tanned hide sandals 
(iii) Wooden clogs 

Making of “peindan ” sandals (raw hide sole surmounted 
by a piece of palm leaf, the whole covered with 
velvet or flannel). 

Masons 

Making of baskets for measuring paddy, and rough and 
smooth baskets of bamboo, bamboo sieves, bamboo 
trays and the like. 

Making baskets of palm leaf pas,”) 

Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 

Blacksmiths ... .„ 

Brass work, chiefly making of Buddhas, bells and gongs 
Marble quarrying 

Marble sculpture ... ... 

Mat weaving and fan making ... .... 

Potters 

Oilpressing ... ... ... ... 

Gold leaf beaters 

Making of Burmese embroidered cloth (Shwegyido work) 
Umbrella making ... 

Brick and tile making ... ... ... 

Glass mosaic work ... ... 

Painting 

Making of iron umbrellas for pagodas 
Ivory carving ... 

Making of combs (of wood Or bamboo) ... 

Lacquer work (manufacture of big lacquer chests and 
thrtmes for Buddhas, and repair of small laequenrsfe). 


Familiesk 

3j*«4 

186 

1,078 


641 

197 

1,000 

1,087 

440 


•7a 


487 

378 


*73 

350 

3*3 

319 

66 

333 

363 

343 

S33 

*91 

164 

*51 

*45 

*43 

iiS 

III 

*4 

103 

53 
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Comipondlng 
groap nnmbai 
in Cento* Table 
XVIL 

#6 

Serial 

No. Occupations. 

31 Musical instrurnent making 


100 

3 * 

Making of paper lanterns (for festivals) 


70 

33 

Dairying 


71 

34 

Jaggery boiling 

est 

91 

35 

Cycle repairing 

> • > 

50 

36 

Tinsmiths 


99 

37 

Bead and rosary making 


97 

38 

Watch repairing 

••• 

. 55 

39 

Book binding 


40 & 78 

40 

Leather work 


98(c) 

41 

Cutting and polishing of precious stones 

• is 

39 (J) 

4 * 

Extraction of precious stones 


93 

43 

Boat making 


9 ‘ 

44 

Cart making 



45 

Wood carving 


64(a) 

46 

Soap manufacture 


loo 

47 

Manufacture of toys and masks 


39 

48 

Tanners 


63 

49 

Paper making (only coarse paper for use with gold leaf) 

40 

50 

Burmese saddle and bridle making 

e * » 

7 * 

51 

Sugarcane pressing 

e • • 

53 

52 

Eventurine or Venetian glass work 


64(c) 

53 

Makers of beeswax candles and flowers 


98(c) 

54 

Niello work 

• •• 

33 

55 

Salt boiling 

... 

4 * 

56 

Horn work (handless for various implements) 

.* . 

4 S 

57 

Tortoiseshell work 

... 

79 

58 

Making of Shan and Kachin bags 



Families. 
... 13 

... oi 

... 6t 

... 15 

51 

... 84 

... 80 


16 

*3 
1 14 

5 * 

46 

81 

151 

ai 

aa 

33 

58 

17 
15 

s 

5 

4 

2 

t 

48 


A few brief notes may throw light on the above figures. 

Paper lantern makers (serial No. 3a) work in paper generally, the principal sale of 
paper lanterns being confined to the festival of the full moon of Thadingyut ^about mid- 
October) and to the Tazaungdaing festival (festival of lights about mid-November). They 
occupy part of the year in getting paper lanterns ready for these occasions, and for casual 
festivals in the dry season (December to April). The rest of their time is devoted to 
making paper articles generally, such as paper fans and paper flowers. 

Toy makers (serial No. 47) also make masks for actors and wooden figures of 
varioui kinds. 

, Jaggery makers (serial No. 34). A few persons, probably all of these 1 5 families, live 
^ jaggery boiling alone. This can be done only where palm trees ate very numerous. 
These people occupy themselves in the off-season by cutting firewood for the boiling season. 
They sometimes have to go some distance for a sufficient quantity of fuel. They also lop 
off and sell the leaves of the palm trees for roofing, and making fans and other small 
articles. They also makes brooms out of the bases of the leaf stems that remain all round 
the tree stem ; and make palm leaf baskets too. But most of the jaggery boiling is done 
by cultivators in the intervals of cultivation, or by members of the family not engaged at 
the moment in ploughing or other husbandry. 

Oil pressing (serial No. 20) refers solely to the pressing of sesamum oil in home made 
presses each pulled by a single ox. It is a whole time occupation for quite a number of 
families, almost all of whom live in Mandalay City. But in most villages containing 
uplands (on which sesamum is grown) there is an oil press or two worked by members of 
cultivators' families when not otherwise busy. 

Sugarcane pressing too (serial No. 51) done in small, hand made, presses. In the 
Maymyo Subdivision the press is sometimes worked by a single ox, while in other cases 
the press is worked by water power from one of the small streams which abound in 
Maymyo Subdivision. In Mandalay the press is worked by a man turning a handle. 

Shoemaking (serial No. 8) and sandal making (serial No. 9). There are four different 
kinds of shoe and sandal makers, as will be described in detail later on. Unfortunately 
the printed cards on which we collected our statistics provide for two classes only so all 
the other kinds of shoe maker have doubtless been entered as “shoe makers.” 

Leather work (serial No. 40) refers to cobblers in general, who make straps, repair 
shoes, etc. 

“ Extractors of precious stones ” (serial .No. 42) are constantly going up from Mandalay 
to Mogok (where the ruby mines are), or to the jade mines, and coming back with precious 
stones which they get polished and sell, or with jade which they cut and export to China. 
While at Mogok they hire Kadu (Shan-Burraan) or Maingtha (Shan-Chinese) coolies to 
dig up the precious stones on areas to work which they apply to the Deputy Commissioner 
for permits. 

. “Pa making” (serial No. is), making of bamboo baskets for measuring rice, etc. 
(serial No. ii) and mat weaving (serial No. 18) are done by cultivators sometimes in their 
spare moments, besides being the main source of living of a certain number of families. 

Cart making (serial No. 44) is also done by some cultivators in their leisure. 

Dying (serial No. a) is not only the main (or sole) source of income of a number of 
families, but is also practised by a number of silk weavers and cotton weavers who dye 
their own thread before weaving. 
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Makers of Shan bags (serial No. 58) make jackets and do tailoring work generally 
when not making or selling Shan bags. The income from the latter alone would scarcely 
support a family. 

Tailors (serial No, 6) include a number of families who live by making ready-made 
clothing, which is described later on. 

6. Besides the above main occupations there are nine subsidiary occupations followed 
by the number of families shown opposite to each in addition to agriculture or some other 
main occupation, namely < 

Corrcspeoding group numbers in 
Census Table XVII* 


27 Cotton weaving 

... 1,384 

families. 

29 Rope making 

... 1,327 

f) 

75 Cigar rolling 

... 1,069 

ft 

9(c) Cutch boiling ... 

... 4 

}f 

9 (d) Thitsi extraction 

7 

ft 

9 (a) Charcoal burning 

117 

ft 

45 (c) Broom making ... 

31 

i) 

45 (c) Kamauk making 

13 

)) 

10 Gathering of lac 

9 

f) 


Cotton weaving is done only for home consumption, and practically none of the cloth 
is sold. Rope making is scarcely a source of income. Nearly every villager, who lives in 
a locality where suitable bark is available can twist rope, and makes the rope that he needs 
for his own use. A little surplus rope is made and sold to acquaintances, but there is 
practically no trade in it. There are scarcely any stalls in Mandalay bazaar where rope is 
sold and that rope is said to be obtained from Thaman and Paungga villages in Sagaing 
District. 

7. There are also occupations ancillary to either main or subsidiary occupations on 
which are employed the same persons as are employed on the main or subsidiary occu- 
pation. They are : — 

Correspondiog group numbers iu 
CensQt Table XVII* 

^ ancillary to fishing. 

26 ancillary to blacksmiths’ 
work. , 

225 ancillary to cotton weaving. 

8 . A more detailed description may now be given of the more important 
occupations ; — 

I. Silk Weaving. 

One of the oldest industries of Burma is the silk industry. It employs a large number 
of people both male and female. The chief centres are Amarapura, Shwedaung, Tavoy, 
and Inle Lake in the Southern Shan States. A little weaving is done at Paukkaung. 
Amarapura Town, Mandalay City, and Amarapura Township, between them probably con- 
tain far more persons engaged in silk weaving and its ancillary occupations than all the 
other centres in Burma put together. 

Though it is a large and important industry the raw material is unobtainable locally 
except to a very small extent in Prome District (Paukkaung) and in parts of the Shan 
States. Burma has to depend almost entirely on China for raw silk. Fortunately efforts 
to improve and extend sericulture are being made by the Agricultural Department in 
Lashio, Maymyo, and Prome, and by Political Officers in the Shan States, and have met 
with success. But a great deal remains to be done before Burmese weavers can escape 
from the hard grasp of Chinese traders. A very few persons use raw silk from Dacca, and 
only in making very fine qualities such as gaungbaungs, pawas, and the like. 

The raw silk imported from China is of two kinds namely “ mohnyin ” silk which comes 
via Bhamo (formerly Mohnyin) and ‘‘ thinbaw ” silk which, as its name implies, is brought 
into Burma by sea. “ Mohnyin ” silk (akyit) is tight twisted and smooth. " Thinbaw ” 
silk (apwa) is loose and woolly. Ordinary weavers use " mohnyin ” for the warp (ooci^) 
and “thinbaw” for the weft (sacoloSi). The latter is cheaper but too coarse and 
woolly to put through Burmese beadles. At the Saunders Weaving Institute, in the 
Burma Silk Company’s workshop, and usually where good fabric is wanted “ mohnyin ” silk 
is us^ for both warp and weft. The thickness of Chinese silk is not indicated by the 
“denier” system used in other countries but only by division into three grades. No. i 
fine, No. 2 medium, and No, 3 coarse. 

The price of raw “ monhyin ” silk before the War was about Rs. 32 a viss and of raw 
thinbaw silk about Rs, 25, Towards the end of 1921 the former cost Rs. 50 a viss and the 
latter about Rs. 45, and the price was still rising then. At times during 1920 and 1921 
when the supply was low and the demand great the price was raised to Rs. 70 or more a viss. 

^w silk is first boiled and then put through the various processes of dyeing, winding, 
warping, rolling, drafting, gaiting, and sizing, before it is ready for weaving. 

(a) Boiling is needed to remove the gum and other natural impurities in the silk. 
The raw silk is boiled in a solution of soap and alkaline sand for 15 minutes 
and then rinsed in clear water. This makes it white, silky in feel, and 
lurtrous, > j 1 


45 (tf) & 29 Manufacture of fishing 
implements 

Og Ngapi making ... 

47 & 48 Dah and spear making 

26 Cotton Spinning... 
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W if colour other than white is needed. In former times only native 

dyes were used but as designs and colourings became more elaborate the use 
of foreign dyes became inevitable. This gradual resort to foreign dyes can 
be traced as far back as the middle of the 19th century. Being cheap to buv 
and easy to use foreign dyes have almost completely ousted indigenous dyes. 
The Burmese dyes (vegetable) were made from lac, indigo, saffron, arnetto, 
etc; Of these only three of any importance remain, indigo, Shan tea far 
producing a^ khaki or tussore shade, and arnotto for orange colour. The 
last named is also used at times in combination with aniline dyes to produce 
scarlet and various shades of deep red. The foreign dyes in use came 
most by from Germany before the war. Now America and Japan vie with 
Germany as principal sources of foreign dyes. 

(r) Winding means transferring the yarn from the hank to the bobbin, and is preli- 
minary to warping. 

{d) Warping means the spreading out of a sheet of threads to the required length 
and width. ^ 

(f) Rolling, beaming, or dressing, means the opening, stretching and winding of this 
sheet of threads evenly on a roller called the warper’s beam. 

(/) Drafting means the taking of the threads of this rolled sheet through the headles 
in the order required for the pattern which is to be woven. Control is 
obtained over the individual threads by putting them through headles. After 
that they are taken through split reeds in pairs. 

(i) Gaitiag is fixing the warp and tying the headles and peddles on a loom prepa- 
ratory to weaving. 

(A) Sizing, by applying liquid paste to the threads, is necessary to strengthen the 
threads to undergo the strain and friction of weaving. 

The warp is now ready for weaving. In the indigen eous loom the shuttle containing a 
spool of weft is thrown across from hand to hand. The loom, and resulting cloth, is narrow, 
(aa inches or less) and the process slow ; so the output is small. The improved looms intro- 
duced by Mr. L. H. Saunders, C.S.I, are not only double the width but the exertion of 
throwing the shuttle is saved for it is thrown from side to side automatically by the back- 
ward jerk to the “ slay. ” The rate of weaving is much faster and the cloth is twice as 
wide, so the output is from three to four times as great as on the indigeneous loom and 
the earnings proportionately increased. 

The methods of payment by the old and new systems also differ. The Co-operative 
Hita Society’s method is a fair sample of the latter system. They hand over one and a half 
viss of raw silk and Rs. 30 cash advance to the weaver at Rs. 1-4 per cent, per mensem for 
the cash and the value of raw silk handed over. They then buy back the finished articles 
from the weavers at prices fixed by a committee. 

The net result of the new loom with its double width and automatic shuttle and of 
the new Bystem of payment is that the average earnings of a family of four adults has arisen 
from about Rs. 12 a month to about Rs. 40. Formerly nearly all weavers were heavily in 
debt to the Yetkandaings or employers, and, what was worse, unable to get free however 
hard they worked. Now those who use the improved loom and take advantage of 
co-operation are in a very satisfactory financial position. 

The first movement towards co-operation among silk weavers began in 1905. In 1911 
four eo-<^erative silk societies were founded with a capital of Rs. *,000. These with the 
advice of Mr. Saunders experimented on improved methods. In 1918 an association of 
weavers was founded at Amarapura Shore with a membership of 300. The society buys 
raw silk direct from Chinese importers in Mandalay City and thereby saves a good deal of 
money. A saving of about Rs. 1,200 on a purchase of Rs. 6,000 worth of raw silk was 
effected in this way recently. But more is needed. Co-operative purchase of silk fropp 
the growers in China as directly as possible has been contemplated, and if this can be 
aehieved-it will be an enormous gain to silk weavers in Burma. 

The average quantity of raw silk required to produce 50 yards (or 3 pasoes) of woven 
silk as inches wide is about ij viss. Besides the cost of the silk the employer or Yetkan- 
daing or Saya has to pay the following charges : — 

Boiling, 12 annas per viss. Rolling, Re. i per 6 pasoes. 

Dyeing, Rs. 1-4 per viss. Placing silk in headle, Re. 1 per 6 pasoes. 

Winding, Rs. 3-8 per viss. Putting on reeds, Rs, 1-8 per 6 pasoes. 

Warping, Re. i per 6 pasoes. Miscellaneous expenses As. 4 per 6 pasoes. 

For the finished article the Saya or Yetkandaing (employer) gets from Rs. 25 to 28 
for a paso 44 inches wide (ekanan) and Rs. 15 to 17 for a paso 32 inches wide. 

The number of weavers given at the Census of ign is considerably less than the 
number given in 1901. This result was possibly caused in part by people using dress of 
foreign manufacture. The present growth of the industry has been stimulated by the war, 
and by the national movement which has created a demand for Burmese silks, and thereby 
induced better prices and better wages- 

Amarapura Town is the silk weaving centre. There in the great majority of cases the 
whole family join in the work, one or more at their own house according to the number of 
looms and the remainder at other people’s houses. While some are weaving others are 
s{riBBiilig and others dyeing or working at other processes. In a few cases the man works 
ai « Carpenter, or at some other job, while the rest of the family work at silk weaving. 
Some of Chouses in Amarapura Town, notably the Burma Silk Weaving Co, have so 
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many looms in one building that they resemble miniature factories. In Mandalay Ci^ this 
development has not come, and no house has more than two looms. In Amarapiira Town- 
ship (excluding the town) 1,529 families are returned as silk weavers, but in other townships 
there are very few- In these jungle villages it is very unusual to find more than one loom 
under a house. In Mandalay City and in jungle villages silk weaving occupies only part of 
the family. The adult males work at other occupations in Mandalay City, or at cultivation 
in the jungle. 


2, Cotton Weaving. 

In the old days cotton weaving was a necessity and every household had its own loom, 
large households more than one, on which the women of the household wove the cloth 
needed for the use of the family when not busy with other duties, one or other woman or 
girl of the family being at work at the loom at intervals throughout the day. With the 
advent of finer and cheaper machine woven cloth the occupation has died down to very 
small dimensions. 

Though cotton weaving in Burma is still so important in the mofussil it has to depend 
for its raw materials mainly on yarn imported from other countries, India, England, and 
Japan. The yarn used in Burma may be classified into three kinds : — 

(i) Twisted or double yarn (Taikchi). 

(ii) Single yarn (Apwa or Thinbawchi). 

(iii) Hand spun (Letkyitchi). 

Of these the first variety is imported almost wholly from England. Recently a small 
quantity has come from Japan also, but the quality is not so good as that of English yarn. 
Twisted yarn is used for the warp of fine varieties of cloth. The second variety is almost 
wholly imported from India, but a little comes from Japan. It is generally used for warp 
in coarse materials and is always used for weft. The third variety is, as the name implies, 
spun by hand by women and as a rule a hand spinner uses up all her own handspun yarn. 

The cotton cloth woven in Burma is generally of a coarse texture and the yarns 
imported are therefore suitable for such cloth only. In the twisted varieties 2/40S (double 
fortys) is the yarn mostly used and imported. Very seldom are yarns of higher counts, i.e. 
2/60S, a/Sos, 2/100S used. In the untwisted varieties yarns varying between Nos. 8s and 
20S are used. Counts of los, 12s, i6s, are in general use. 

In the handspun yams there are no fixed counts. The fineness and uniformity of 
the yam depend on the skill of the workman. But the yarn is generally coarse and is used 
for home made blankets and so forth. All the above varieties of yarns are used in grey. 
Of are bleached, or dyed. The different varieties of cloths for which these are used are 
longyis, shirtings, coatings, blankets, towels, dusters, etc., the kind of yarn used depending 
on the variety of cloth woven. 

The trade in cotton yarn is mostly in the hands of Chinese and Indian merchantt 
A few English firms also deal in yarn, mostly English, but they deal wholesale. The yarn 
having to pass through several bands before it reaches the buyer, its price is unnecessarily 
raised. Further the buyer is a double loser in not getting correct weight nor correct counts 
of the yarn he pays for. To remove these difficulties co-operative yarn stores dealing 
directly with the firms manufacturing yarns are the best means. At present there are 
not anywhere in Burma appliances to test the counts and strength of yarn. But it is 
hoped that the Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura, will soon be equipped with a 
complete set of testing appliances. 

After the yarn is purchased from the market it has to undergo the following various 
processes before it is ready for weaving : — 

(i) Sizing (This in the case of untwisted yarn only is done in the hank whereas the 
twisted yarn is not sized.) 

(ii) Winding, (iii) Warping, (iv) Beaming or rolling, (this generally in the case of 
long warps is not done). The long warp in the form of a sheet is bundled in a piece of 
cloth, hung near the weaver and dressed in short lengths during the process of weaving.) 

(v) Drafting, (vi) Gaiting, (vii) Weaving. 

These are generally done in the same way as for silk and need not .be described 

again. 

The number of families engaged in cotton weaving in Mandalay District is large, 
but this is a purely subsidiary occupation, cotton cloth being woven only for home 
consumption and the incomes of these families being earned in other ways, chiefly by 
agriculture. 


3 («). Woodworkers {Htuse-Builders). 

The Burmese word let-tha-ma can be and is regularly applied to Carpenters, Joiners, 
Builders and Furniture Makers, as well as to men who make carls, carriages, and boats, 
and carve wood. Owing to this ambiguity the families who live by carpentry have not 
been properly divided up. In the form in which statistics were collected for this appendix 
.six headings for this kind of occupation were given, vtz., “Carpenters”, [oooSaoeni] 
^'Furniture Makers” [oBSocoaSo^ooDDoQcpSo^], “House Builders” ra 85 coo 3 o 5 oq 8 c)ol 
‘Boat Makers” [o<5a)5a(j], “Cart Makers” [ocgoqSoj], and ** Wood carver?’ 
[aoSu^i^]. No doubt those under the last five heads are correctly shown, the numbers 
of families concerned being 197, 641, 46, 81 and 151 respectively. But by far the greatest 
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number of families (1,078) is shown under the generic head “ Carpenters. ” Probably no 
Boat Makers or Cart Makers or Wood Carvers are included among those *,078, and they are 
probably all either Furniture Makers or Builders. 

There are two Pali words used to denote those who work in wood, Carpenters, 
Builders, Cabinet . Makers, Wood Carvers. These two words are “ Sao^ooD " and 
'■ 8oqcx)3.” The former is applicable to Carpenters, Joiners and Builders only and the 
latter to Wood Carvers, Cart and Carriage Makers, Cabinet Makers, and the like. The 
term '' aSSsaonoSoqSotj” is never used. A person who is employed in the building of a 
house is called a “ cooSoood:” [Carpenter] though every “ooctSoooo: ” may not be able to 
build a house without the guidance of a Master Joiner or Sayagyi. 

Houses are usually built by contract. The Contractor, who is either a Master Joiner, 
or a Master Mason, draws the design and when it has been approved, after modification if 
necessary, executes it. Some of the big Contractors have capital, the smaller Contractors 
finance themselves by repeated advances, as the work proceeds, from the owner. The 
Contractor engages all the workmen and pays them, usually by a series of advances as the 
work progresses. 

Present day Carpenters are generally not the equals in workmanship of their ancestors 
in the trade. 1 his can be seen by comparing the houses built half a century ago with those 
built thirty or forty years later. The doors of the old houses are much better made and 
more lasting than those of latter day buildings. In other parts of the house also the old 
carpenter could give points to his successor. 

The tools now used are mostly of western manufacture and their prices have almost 
doubled since 1914. A chisel costing 12 annas in 1914 costs now Rs. 1-8-0. The price 
of a two-foot saw has risen from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 4. Pfegoot “ ScjcS ” axes and a kind of 
mortise chisel “ calScaoDoS ” are made locally. These have also risen considerably in cost. 

Wages also have about doubled since the war. A man’s worth is judged by the way 
in which he handles a plane. If he is an expert with it he gets Rs. 3 a day. Before the 
war the same man would only get one rupee per d.ay. Inferior workmen got about ten annas 
a day in 1914 and are getting Rs. 1-4-0 now. 


.3 (^)‘ Woodworkers (Cabintt Makers). 


The use of chairs and tables though confined to the royalty and nobility in the days of 
the Burmese dynasty is now gradually spreading to all classes. In Upper Bmma fifteen 
years ago furniture after western models was used mostly by Government officials and a 
very few of the well-to-do classes. Now in almost all the houses of Burmese officials, 
clerks, and people of means, one finds beds, tables, chairs, almirahs, boxes, and so forth. 

There are three kinds of furniture dealers:— (i) the person who owns a work-yard as 
well as a shop for selling finished articles; (2) the person who keeps a shop but orders his 
furniture from makers giving them advances of money ; (3) the person who has a shop and 
buys his furniture ready-made from various work -yards. Most of ^the work-yards are 
sit^ted to the north of Mandalay Fort, and the workmen live in their own small houses 
near the yards. It is a cheap quaiter of the city to live in.. Occasionally one can buy an 
article or two from a work-yard but the workmen cannot quote a price, and are not 
authorised to make sales. Furniture shops are nearly all located in B Road or in its 
continuation South Moat Road, which are about the inost frequented parts of the aty. 
Burmese teakwood chests, and coffins, however form a distinct branch of the trade. The 
makers of these live in a group near the centre of the city. They make their boxes and 
coffins in their houses, and sell them there. The workmen live close by or in adjoining 


The workmanship is on the whole good and some of the makers can produce good 
copies of European furniture, getting their designs from catalogues. In every yard 
catalogues of well-known English furniture dealers are to be found and one has only to go 
through these and point out the articles wanted for reproduction. * 1 • t 

The cost of articles has risen over 100 per cent since 1914; First quahty te^ is only 
used when specially ordered or for. conspicuous parts of large pieces of furniture The bulk 
of the materials used is second quality teak. One ton of 2* x i\(2nd quality) teak costing 
Rs 2=i in iqi4 has risen to Rs. 60 now. Even at the latter price the quality of the wood 
is not equal to that used in 1914. Fittings, nails, screws, etc., have also risen about 100 per 
cent since the war. Varnish too has risen about 100 per cent. The wages paid by 
dwners to carpenters are now from Rs. 7 (for polishers) to Rs. 45 per mensem or 50 per cent 
iZrease on iqi4 wages. One ton of teak wood (logs) costs from Rs. 75 to 300 according 
to quality. Most makers buy odds and ends of sawn timber ,n lots which come up to about 
Rs^So per ton. In some cases cabinet makers buy teak logs, have them sawn, sell the 
good plLks back to mills and use the remaining parts for making furniture. 

^ P^rniture makers and dealers are very reticent about their earnings and profits They 
savtbat their profits are about the same as in 1914 and this may be accepted for they 
seem to maintain about the same standard of living. Of the types mentioned above the 
^pe that owns its own work-yard as well as its shop probably earns as far as I can gu^ 
the owners decline to say) over 20 per cent per annum on its capital outlay which vands 
from about Rs. ijOoo in some cases to over Rs. 5,000 in a few. The second type mak« 
about !■? per cent and the third type about 10 per cent per annum on its capitail, which 
varies from about Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, Persons of the second type usually have rather 
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piQje capital to out thfo the 3rd. Mfikers of te§k chpsts and coSins have about R?. 500 
to Rj?. 90Q capital ap4 g.et a nett return of about 16 or 17 per cent, per annum as far as 
1 can judge. 

Furniture is also hired out at a monthly rent. According to some of the dealers the 
prohhs from this are egu^l to, if not more than, the profits gaitied by the sale of furniture. 


3 (c). Woodworkers {Cart-makers). 

In Mandalay City the number of families engaged in this occupation is 60. They are 
to be found all over the city but most reside in Amaratani East, Amarasangaung, and 
Thirihema East. 

To make a cart the following materials are required : — 

24 pieces {2 ft. x 8 in.) of teak wood. One piece (3 ft. x 8 in.) p^dauk. 

18 pieces (8 in. X 3 in.) in wood. 25 viss iron. 

The aale is made of iron in light carts used for carrying people, which are rarely 
found except in Towns. The ordinary cart used for carrying goods as well as people found 
in every jungle village and also foiind in numbers in Towns, has an axle of hp^ng^ WP^d 
(TerminaliaGhebula) or V/IrVya (Shoreaobtusa) ax yon (Anogeissusaccuminata). Thensual 
number of spokes is 12 to a wheel but in some carts there are 14 spok.es. Prjces of 
materials have risen greatly since 1914. Enough teak wood to make a cart (24 pieces of 
2 ft. X 8 in.) cost fromlls. 7 to Rs. 8 in 1914 and costs now from Rs. 10 to Rs. 1 4. The piece 
of padaiik cost Rs. 2 theq and now cost's from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3. The price of one ton of 
in wood was Rs. 50 in 1914 and is now Rs. 65. One hundred yiss of iron which used to 
cost Rs. 25 then costs now Rs. 35. A man takes on the average about five days to finish a 
cart. His wages for this were Rs. 7 in 1914 and are Rs. 10 now. The price of a cart is 
from Rs. 45 to Rs. 50. Tt used to be about Rs. 35 in 1914. 

Profits are about the same now as in 1914. By selling a cart at Rs. 35 in 1914 a cart- 
maker made a little over Rs. 10 profit. He now makes about Rs. 12 by selling his cart at 
Rs. 50. 

3 {d). Woodworkers {Sampan-makers). 

There are 9 families engaged in boat- making in Mandalay City and these only make 
sampans of various sizes according to requirement. The roost usual size would seem to 
be about 1 8 feet long and 3 feet wide at the bottom. The boat and its name are of Chinese 
origin. The Burmese call it “ hnget ” probably, because it resembles a bird in shape. To 
carry the resemblance further eyes are painted in bright colours at the sides of the bow. It is 
used chiefly by ferrymen. Sampans are generally made of shttsha wood (Cicca albizzioides) 
the ribs being made of teak. About 20 cubit feet of shitsia are required to make a sampan 
18 feet long. Its cost was about Rs. 15 in 1914 and is about Rs. 23 r 8'0 now. Abont 
yiss of nails are required for one boat. 'The price of nails used to be 4 annas per viss in 1914 
and is naw Rs. 1-4-0 a viss. Two oars are also supplied with the sampan. These are 
made of in wood and their cost has risen from Rs. i-io to Rs. 2-8. The cost of wood 
for the gunwale which is also of in has risen from 4 annas to i 3 annas. In addition to the 
^bove about j viss each of indwe, petroleum and tar is required. The cost of these have 
doubled since 1914. Paint for the bows cost Re. i in 1914 and costs now Rs.' 2. 

It takes 5 naen about a days to finish one sampan. Tbeir wages were Rs. lo per 
sampan in 1914. They now get Rs. 15. The price of a sampan was about Rs. 45 in 1914. 
Its price now is Rs. 60. 


4. Masonry. 


Masonry work is done on contract, some of the contracts being for Government build- 
ings, bridges, etc., and some for private buildings, pagodas, etc. Profits'or losses ar^s taken 
by the cpUtractors ; the masons work for daily wages according to thejr skill. Estimates 
seen™ to be faijJy good on the whole as it is said that profits are not very great on the one 
hand, and losses are ^eldom incurre.-l on the other. 

The topis and other accessories of the masons, with a few exceptions, are obtained 
l^^IIy. These are large and small trowels, brick-cutters hammers for plaping 

tbf bricjc^m line (fx^cq) and a kind of trowel for drawing Ijnps Qn the ceinent (folq^ 
spirit lexel and plumb line. The last two come from Europe. A big trowel, wbicb 1^4 
to post 10 annas, co^ts now Rs. i-ia-o and the price of a small trowel has ri§en froqi 4 ggpgs 
to 8 9 nn|s. A spirit leyel, the price of which was Rs. 1-4-0 in 1914, co^ts npw 
Rs. 2-8-0. 

The the workmen before the war were from As, 12 to to Re. i per day for 

magoi)? ^ 1)4 A?. 6 for fenaaie copHes As- 8 for male coolips- These latter carry bdc^ 
brmg A master nj» 4 fon then got about Re. i’-8-q a dij. Now t|e 

Wyo "son a gre|t dcfl, in c?s63 by about fifty per cent. T|e masons 
1 ' 4'0 ^ 9 ^ 3 - i-froad^y, fefp^e cpplies As. 8 and male coolies Re. i. A ipa|ter 
!to<n BU. Iri2 0 to Rs, 2 per day now. 

4 five per cgnt cotumission from brickmakers, and the people wb? 
‘>19; m§, t>«Bber, etc. .... 
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5- Ready Made Clothing. 

A decade ago this industry was confined to the making of Burmese jackets. Now 
this is sopplemented by the making of shirts, sports coats, and long coats. The numbferdf 
dealers is over two hundred and the big dealers are found mostly in Block “L" Zegyd 
bazaar and in the Yondawgyi facing the Zegyo on the south. The industry occupies the 
whole time of all the members of a household but is not in any wAy developing oir fa^ctory 
lines as the work is done at home. The most skilful do the cutting out, while others paste 
the. pieces in their places, and others again sew them, mostly on a machine, put on buttons 
and button loops, and so on. 

The materials used are mostly from Europe : twills for shirtings, serges, tvTeeds, 
padonraa or cotton lawn, taffeta, tussorre, etc., for jackets. The prices of all these have 
about trebled since I9r4. One piece of 40 yards of twill, which used to be Rs, 9-8-o before 
the war, has now risen to Rs. 30 8-0. The price of a piece of padonma, ten yards in length, 
was Rs. 3-12-0 then and is Rs. 10 now. A box containing 12 gross of buttons, costing Rs. 
3-8-3 in pre-war days, now costs Rs. 13-8-0. Sewing charges alone may be said to have 
remained stationary, as the extra money now paid to the workers is for the rise in the price 
of thread. A box containing ij reels of cotton thread cost 12 annas before the war and 
has now gone up to Rs. 3-12-0. 

The piece-goods merchants are mostly Indians and get their goods direct from Europe. 
The ready-made clothing dealers buy frem them on credit, the time allowed for paymeiit 
being in most*cases three months. Sales have been bad since last year and are now about 
fifty per cent less than they were before the war. The profits are about 15 per cent. The 
people who reap most profit are ttie piece-goods m.erchants. 

5 {d). Tailors. 

Work to order. They sometimes make garments for individuals, but more often sew 
for ready-made clothiers who have more making and sewing than their own family can 
manage. In most cases the whole family of a tailor joins in his work. In working for 
ready-made clothiers they are supplied with thread and have to do the cutting as well as 
sewing. The wages earned by them for sewing 100 shirts. in 1914 was Rs. 20, In 1921 
they are getting Rs. 30. Some even get Rs. 35 now for 100 shirts. They are paid more 
because by good cutting they can produce more shirts than others from a ^iven amount of 
cloth. For one padonma jacket they used to get 8 annas each and are getting 12 annas in 
1921 and 1922. For one tweed jacket they got Rs. 2 each in 1914 and are getting Rs. 3 
now. In some of the tweed and taffeta jackets cross stitching in contrasting colours is 
done along the inside flaps and for this the tailors get from 6 annas to 8 annas extra. This 
was introduced only a few years ago, during the war. Stitching of longyis and pt%oes is done 
for individuals. It is done in two ways, namely, “nabedat” " pashuchok.” The charges 
for the latter are double those for the former. For sewing one longyi (nabedat) they 
used to get due anna in 1914 and are getting two annas now. For one patsoe ( nabedat ) 
they used to get two annas then and get four annas now. 

6. Fisheries. 

In Mandalay District there are two kinds of fisheries, — inland fisheries and riverine 
fisheries. Siugu Township contains 84 fisheries, Madaya Township 52, Amarapura 
Township 36 and Patheingyi Township ii. The majority of these 183 fisheries are 
riverine. 

2. The industry is seasonal. Fisheries open from Waztr (June) and preparations 
commence then in the way of procuring implements, putting down screens, etc., but fish are 
not caught until Ta%tkalin- Ordinary fisherie.s are worked up to the full moon of Tagu, 
Mayin fisheries up to the full moon of Kason. The various methods of fishing are as follows; 
First by means of various kinds of nets, large and small, casting nets and hauling nets. 
Second by means of yagwins. The yagwin is a kind of box made of netting with no top, 
kept open and in shape by bamboo laths. A pole is attached to the whole at the crossing 
place of the two bamboos that keep the mouth open. This pole is then held by two or thrde 
men (it is too heavy for one) in a boat, and submerged as the boat moves along. At the end 
of the pole is a rope, and the yagwin is submerged deeper by letting go the pole and bold- 
ing on to the rope. The deeper it is submerged the more fish are likely to get in. From 
time to time it is raised above the' surface of the water and such fish as have got into^the 
yagwin are taken out. This method can only be used in the river, and is adopted only in 
two fisheries of Mandalay District. 

The third method is by a , or long bamboo screen put as a barrier right 

across the outlet of the fishery, with an opening, to which a death trap is attached, in the 
place where the current is strongest. 

The fourth method is by ftmyons, which are cylindrical baskets made ot bamboo l^bs 
closed at the top and bottom, with an opening in the side. This oj^ing is lined with a 
fringe of bamboo laths converging towards a central narrow vertical slit like the entrance to 
some rat traps, so that fish can push their way through or be forced through by the current, 
but cannot get back out again. These hmyons are placed under water, and their doors 
are put against openings in yins, or bamboo screens fixed across the outlet of the lake 
where there is a current of w'ater running out. ^ 
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Implements . — Casting nets of all kinds are manufactured at Thayettabin and 
Thayagon in Mandalay City and at Wingyan on an island in the Irrawaddy in Patheingyi 
Township. Limbet or hauling nets are obtained at Myaungnabet in Myinmu. Thcyins used 
in the Mandalay District are supplied from Mwebongan, Shwebondaing and Shwedon in 
the Madaya Subdivision. Hmyaws or strong posts used for fixing screens are obtained from 
Htongyi and villages above that as far as Singu, The fishermen in Amarapura Subdivision 
buy their hmyevs from timber merchants of Mandalay. Cloth for the sails of boats is 
bought from Yindaw in Yamethin District. 

The chief person in a fishery is the Indaing or Lessee who gets the lease from 
Government and is responsible for the revenue. Next comes the Swedaing, the broker, 
who buys all the fish from the Lessees and sells it to fishmongers of Mandalay City. 
The Swedeings all wait every morning at dawn at the river bank at Mayangyan (near the 
Government Timber Depot) in Mandalay. Third come the fishermen, and fourth come 
the boatmen who bring the fish from the fisheries to Mandalay Shore at Mayangyan. The 
boatmen get no payment in cash but they get the benefit of the difference in the size of the 
Licensee's and the Swedaing s baskets. Ten of the former contain as much as thirteen of 
the latter, and the boatmen get the three extra baskets as their hire (worth about Rs. 4-8) ; 
not much considering that each boat needs three men to paddle it and they often have to 
paddle all night. When fish are plentiful more than ten of the Lessee’s baskets — perhaps 
twenty or more— are brought in on one trip. Fifth and last come the fish mongers who buy fish 
from the Swedaing and retaul it in the Zegyo Bazaar. Of the men working at the fishery 
the most important man is called Seiein. He looks after the barriers and screens and 
mast watch them carefully, diving into the water when necessary to se^ that they afe 
not rotting or getting weak in any place. If any opening were to come from breaking 
of the bamboo laths, fish would escape, and if the whole screen were to fall down 
owing to the posts (hmyaws) breaking, the season’s catch would be considerably reduced. 
The salary of a Setein is Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 a month according to the size of the barrier 
(sb) which he takes in charge. The wages of other fishermen are less than those of a 
Setein. ordinary fisherman gets only Rs. 10 and his food. As a rule all the workers 
in fisheries get food free in addition to their cash pay from their Lessees. They work from 
early in the morning till dark, and in emergencies they work at night. The pay of the 
workmen in fisheries has neither increased nor decreased since pre-war days. 


7. Blacksmiths. 

There are 323 families of blacksmiths in Mandalay, of whom about two-thirds 
Confine themselves entirely to the making of iron alms bowls [than thabeik). The remain- 
ing one-third are about evenly distributed between makers of [b) shovels, (c) damas 
and occasionally spears, (d) table knives, (e) scissors, (/) cauldrons, (g) sickles, (i) adzes, 
axes, hammers, saw setters, screws, and cattle bells, (*) tweezers, pincers, earpicks, tooth- 
picks, small knives, and nail cutters, which articles are sold in bunches on rings. 

The charcoal used by blacksmiths of all kinds comes from Shwepyi, Thekkhgyin, 
Kangyi, Kanbyin, and Bok, villages In Mandalay District. The price per 100 baskets was 
Rs. 25 in 1914 and Rs. 50 in 1921. 

Wrought iron alms bowls are made in no other place in Burma, and purchasers come 
here from all over the Province. As they are unbreakable they have become much more 
popular than the black earthen alms bowls, which they resemble in colour and general 
appearance as well as in shape and size. 

The smiths buy iron sheets, imported from England, 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, at a cost of Rs. lo-S in 1931 (Rs. 7 or 8 in 1914). In 1920 
the price of iron rose to Rs. 20 a sheet. This wrought iron is known as “ shwethan ” in 
Burma because it is malleable like gold, other “ iron ” such as cast iron or steel not being 
malleable. The wages for making a thin alms bowl (made from sheet iron one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick and probably a little over of an inch when finished) is eight annas, and for a 
thick alms bowl (made from iron sheeting one-eighth of an inch thick) is twelve annas. 
Each smithy contains not less than three members, ^ “ master ” and two journeymen, 
and they can finish three bowls a day between them if they work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Forty alms bowls can be made out of one iron sheet. Thin sheets are used far more than 
thick. When the blacksmiths have finished the bowls they hand them over in large 
quantities to " pxyeikkhaya say us" at Rs. r-8 or Rs. 2 each according as they are 
“thin” or “thick,” The fayelkkhaya (vendors of goods and apparatus required 

by fSngyis) then get them varnished with black lac (thitse) by persons who live by thab~ 
wwk alone. At that price the head of the smithy makes a profit of 2 annas 9 pies on each 
thin bowl, and i anna 6 pies on a thick one. The wholesale dealers make larger profits. 

In Amaratani Quarter of Mandalay, in which there are more blacksmiths than in 
any other quarter, there is a Capitalist who buys iron sheets, issues them at a valuation to 
a few master blacksmiths, and takes all the alms bowls they make for sale to " fayeikkh&pa 
snyas, ' As he gives his blacksmiths a trifle lower price than the " paytikkhayas sayas” 
those blacksmiths that work lor him make less than others. However as far as we could 
discover all other master blacksmiths provide their own capital and work independently. 
There are pupils also working in the smithies, who get eight annas a day for their work 
as^ soon as they have acquired a little skill, but pay the master blacksmith one anna com- 
mission on each bowl that they make. From all sources an average master blacksuiith 
cams about a rupee a day. One who has a large number of workers and pupils inakes 
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more. One master has eight workers and pupils working for him, others have five or six, 
the average is about four. 

{b) Shovel-makers are a distinct class of blacksmith and make nothing else. The 
usual number in a smithy is from a minimum of three (including the master smith) to about 
six. A master and two men can make fifty ordinary or twenty large shovels in a day 
between them. Owing to Ihe great heat (the iron has to be worked red hot) they start 
work at 3 a.m. and work till 10 a.m. Again from i to 6 p.m. they work, but at finishing 
under mild heat with a file. The wages paid are : — 

1914. 1921. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

For 100 ordinary shovels ...180 2 o o 

For 100 large shovels ...280 400 

For 100 ordinary shovels the price obtained on sale was Rs. 25 to Rs. 27 in 1914 and 
Rs. 37-8 in 1921. For 100 large shovels the price was Rs. 35 to Rs. 37-8 in 1914 and 
Rs. 65 to Rs. 70 in i92r. 

(c) Makers of Damas . — Mandalay das are not popular and there are very few da 
makers in the city. At Taungbyon village, about eight miles north of the city, there are a 
few da makers. But most Upper Burmans prefer das made in Monywa District (Aungtha 
and Baunggya) or in Shwebo District (Myedu and Tabayin). Tabayin das are the most 
prized. There is no wholesale dealer in das in Mandalay. Whereas the blacksmiths at 
the great rfa- making centres mentioned above continued to buy good iron even when the 
price rose to unusual heights during the war, wishing to keep up their reputation for 
good das, da-makera of Mandalay made their names even worse than before by buying up 
during the war refuse iron from mills at Rs. 50 per hundred viss, the pre-war price for 
refuse iron having been Rs. 5 or thereabouts. At that time the price of good iron was 
Rs. 175 per 100 viss. In the making of das steel is welded with iron (a slow process 
taking about a month). The price of steel has risen from Rs. 20 per 100 viss before the 
war to Rs. 60 in 1921- As in other branches of the blacksmith’s craft the minimum 
number of workmen is three to each smithy (including the master). Each of these finishes 
two das a day. The wholesale price of das wasRs. i to Re. 1-2 in 1914 and rose to Rs. 1-8 
each in 1921, but to regular retailers the makers usually sell at Rs. 1-4 per da. Workman’s 
wages were 4 annas for each dam 1914, and 6 annas in 1921. Z 7 a-makers make spears 
also, but only when they receive an order from some intending purchasers. They imagine 
that they are liable to prosecution for having spears in their houses. 

(ii) Household knives of an inferior quality for cutting onions and foodstuffs are 
made by another class of Blacksmiths in Mandalay City, who make no other kind of 
ironware. They are made from the iron straps that come round bales. Each strap is fij 
feet long and is sold at the bazaar for 6 annas. Before the war they were sold at 8 annas 
for JO straps. Ten knives are made out of each ordinary strap and they were sold at 
Rs. 12-8-0 per 100 before the war, while they now realize Rs. 17-8-0 per 100. Single 
knives are sold for 4 annas each. 

The two workmen who work with the master get 8 annas a day each, which is the 
same wage as they received before the war. A workman finishes 10 or 12 knives a day it 
he works from fi a.m. to 6 p.m. The polishing is done in the afternoons by pupils who 
receive 8 annas a day for that and lor fixing on bamboo handles and blowing the bellows 
during the earlier part of the day. 

The cost of bamboos for handles was Rs. i*8-o per loo up to 8 feet long in 1914 and 
Rs. 3-8-0 in 192 1. Each bamboo produces about 20 handles. The master blacksmith earns 
about^Re. i a day. 

(e) Scissor-raakers in Mandalay are few in number. Like other classes of blacksmiths, 
they confine their work to making one kind of thing. The places famed for scissors in 
Burma are Pyawbwfe, Yamethin, Mdnywa and Magwe. The scissors made in Mandalay 
are coarse and are used only for cutting tobacco leaf and the leaf wrappers of cheroots, 
whereas the scissors made in the other places named are used for cutting cloth. 

They are made in Mandalay of ordinary sheet iron which cost Rs. 25 per 100 viss in 
1914 rose to Rs. 100 during the war, and fell again to Rs. 40 in 1921. As in other 
smithies the minimum number of smiths, including the master, is three. Wages were 
6 annas a day in 1914, and 8 annas a day in 1921. Scissors were sold in 1914 at Rs. 12-8-0 
a hundred, and in 1921 at Rs. 13-8-0 a hundred. 

{/) Cauldrons. -About the middle of 1921 one u Lwin of Amaratani east quarter 

of M^dalay (in which most of the Blacksmiths live and work) started making cauldrons as 
an experiment. He was formerly a maker of alms bowls like the great majority of black- 
smiths in Amaratani. He found the experiment a success and has since continued making 
cauldrons at one of bis two smithies, while he makes alms bowls as before at the other. 
Cauldrons are made in the same manner as iron alms bowls except for the shape, the mouth 
of a cauldron being much wider than the mouth of an alms bowl. Only malleable iron 
'shwethan) can be used for making cauldrons, U Lwin is still the only maker of cauldrons 
in Mandalay and, as far as we know, in Burma. But the use of his cauldrons is gradually 
spreading in* Mandalay and to some other parts of Burma. Hitherto Indian cauldrons, 
i^de of cast iron, have been used. The new Maudalay cauldrons are cheaper in price and 
last longer because they never crack when used for frying as the Indian cast iron cauldrons 
do. There are six sizes classified by the width of the mouth, namely : 8", 9", 10", 1 1', 
li", and 13''. 
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The wholesale ptices fo bfdk«?s arse- 
s'', 9", and 16 * ten for Rs. 5. 

I j" ten for Rs. 6. 
r 2" teti for Rs. q. 

13" ten for Ra. 10. . . . . ir l • 

In U Lwin’s eanidrdri smithy there are three Bl^fcSmiths including himsdlf (be is 
"master "in both his smitbieS). Each vvdfkirian gets Rs.’ 1-4-0 for ^very ten Sniped 
cauldrons (with handles attached) of 8", 10", arid size^ bat they s^dom fiOiSh fiidre 

than 8 in one day. For cauldrons of 12" and 13" size (with handles attached) Rs. 2 is paid 
for every ten finished^ but only five are finished in a day as a rule. The cost of material is 
as for alms bowls. ^ 

(g) Sickle making . — A few Blacksmiths in MaOdalay make sidcleS'fand nothing else). 
As usual the smithy comprises three persons, but unlike other branches ot iron work the two 
workmen get different rates of wages. The master values his work now-a-days at 12 annas 
a day and if he goes out to worlc elsdwh'ere (as dccasioria'Ily Happens) he actually rebeiVe^ 
tffiff afniount. The second ina'b, whd ddel the bending of the sickle, gets 16 annas a day, 
and the third man, who blows the bellows and uses the hammer gets only 6 annas. Before 
the wtfl* tlh^ used to get 8 ahnas, 6 dnnas, and 4 ainnas, respectively. 

Sickles are made of steel (#h 1 ch is Bought at the prices noted in the case of das). 
The master does not bu}’ at a time’ m'dre thain enough fbr a'bouf 30 fo 40 sickleS, vVbich the 
thfee of them criht make in a couple of days, #ofl:ing from 6 a.m. to 6 p.rri. They then send 
their Wlv^es tb" self these to the retailers ait the Zegyo, and buy another lot of steel. Sickles 
are made’ in three sizes and sold as follows : — 


In t9i4» 

In IQSI. 



Small, each ... 4 annas 

6 annas 



Medmm, „ ... 6 


10 „ 



tsdgt!, „ ... 8 


.. 



(A) In’ one smithy the following articles 

are made and sold ; — 




1914 . 


1 . 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Adzes sold at ... 

200 

3 

8 

U each. 

Axes 

100 

*1 

.4 

0 .. 

Hammeis 

0 10 0 

0 

12 

0 „ 

Iron cattle bells (used in Shan 

30 0 0 

70 

0 

0 per lOo. 

States). 





SaW setters 

700 

10 

0 

0 per roo. 

Screat*' 

100 

1 

8 

0 per viss. 


At this forge the owner acts merely as supervisor except when there is a pa ticularly 
dithciilt piece of work and the others seem likely to go wrong. Under him is a *' master" 
Bfacksniith w"ho was paid Rs. r -4-0 a day in 1914 and Rs, 1-12-0 in 1921, The trmned 
iSacksmiths get from J2 annas to Rs. 1-8-0 a day according to the amount and quality of 
the wofk done by them. Apprentices also are entertained at 6 annas a day and when they 
get to know their work fairly well are usually paid half the daily wages of a trained man. 
These articles are made from the same kind of iron as das. 

{k) Another group of Blacksmiths make tweezers, pincers, ear-picks, tooth-picks, 
small knives, and finger nail cutters which are formed into a bunch and sold at Re. i in 
1914 and Rs. 1-8-0 in 192 r. There is only one forge in Mandalay (Dawnagyan quarter) 
wherb t!ie master knows how to make all these articles tiiough in several others some of 
these articles are made. .At that one forge the master works with the aid of only one 
worttiflatt whbni he pays Rs. i-S-o a day. He came fro n Pyawbwd and started this work 
only about a year ago. 

There is another forge in Amaratani quarter where small bunches of inferior quality 
articles are made, consisting of pincers, tooth-picks and ear^picks. Of these 1,000 bunches 
\yere sold at Rs. 25 or Rs, 30 in 1914 and at Rs. 35 in 1921. 

Otte thousand small pincers were sold at Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 in 1914 and at Rs. 7 in 1921, 

8. Cheroot Making. 

Two kinds of cheroots are made in Burma. One is known as S 00 K| 5 ici 85 sepfinleik 
ODScboi't^ (bingalalcik in Mandalay) which is made entirely of cured tobacco leaves* 
The other is known as stfawleik cooi«o]o 85 and made of dried tobacco leaves cut up 
and mixed with chopped pieces of the stem of the tobacco plant or chopped pieces of 
OnhnS wood, the whole being -sprinkled with jaggery or tamarind syrup. The latter is the 
national Burmese cheroot. 

The outer wrapper of the stpawleik is made of the leaves of the Banbwe oo|<3qgi 
(Careya arborea) at Prome, and the sheath of the maize cob s^ 6 »<^loo 5 Pyaung-bu'het 
in lower Burma generally, Bnt in Mandalay thanaifet oo^SodhS someftimes called 
skampat because thanat (Cordia royxa) trees are rarely found outside the Shan Hills, 
or the sheath of the betel psAm siem kun-ihi-M ogSla8«oo5 or the leaf of the’ Ky wide 
0^^ is used, as well as the sheath of the maize cob. J'be Iasi named is the most cohinton 
WT^^iag all oyer the Province, while the (sheath of the betel pabn stem) 

is the rtRfet highly pHzed ; indeed the Use of cigars tuTapped in carefully treated and 
highly polished was formerly restricted to members' of the royal family, an‘1 

such cigars are sftill to be foutfd drily in the' bdu^s of e.^'-Que'eus and Princes'ses for' no one 
else knows how to prepare them. 
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Tobacco is grown in most riverine Districts of Burma. tobacco comes 

chiefly from Mwe-hintha and Mwe-shwegh villages in SinguTownAip. The cost is Rs. 50 
per 100 viss. 

Rollers of the sepyinleik, invariably women, usually work from about § a.m. to 
about 5 p.m. every day and finish about 250 cheroots a day. Fpr completing 1,000 cheroots, 
some (our days work, thecheroot roller got Re. i in IQ14 and Rs. 1-4-& in 1921. The ejhmreot 
rolling is usually done in some rich person's house by women from other houses who come 
work on hire. Sometimes as many as to women are found rolling cheroots inside a 
house. The person who sets up a cheroot-rtdling business got a profit of Rs. 3 when the 
cheroots were sold wholesale at Rs 7 per 1,000. The retail vendors got a profit of Rs. 3 
when the chfro<^ were retailed at Rs. 10 per 1,000. 

TkaMtpM comes chiefly from Mong Nai, I aihka, Mong Pawn, and Hopoug, of the 
Southern Shan States and Hsipaw, of the Northern Shan States. The present 
of IQD viss of tk^natpet is Rs. 132-8-0 to Rs. 235 according to quality aad treat|i|e8t after 
plucking, the co^ before the war was about 8 per cent to 10 per eeat less. The usual time 
for making the Burmese cheroot is 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and about 125 cberoets a day are 
completed. The wages for 100 cheroots is annas 4 or 5 ;.|inas a day as it was before the 
war. The wholesale dealer gets Re. i profit when i,o©o cheroots ane sold at Rs. 13-ia^ 
and the retail vendor gets Rs. 1-14-0 when he sells 1,000 cheroots for Rs. 15-10-0. This 
was the pre-war price (one pice a cheroot) and it has not changed. 

The ro ler of sepawleik never rolls sepyinltik, or vice versa. The persons engaged 
on the two kinds of work are quite distinct and neither class is conversant with the work of 
the other. There is much more trade in sepyinleik than in sepawleik, and the nnmber of 
pwsons engaged iu rolling the former for sale is far larger than the number engagml in 
rr^ijpg the latter far sale ; but those who roll the latter national Burmese cheroot for home 
epnjumption and not for sale are more numerous than those who roll sapyimiaik. In fact 
practtcaUy every Burmese woman can, and does, roll sepawlith for home consumption. 
BuVmans as a rule prefer their home made sepawltiks. 

9. Embroidery. 


Burmese embroidery, called by them Shwe-gyi-do work (literally gold thread sowing) 
contains modifications of what Europeans know as embroidery, inasmuch as it contains 
patterns made by stitphiog on to cloth small silver sequins (small flat discs with a small 
hole in the middle) and silver sequins gilded over to look like gold, and short or long 
lengths of tubular spirals of silver or silver washed in gold (called bunwe), and pieces of 
glass to represent jewels, and patterns made by cutting out from cloth, differing in eplour 
fram the ground cloth, figures of men or horses or elephants, etc., stitching them on to the 
ground cloth and further embellishing them with sequins or bunwe or gold or silver thread- 
work or glass (imitation jewels), besides patterns made as in European embroidery by 
sewing with gold and silver thread. Some of the figures were raised by being stuffed with 
cotton wool (under the cloth) before being embellished. Plainer garments, to be worn by 
attendants of Royalties or Officers, were adorned only with braid {yetfya) about half to three 
quarters of an inch wide stitched round the sleeves and neck, etc.; this braid is loosely woven 
with cotton thread as the warp and silver or gilt-thread as the weft. Similarly woven cloth, 
but of ordinary width (say 20 to 22 inches) called fatunsi, with a backing of thin red cloth 
was often used as a background being stitched on to the ground doth before embellish- 
raeats were addgd. The Burmese used their embroidered cloth for curtains (over mirrors, 
or over doors=«4here were no windows in those days), and as tapestry on the walls in the 
houses of Royalty or of high officials or for court robes of royal personages and officers or 
fW trappings for their horses. It is an old industry in Burma which is said to have been 
Started in the time of Alauagpaya, the founder of the last dynasty. The embroidery of 
his day was very rough as real full-sized gold coins were stitched together owr eoarw 
Gauntry made cotton cloth. Some improvements came in after the invasion of Siam (that 
is in the time of Alaungpaya’s son) when floral designs (flosvers, leaves, and stems) were 
introduced. Considerable change was made in the reign of King Mindon. For the ground- 
work was now used velvet imported from Eurppp, pr hand woven in the palace. 

Under the Burmese kings the use of embroidered clothing and articles was limited 
to memhers of the royal family aqd officers of the Govern^ut. Each privileged personage 
emnlpyed his or her own set of workers to make enjbrpidery for his or bsf own us». 
thSS people did not receive wages by the day or month but received larg« rwards when 
they haTfinished any article ordered if the master wap pleased with If 

their reward was small. Orders ajre said to have been very frequent, Ip thoM days, 
beades curtains and hapgihgs were made robes fpr fbe king the ehmf 

Oueen and two next senioi Queens f^’’’ senior P«oc-m»ses (Gar a 

*iS|a) foVre^er royalty ym for Ministers (T’d^-war/w, and 

KeSdresses for Mini^rs (5o««^). In oldeq times disc, or sequms of WOB warp used fpr 
cSi^p^ 7 s. The use of such robes has entirely ceased now expept at shm-byu wremowes 
aadTi^Pwer. Curtains and hapgwgs too are very seldom used apd afe nem made pow- 
i’davs* efeent to ordpr So the present day wage earners have very little chance of 
idrSg tS old f^hioned articles, lo their place mad# tb»8gS . by EuF<^s 
rudriteWT^overs, teapot covers. »nd the like, apd gorgeous afremoaial rohfs for Ipdtans 
spoh-as wt , rJ o'J often done pa silk Ipngyit with peafsek figWes, W a ^MOd 
^1| »loBg the side^d l^wer edge pf the siUi CigH with eojls of imitation 

silver wire (^loitrr). 
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Formerly average earnings were 12 annas to Re. i a day but have doubled since 
1914. The worker now receives Rs, 2 for a longyi and it takes him a day and half a night 
to finish it. 

Bunwes 3 itii ol two kinds (zati) and (pavatti). Zati is real gold and silver, and .cost 
Re. I a tola (now Rs. 2). Pavatti is imitation silver and imitation gold {bunne), bought at 
Rs. 1/8 and Rs. 3/8 (now Rs. 3/8 and Rs. 7/8 per 10 tolas). 

Imitation sequins were formerly bought at Rs. 20 per- viss and now cost Rs. 80. 

Burmese Shwe-gyi-do work includes applique work made by cutting figures (minister’s 
horses, etc.) out of cloth of various colours and attaching them to black velvet cloth 
hangings. The figures form pictures. The hangings are usually wide enough to form a 
curtain wall to an open room (with no sides), but are sometimes made about 3 feet wide 
for a fresco along the top edge of the wall of a room. The figures are backed with red or 
green or black cotton doth or flannel to show them up. 

Trappings for horses for members of the royal family or ministers were also made of 
Shwe-gyi-do work. They are still made for horses on which Shin-laungs (prospective 
Novices) are to parade their neighbourhood according to Buddhist custom. 

The prosperity of this industry depends now-a-days on the prosperity of the 
peasantry— it is they and not people in towns who buy Shwe-gyi-do cloth and trappings. 


10. Oil Pressing. 


Sesamum is grown in every dry zone district of Upper Burma, though in some 
districts the amount grown is not large, and the pressing of sesamum joil is a very ancient 
Burmese industry practised from time immemorial. The area under sesamum is small in 
Mandalay District and the total number of families engaged in this occupation in Mandalay 
City is 1 16 while the District total is 223. The press consists of a roller revolving inside a 
bowl. The latter is made of a large heavy block of wood hollowed out in the shape of an 
inverted cone leading into a curved bowl. The roller presses the sesamum seed against 
the straight sides of the cone and the oil runs into the bowl below. Some of the seed or 
cake falls into the bowl too and the pressing is completed there between the end of the 
roller and the sides of the bowl. The son or bowl is usually made of Koko (Albizzia 
Lebbek) a particularly hard wood, but Htanaung (Acacia leucophloea) and Bonmeza 
(Albizzia stipulata) are occasionally used. The roller Is generally made of Thanatkha 
wood (Rimonia acidissima). The present cost of a soft or bowl is from Rs. 45 to 
Rs. 55 while a roller costs from 4 to 6 rupees. Before the war the cost was the same. 
About half a basket (9-gallon ba.sket) of seed is placed in the mortar for one pressing. 
Before this is done about a pint of hot water is poured into the bowl and about the same 
quantity is poured in again after the seed has been put in. The hot water helps to draw 
the oil. 

One basket (9-gallon) of seed will produce from 5 to 6^ viss of oil according to the 
quality of the seed. The oil-cake remaining from one basket of seed is about 6 viss. 

An ox costing now-a-days from Rs. 85 to Rs. 100, can manage 3 to 5 pressings a day. 
The food, etc., of an ox for a day costs from 8 to 10 annas. In the villages that ox would 
be used to plough as well during the cultivating season, but in Mandalay the oxen are not 
used for ploughing as there is no land closeby to plough. The price of 100 baskets of 
sesamum seed was from Rs. 325 to Rs. 350 in 1914. It is now from Rs. 750 to Rs. 800. 
One tin (kerosene oil tin containing 4 gallons) of oil (10 viss) cost from Rs. 9 to Rs. lo before 
the war. Its cost now is Rs. 16 per tin. The man who looks after the extraction of the oil 
and also drives the ox is paid 4 annas per pressing of half a basket. In some cases the men 
are paid monthly and get about Rs. 20. Besides these home made ox presses there are 
steam mills for pressing sesamum oil in Mandalay. Since the cultivation of groundnut was 
introduced, oil is pressed from that too, and cotton seed also is pressed in order to get oil, 
the refuse oil-cake being used for feeding cattle. But neither groundnut nor cotton seed 
pressing is done in Mandalay District. 


II. Work in .Marble. 

The worshipping of pagodas and images of Buddha has been in vogue in Burma since 
the introduction there of Buddhism. The tradition pf Mandalay Marble Carvers is that the 
carving of marble images and statues has existed in India since the time of King Asoka, and 
that mrrble carving was introduced into Burma only 200 years ago during the reign of 
Thalun Miudayagyi who was the builder of the Kaungmudaw pagoda at Sagaing. The 
industry was well developed in the time of the Konbaung (Alaungpaya’s) dynasty. 

The most venerated of all images in Burma is a marble image carved under the orders 
of King Bagyidaw soon after he ascended his grandfather’s (Bodawpaya’s) throne at 
Amarapura. It is at Taungdaman just outside Amarapura and is known as the Taungda- 
man Kyauktawgyi. The huge marble image of Buddha at the foot of Mandalay Hill was 
carved under orders from King Mindon in imitation of Bagyidaw’s image at Amarapura 
and was given the same name Kyauktawgyi (great royal stone). Although much lariw it 
is not so well proportionated as that of King Bagyidaw, 

Marble of very good quality is quarried from Sagyin Hill about a mile from Sagyin 
village (in Singu Township) about 12 miles from Madaya Town, and 21 miles north of 
Mandalay. The quarries have been worked for several generations. Now-a-davs those 
who wish to quarry marble have to take out permits from Government. Hereditary marble 
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woflcers pay Rs. 5 fw their permits and quarry within- their hereditary |bofaahakrg) 
aseae. Qiiarryh^. fei attended with much difficulty and danger, the worketi faivi^ tt> 
exoavate sometimes from the fac^of a steep cliff, sometimes in a deep cave, sometimes .on 
the edge of 'a precipice. Marble is usually extracted in cubes a yard each way. The 
bhxdi is cut out by chisel and hammer, and one man cannot extract more than 2 blocks a 
month, working all day and every day. When the block is almost ready to be broken ont 
it has to be carefully tied with creepers and kept up, otherwise from many of the qoarryiii|; 
places it would fall out and be chipped and cracked. When broken out the bldck has to 
be taken labrnriously to the fop of the hill, and when a number of blocks are ready they 
aifc rolled down to the foot of the hiH. Many blocks get chipped during this roll. Thence 
they are taken by boat, or by cart and light railway, to Mandal^. In some cases 
purchasers from Mandalay go and buy blocks at Sagyin, in other cases the blocks Ai€ 
btOttgbt to Mandali^ and sold there. The price varies according to the size atad qualify of 
tbe sione. The asnal pre-war price was from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 for a cubic cifbit, but now thd 
prices are doubte of wbat they used to be. 

This marble, which is said to be of very good quality is carved into ims^pcs df Buddhaj 
A few Hm^es of Yahandas were carved too ha olden times, and are still made. Tbe marble 
wsfs used also for stone slabs for inscriptions, such as those in thO Maha-fawkh^-mayazehr 
pt^oda enclosure, and for dedicatory inscriptions at pagodas. Now-a-days figures of hotses, 
tbamin (deer), tortoises, elephants, are made of this marble and also small plam recfan«le» 
paper we^hts. But these are few in number ; the great bulk of the marble alw^s has 
been and still is utilised for images of Gautama. 

Sfeiire of the Buddhas are carved at Sagyiu, but the Mandalay carvers ate much more 
skitfal mid most off the images are made there, the locality south of the Atakan pag^oda- 
wbwe the majority of the carvers live and work being called Kyauk-sit-tan (carver street). 
Tbe same name » given to another locality in the west of Mandalay where there are 
mmrble carvers. A great many Buddhas are made without special order, bnt H a man wanta 
a reaUy go^ image he will give an order for it. The Mandalay carvers are very skilful 
ami can eatve an 18" irtage to be worth Rs. 50, Jor Rs. too or Rs. 150. There is no fixed 
Of eveh usual rate for images of given sizes. The price varies according to the quality^of 
ndrlde vihicb K by no means constant, and according to the excellence of workman^ip. 
The demand for images has increased of late. 

The wages of carvers depends on their skill, and ranged from Rs. 9^ for a begfinner to 
Rs. 30 for a skilled worker per mensem before the war. Now wa^ have risen, Hke 
wdges in other industries-, to from 30 to 60 rupees per mensem. Like other worfcroeh 
marble carvers say, add apparently with truth, that they are worse off now thab *ihen they 
gofc only haff their present wages, for the prices of all commodities have risen. The 
Ironkers are almost all' too poor to set up for themselves and merely Wor'k for wages fbr a 
oapibaiist who buys the marble and the tools and other requirites. 

The carving tools are few and very simple. They consist of chisels and punches of 
various »zes made by tbe carvers from old files bought fronrsaw mills. The metal of old 
fitos is found to be specially bard and suitable for carving with; Marble carvers never nae 
baratawrs (iwith iron heads) but wooden mallets made by themselves of the heartwood- of 
odicb, or timarind. After carving is done the figure has to be filed (with new files) wlndi 
used to cost from 12 annas to Rs. 3-8 and now cost from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 4-8. Then it has 
toi be Dubfexl smooth with' three different kinds of stone in succesrion. Fir^ with eomrse 
stone, which takes a day fot an image about a cubh high, next with a medium stone for 
anothW day, and finally with a smooth stone which takes about half a day. Stones of the 
fitotl two kinds come from Katha. The third smooth stone is the jeweller's tondutenb. 
Finally the figure is rubbed over with sandpaper for a day and is then finished. Figures 
•Ihe^ than Buddhas ard not so carefully finished ; they are merely filed and then rubbed 
widra eo»se stone. 

I a. CoPPBR AND Brass. 

Work in copper and brass iran important industry in Mandalay. The making of teaas 
iiaagcs-d- Gautama, brass belte (big and small for pa^as and monasteries), smaM- round 
l^«ibells-foc- hanging on the necks of cattle, fiat brass gongs (iy«*)t and gongs of the hollow 
cistfalar patt»n has been conducted in Tampawadi Quarter of Mandal&y (just Outride 
Amarspura^ fosse) longer than the residents can remember or tradition takes them; In fact 
tb«qua^ has. probably derived its name from tamba the Hindustani for copper. The 
Wcfenamit Wundauk Min (a minister of King Thibaw) tells me that this industry Was 
sstwtoddn U44B.C. (about 140 years ago): in the reign of Bodawpaya whobuilt his pskce at 
Amarapuraj The Wundaak' Min goes on to say that when the Burmese were rulingjat Ava 
bqftWft their defeat by the Talaings, and before Alaun^ayaarose> brass work was done 
attYwatauag (near Sagaing). To this day Ywataung; is famous for its brass work. 

Ah prfeseal! there are 319 families occupied with copper and brass Work in Mandalay 
Gty of whom 249 families live and work in Tampawadi Q^iarter. ThOreare four distihet arts 
erf Woskers : (aV image workers, ( 5 ) gong makers, (c) makers of big and small bells with open 
mcwMis (iaun^im^ and rwfi/e) for use in pagodha and raouMteries and flhfc gongs 
('^fM«>andl(d)mak^of round almost dosed cattld bells {c^u). often bung on cottars, on 

Uto nqcka oiicattfe. , • „ 

Copper is the-basic metal used, ortly ii is ret used in itspnre state, hut aB hcasa; For 
images of- Gautama it is alloyfd with zinc (8 viss of zinc to 10 of copper) in erdet to gfit 

sulidentJy'bard fsrface to file and pol»h ; but for gonga it ia alloyed with lead fsotkala 

40 
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of lead to 70 ticals of copper) as the gongs are hamnnered oat and softness tsreqnhed. For 
b!g and small pagoda and kyaung bells and flat brass gongs lead alloy is nsed as for gongs, 
but in different proportion, 27 ticals of lead being adde(^to i riss of copper. For small 
open mouthed bells (swele) and round cattle bells ickjtu), the workers buy old scraps 
shavings of brass and brass filings from the Rangoon foundries which is sold in packed 
in the Zegyo Bazaar (they would buy scraps and filings of copper if they could get them but 
they cannot). This brass refuse they melt down with lead and get a metal softer and paler 
in colour than the brass used for images, though not as soft as the brass nsed for gongs. 

All the various aricles made are cast to start with, though images are filed and polished 
by a series of processes which cover a period of over 3 months for images 2 cubits high, 
and gongs are laboriously beaten out from the disc in which they are primarily cast. 
The moulds of gongs (both flat and hollow) are made of wood and are used over and over 
again. All the articles made have a central hollow and must have a core inside the mould, 
liie moulds and cores are made of fine clay. For the core of images fine alluvial clay ia 
powdered and mixed with an equal quantity of dry powdered horse dung and sifted to 
remove all coarse particles. This fine powder is made into a stiff paste with water and an 
outline of the required image built up, layer upon layer, each layer being put on only when 
the one below has fully dried, for which purpose it is put in the sun. The core is carefully 
moulded by hand before it is dry, the nose, ears and such like delicate portions being 
specially watched as the work proceeds. For larger images (from about a cubits in height 
upwards) the core is strengthened with thin flat bands of iron inserted beneath the surface 
of the clay. When the core is ready a layer of beeswax [mixed with tndwe (resin) and 
earthoil] of the required thickness is laid on. This layer is to be subsequently replac^ by 
the brass. The proportion is ten parts of tndwe, four of wax, and enough earthoil to keep 
the layer soft and easy to mould. When it is raining the quantity of earthoil is increased, 
when the weather is dry and hot the quantity of earthoil is reduced because the heat 
keeps the wax soft. Upon this layer the sculptor exerts his skill as the brass will replace 
this wax statue as it leaves his hands. Over this the mould is formed, of fine red clay (not 
alluvial) mixed with paddy husk. No horse dung is mixed with this. The greatest care is taken 
to fill in every minute detail of the wax image with the clay mixture, without the slightest 
disturbance or abrasion of the finished wax surface. The mould again is put on layer by 
layer, as each gradually dries. The outermost layers are made thicker in order to sustain 
the weight of the metal. Finally several thin iron rods are pushed through the outer mould 
and wax image well into the inner core, so as to keep all in place. Two rods are put in 
through the points of the shoulders, two through the thighs, one through the top of the 
head. All this takes about a month in the case of an image 2 cubits high. 

When the mould is thoroughly dry the requisite amount of copper and zinc is melted 
and kept hot while the image is placed carefully over a hollow in the ground and heated 
until every particle of the wax mixture runs out at the base through 7 boles previously left 
in the mould. The image is then cautiously turned upside down in the same hollow, 
propped with planks at the sides, and the molten brass is poured in, with care so that no air 
is left in bubbles, through three of the seven boles from which the wax has issued. The other 
four holes are left fcr the air to come cut as the molten brass gets into place. The melting 
out of the wax image, and pouring in of the liquid brass, is done very early in the morning 
before dawn so that no cart or animal passing along the road in front of the endosure 
may cause the earth to shake and thereby produce cracks in the brass. When cool the 
mould is carefully broken away and the fixing rods removed. The core is left iu, and 
the upper part of the core remains in the image even when delivered to the purchaser, 
though the lower parts of it get broken off as the image is moved about for filing and polish- 
ing. 

The brass image is now complete, but the laborious finishing has still to be done. If 
the weather is warm and dry this takes over three months in the case of an image 
2 cubits high, four months for an image 3 cubits high, seven months for an image 4 cubits 
high. If the weather is wet the finishing takes decidedly longer. The time taken for the 
various operations in the case of a two cubit image is as follows : First the roughness and 
excess metal are cnt out with a cold chisel. That takes 80 days. Next the entire image is 
smoothed over with a file which takes another 25 days- Then the correct shape of the image 
being clear, the holes left by the fixing rods are filled in with brass plugs, hammered leve), 
and filed smooth. Other hollows or holes are filled in, welded into the image, and smoothed 
off. That takes another 15 days. Next all the re-entrant joints and angles are cleaned 
out and perfected, with two kinds of cold chisel, and any defects that there may be else- 
where are corrected. This work takes ten days with the broader chisel, and ten days more 
with the narrower chisel. After that the image is rubbed over with three different kinds 
<rf stone, of a special kind, from theChindwin or the Shan States, a rough stone for tmi 
days, a medium stone for another ten days, and lastly a smooth stone— goldsmith’s 
touchstone— for another ten days. Then the image is rubbed over for two days with the 
ash obtained by burning fine earth, and finally it is polished with sesamum oil for a day. 
T hen it is ready for the purchaser. 

The materials are bought in the Zegyo Bazaar. Copper, which is exported from 
England, Japan, Calcutta, and Bombay, but chiefly frem England, cost Rs. i«-8-o for 10 
viss in 1914, and now costs Rs. 22. Zinc used to be exported frem England, but since the 
war began zinc ingots ceased to be obtainable in Idancalay, at.d the casing cf big boxes 
of matches has been melted down by residents of Nlbdan Quarter and sold to brass workers 
fw alloy with copper. The customs returns indicate that “ zinc " continued to come 
dnnng the war though the quantity imported was much reduced, but this prohabfy refers 
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to “ 2inc " roofing. At any rate the brass workers were unable to get ingot zinc in Mandalay 
and cannot get it yet. For pre-war zinc they paid Rs. 35 per 100 viss and now have to pay 
Rs. 85 per 100 viss for inferior stuff. Lead for bells and gongs comes from Mergui and 
Tavoy. It cost Rs. 2-4-0 before the war, Rs. 7 in 1920, and Rs. 5 in 1921. Brass scrap 
shavings and filings (for small cow bells) cost foi. 10 viss Rs. 7-8-0 in 1914 and Rs. 15 in 
1921. The price has since fallen a trifle. 

In Tampawadi Quarter there are two capitalists who do not work themselves but 
engage men to perform all the different stages of the work, and merely provide the 
ms^rials, wages and instruments, and sell the articles when made. These two capitalists 
get made not only images of Buddha but also large and small bells and ky?si (flat gongs). 
There are fonr classes of workers (a Sculptors who make the mould, [d) Firemen who 
heat the images, draw off the wax mixture, and keep the image hot while brass is poured 
in, (c) Founders who melt and mix the copper^ and its alloy and pour the brass into 
the mould, (rf) Finishers who do chiselling, Ming, and polishing. A good many of the 
sculptora have enough money to buy materials and hire men to make images. They make 
the monlds themselves of course. There are however some sculptors who have not enough 
money to meet all expenses and merely work for hire. These earned Rs. 7 for a finished 
mould in 1914 and Rs. 15 in 1921. The materials are all provided by the person whohires. 
That was for a 2 cubit image that took a month to make the mould. Smaller and 
larger monlds are paid for according to size. None of the other classes of workers have 
enough money to make images on their own account, but merely work for hire. The 
Firemen (dass b) got Re. i in 1914 and now get Rs. 1-8-0. Their work takes only a 
single morning. The Founders (class c) got 12 annas in 1914 and Rs. 1-2-0 in 1921. 
Their work takes up less time than that of the Firemen but they can only do one image a 
morning. Both they and the Firemen know how to finish and file and polish images, and 
earn their living by that when not engaged for melting out wax or melting in brass. , 
Finishers (dass d) received Rs. 12 in 1914 for a two cubit image and Rs. 35 in 1921. The 
rate has not fallen yet. Larger or smaller images are paid lor according to size. The 
poson who engages the workmen provides the tools. 

In 1914 a 2 cubit Buddha was purchased for Rs. 125 and in 7921 for Rs. 170. Other 
sized Buddhas were in proportion. 

Large and small bells of the European shape {iauHglaung and swele) and small 
round cattle bells {yhyu] are made in the same way except that horse dung is not mixed 
with the fine alluvial clay for the core of the bells, but only paddy bran, as is mixed with 
the fine red clay for the outer mould of an image. Flat gongs {^kyesi) in the shape, 
of a circle are sometimes made but do not find a ready sale. As noted above the moulds, 
for them and for triangular curved sided gongs (the usual kyesi) and for hollow gongs 
are made of wood, not of clay, and are used many times over. » 

Most of the bell {kyesi and chyu) makers are sufficiently well off to make their own 
bells, buying all requisite materials, and tools, and hiring firemen, founders and finishers. 

A few moulders have not the needed capital and work only for hire. They received in 
1914 Re. I for a big bell (absorbing 10 viss of copper alloyed with 2-70 viss of lead) that 
takes about three days to make the mould of, and in 1921 Rs. 2. 'They do other work as 
well such as firing, founding, or finishing, concurrently Firemen got 8 annas in 1914 and 12 
annas in 1921 for the same sized bell. Founders got 12 annas in 1914 and Rs. 1-2 0 in 
1921 for the same sized bell. Finishers got 8 annas in 1914 and one rupee in 1921. If he 
worked diligently and steadily a man could finish such a bell in one day. Larger bells are 
paid for in proportion. For small bells the following rates are paid. Sculptors get now 
Rs. 3-8-0 for making 100 moulds of whicd they complete 2o to 25 in a day. For these 
small bells the founders do the firing as well. They got Rs. i -2 o in 1914 and Rs. 2-8-0 
in 1921 per 100 bells, of which ttiey get through about 50 in a day. Finishers got 
12 nnnaa in 1914 and Rs. 1-8-0 in 1921 per 100 bells of which they can finish 50 in a day. 
Big bells {kaujtglaun^ are sold by weight and are of three qualites. The best are made ' 
of copper and lead, the medium are made out of old trays and old pieces of brass bought 
in the town with a small admixture of copper and lead to improve the appearance and' 
sound, while the third quality are made of odds and ends of brass bought up in the town 
without the addition of any copper, though lead is added. 


A 10 viss bell realised : — 

1914. 
Rs. A. 

p. 

1921. 
Rs, A. 

p. 

Inferior quality 

... 22 8 

0 

35 0 

0 

. Medium quality 

... 35 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

Best quality 

... 40 0 

0 

1 

50 0 

0 


Small bells sell by the 100 and are all of the same quality. They realized per 100 
Rs. 22-8-0 in *914 and Rs. 20 in 192 1. The demand has fallen off since the war begun. 
The making of flat gongs {kyesi) is paid for by weight. Each workman is given 5 viss of 
alloy and does all the required operations to produce kyesi large or small, round or, 
triangular, as may be required. For turning out kyesi from that 5 viss of alloy the man is 
pmd Rs. 1-4-0 ; the rate has not changed since the war begun. He works up the 5 viss in 
about a day. 

Kyesi, round or triangular, large or smalt, used to be soli before the war at Rs. 2-8-0 
per viss, and now ate sold at Rs. 4 per viss. 

The practice with round cattle bells {chyu) is differenL The maker engages a man to 
make mouldsi cores, and wax medium, all complete, for Rs. 3-8-0 per 100 d/a 3 inches or 
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4 inches or 5 inches in circumfereiice which take him about four daifs. Fqjt ekj>u 6 inches hi 
circumference the maker pays Rs. 4, as it takes the sculptw about eight days to make the 
100 moulds. The firing and ^ founding is done by the naaker himself, wfae is the owner 
of die hmise where the work is done. Then he engages a man to do the finishing at one 
anna a 3, 4 or 5 inches in circumference of which he finishes lo a day. For fiwisl^g 
6 inch cij'u of which the workman finishes 8 a day, the maker pays annas a fkyv. 

CifU are now sold at Rs. 5-8-0 for lO of 3 inch circumference, Rs. 7-'8-o for 10 of 
4 inch circumference, Rs. 9 for 10 of 5 inch circumference and Rs. 12-8-0 for 10 of 6 iijch 
circumference. 

€iongs of the well known hollow type are made differently. First a round Sat 
disc of t^he required size and thickness is cast in a wooden mould* The disc is then 
brought fo ^ ted heat and beaten out into the required shape with a heavy haipnier. ^ek 
forge is occupied by three men including the master; The most popular size of gong, of whidh 
the largest number is made, takes 12^ ticals of metal. Numbers of these are sold at pag oda 
fe^ivals. It is about to inches in diamet r and the three men can make 20 of them in a i§a.y. 
The deep toned gong about 20 inches in diameter requires more than fhree men to make, aad 
takes a deal of time and labour. One gong, about 23 inches in diameter, one of a number 
ordered by the King of Siam, of which 1 watched the making for some time, was being 
hammered by three men,'eacfa of whom struck one blow in turn, while a fourth held andslightijr 
turned at each blow the red hot mass with a long pair of pincers, and a fifth worked tlw 
bellows. The heat of the red hot gong is so intense, and they have to go so near it when 
hammering that the men have to run water over their shins and knees every time the gong 
is about to be lifted off the fire to save themselves from being scorched. Only nine Uqws 
were struck, one by each man in turn three times round the gioap, when the gong was 
considered to have cooled too much, and was put back into tbs furnace again. In a minute 
.01 two it w^ again red hot and again brought down to be hammered. Progress seemed 
to be extremely slow, only a slight impression being made on some 8 inches or so of tbo 
surface at each himmering. When the work is nearing completion the gong is not bought 
to a red heat, but is hammered nearly ccdd, and is hung up and struck from tisoe to time 
to test its sound. When it gives out a good tone the hammering ceases, and tlm gong is 
complete. No finishing is needed. 

In the gong iadnstry the master worker is never the owner of the business. In all cases 
the owner provides material ana wages and any other expenses there may be. The master 
and two workmen hammer, lift, blow bellows, and so forth in turn. They torn out so 
gongs a day between them, but divide up the wages they receive on the completion of ho 
gongs for which they received Rs- 7-8-0 in 19(4, and now receive Rs. 10. Of this the 
raastef no doubt gets a somewhat larger share than the workmen although they say that 
they share alike. Larger gongs are only made to order for special occasions, like exhibi- 
tions, and for them special rates are paid. 

Small gongs weighing 12^ ticals used to be sold for 10 annas each, and are now sold 
for one rupee. Large gongs have increased in price too, but there are no regular rates. 


Gold Leaf Industry. 

This is a very old Burmese iudustry. Its centres are Hemamala or Myetpayat quarter 
and Kem mediae, Rangoon. During the days of the Burmese kings it was a source of great 
income, Myetpayat alone contributing over Rs. 80,000 annually to the royal treasury, by a 
tax of Rs. 7-8-0 on each “ packet" of gold leaf. In return for this the king had the whole 
quarter fenced pff by a wooden palisade from other less fortunate quarters. The price of 
gold has risen a good deal during the la^ twenty years. While it used to cort Rs. 27 to 
Rs. 30 per tical twenty years ago, and Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 ten years ago, it costs from Ra. 35 
to Rs. 50 per tical in 1921. The highest price paid per tical in that year was Rs. 49-8-0. 
Thp rise in price seems to have stopped now. A packet of beaten out gold leaf t flW 
'7S fical of gold. But as it is impossible to beat out properly so small a quantky, the 
least that a saya or Tazathe requires to start with is one and a half ticals. Thn the 
Tazathh hands over to the stretcher (c ^ ao^aosp) who melts the gold and makes a 
stick a quarter of an inch wide one-tenth of an inch thick and 6 inches long. This is heatod 
and put into a stretching machine and the process repeated, until it becomes about 4i feet 
long. It is then beaten and stretched by hand until its length is 12 feet and its width 
60 inches. After this is done the Tazathk cuts it into small pieces aqd places 400 of them 
between 400 sheets of 3' x 3" paper called a strip of gold and a piece of paper 

alternately, and hands the packet over to the beater- This packet the latter places in two 
wrappers of deer-skin, one skin wrapping the packet at right angles to the ofher so that the 
two Cover the packet of gold and paper completely, with two thicknesses of deer-skin on the 
flat sides wh^’e the blows of the hammer will fall and one thickness over the edges. The 
packet thus protected and wrapped he beats with a hammer weighing viss for abont hjdf 
an hour when the pieces of gold spread to mx times their former superficial area. These 
are cut into six small bits and placed in a set of paper (1,200 she^s) c^led 
Befwe this is hammered again about ten more sheets of paper (coaSojgj) are piac^ 
^ each side of the packet and it is replaced in the deer-skin wrappings. It is then 
am^red for two hours. After this the gold leaves are placed in a set of 900 sheet? 0^ 
X 0 pa^ two or two and a half gold leaves each on every leaf of paper according to 
we size of tbp jjold leaves. About 30 sheets of paper are pbtqed qa the 
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ta 4 > and a d^-sku m^afiped roiin<] the packet. The whole is then cohered with 

tw deer'aida vtappers as bekue, but these wrappers are larger than the e^ier ones. 

This set is hammered by a new pair of men for about three hours. After this the gold 
^kes are cut and placed between sheets of a kind of paper called (coosoggi) thus one sheet 
(coon^) one gold leaf and then one sheet (^ccoaSopRn) and put away. When they ju-e 
^ be sold the gold leaves are put on (^sooDfioggi) cut in the size required. This is done 
^ aroin^ call^ preparers ” engaged by the Master in a place fitted with glass windows 
to prevent the gold leaves frona being blown away. 

The prices of the yarious articles used in this industry have risen, as also have the 
wages of stsrtchers, beaters, preparers, etc. One set <900 sheets) of b^xO* paper costing 
fits. 2.5 tea yeaih ago aow costs from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. Stretching charges ten years ago 
mi«B Rs. 1-8^ p« ten deals. Now they have risen to Rs. 3. For hammertag ten packets 
of <aoik^>a maa then getring Rs. 3 now gets Rs. 5. A gold beater getting Rs. 9 for ten 
paeketo of 6* x O' pwmr now gets Rs. 15 for the same number, in 1911 a girl or wonaaa 
Imd to fH’epare (q^j^oop^) 24 sets or saings of 2 inch square gold leaves or 16 sidngt 
of 3 indh square for one rupee- Now she will only prepare half the number for the same 
amount. "Ae first heatii^ or aacfiooSoo^ is as before done free of charge. 

The following comparisons in costs of production, wages, etc., are worthy of note - 

For ten fackets of Gold. 



^4 ticals^ Rs. 3S-8-0 ^ 

at Rs. i-fio per ten ticals 


3econd bestii^f OQOiSO^I ^"nas 4 per packet 
CMMng. 6'^ X fi" ps|>«r egs^cgi, at anna i per packet 
Patting gold on 6 *xy p^r qg) 0061, at annas 4 per packet 
Third beating, q^ooSs, st nq>ee i per packet 
Divide gold leaves in halves, Ogd^V, st annas 4 per packet 
Patting gold leaves on qn«oo36i paper, at anna t persaing 
|psr ''boph *’ <d 99 leaveSL There arc 9 such ‘'books ” in 
each packet q^oqoBl or 90 in 7| ticals (to packets)]. 


'Onneily these charges were not included in calculations by Tazathhs. 
Ahe«t*fia5 tieais <k goM dust is usually obtained from the place where j 
the gold is being beaten and the value of this just about covered the 1 
cost of these 4 items. I 
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ao% 5 s paper 500 
sheets- 

Sbwdaung paper, 
300 sheets. 

Cutting about at 
annas 8 per too 
sheets. 

Miscellaneous ex- 
penses at Rs. 5 
per packet- 


* 8 o 
S 8 o 
too 

so o 0 


369 14 o 


4*7 4 


One set of poo dteets of 6' X 6" paper oo ooSoggl)! costing from Rs. too to Rs. aoo only lasts for 
about 50 to 70 beatings.' This is included 'n the miscelbneous expenses. 

Thh amount of gold leaf in a “ packet is 75 of a tical. By beating out 75 
qf 9, tjcal 9 " stings ” of 99 leaves of gold 3 inches square are obtained as a rule. But what- 
ever the number of gold leaves obtained from beating out 75 of a tical (the results vary from 
gjhoni fi to about 10 " saings that amouot is called a •• packet " or ^cx^Si. The price 
at w&icb ©Jjd leaf is retaUed to the public was Rs- 42-8-0 per ten saings before the war ; 
it is w»w ^ 50 per ten saings, so that a Tazatbe’s (master’s) profits Uien were jqpproximately 
Rs. |qq wi 90 saings oc about Rs. 50 more than he is getting now, thus. 


NiMly suings at Rw gf-^o per ten 
Cost OT production 


Rs. A. F. R». A. r. Rs. A. F. 

... 3l8s 8 e At 50 o o p. tun sgo » o 
... 369 14 o „ ... „ 4S7 4 e 


... iia 10 o gt is o 

Adi value of ‘625 siS 4 • 
gold dust. i I . .■ ■■■w 

Totid ... S 9 o 0 
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There are safas in the gold beating branch of the indostry. The “ »ya ** ^applies the' 
deer-skin wrappings, hammer, and other accessories and superintends the beatings. The' 
wages earned are divided equally between him and his pupils. In addition to this he 
deducts about one anna in the rupee for the use of his properties. The wages, with the 
exception of the cutting of Shwelaung paper which remains the same, and beating of 
6 * X 6" paper which has risen by 50 per cent., have risen by 100 per cent, in 
every other branch of this industry daring the last ten years. In spite of these rises the 
people are not as well off as they were before. The causes to which this may be attributed 
are (i) rise in cost of living ; (2) general slump in trade with consequent lack of work for 
men and women. About 50 per cent, of the wage-earners are in debt. Owing to the 
general slackness in trade most of the Tazathes were unkble to give work to thd varimis 
people connected with this indostry for the last five months of 1921. Things are now 
looking up again. At present there is no combination among the people engaged in this 
industry and there are no unions or guilds. Among the gold beaters however there is a 
certain amount of co-operation. A couple of years ago a Tazathe took proceedings against 
a gold beater for not producing enough gold leaves and he lost the case. The outcome of 
this was that the gold beaters called together a meeting and issued notices to Tazathes 
to the effect that they cannot be held responsible for failing to produce a given quantiQrof 
gold leaf from the gold beaten. 


14. E venturing manufacture. 

Beads, etc., of eveuturine are made almost entirely of ordinary broken glass. The glass 
is chipped into small pieces and is placed in an oven in open crucibles made of small broken 
pieces of earthenware. It is heated for about thirty minutes and then stretched into small 
sticks about ^ the diameter of an ordinary lead pencil. These sticks are broken up again 
to make buttons, beads, or the like, and are placed as before in the oven together with other 
pieces of chipped glass of various colours according to the colour and design that is finally 
wanted. Sometimes small chips of mahujra (chalcedony) are added for colour effect. The 
whole is heated until the chips in each crucible coalesce. Each mass is then moulded into 
the required shape, being taken out of the oven for a few seconds to be moulded and put 
back till it softens again, and so on. When it has assumed its final shape, it is taken out 
and allowed to cool. The beads, or whatever they are, are then polished like precious 
stones on a polishing wheel. 

At present only medallions, beads, buttons, small crosses, and small chuuam (lime), 
boxes, are made. The medallions are mounted in gold rims to hang as a charm on a watch 
chain, or on a chain round a child’s neck ; so are the small crosses. The beads have a hole 
drilled through them (with a diamond drill) after they are cold and hard, and are threaded 
to form necklaces. Some have facets cut on them on the polishing stone, while others are 
polished as spheres ; in fact they can be cut into any shape just as a precious stone can. 
The buttons have a small gold loop attached to them by means of a curved hole drilled 
through. With this loop they are fastened to the garment later on by an ordinary catch. 

By using moulds other articles such as powder boxes,|ink stands and the like could be 
made. 


15. Shoe Making. 

There are four main kinds of Burmese footwear. 

(i) The ‘‘/czWa*,” so called because they were made only in the Peindan quarter of 
Mandalay in Burmese times. I'bey are made of a raw hide sole covered with velvet, with 
Velvet-covered Straps, straps for the toes of good coarse canvas covered with velvet. 

Strips of palm leaf are often stitched between the raw hide.sole and 
the velvet cover to soften the tread. Peindak sandals for the royalty 
were often made in bygone days of a foundatiou of palm leaves 
stitched together (no raw bide sole) to form a sole about ^ of an 
inch thick, covered all over (below as well as above) with velvet 
These gave a still softer tread. 

The price of velvet before the war w'as Rs. i a for five yards 
aod a pair of peindan sandals could bs^made for Rs. i to Rs. T-8-d 
and sold for-Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2, accordiilg to'size and quality. 
Oaring the last four or five years the price of velvet has risen to 
Rs. 19 to t^. 25 for five yards according to quality. So a pair of 
peindan sandals have lately cost *Rs. i-o-o to Rs. 1-12-0 to m^ ke 
and have been sold at Rs. 2 to Rs. '2-4-0. A workman can 
five pairs of peindan sandals a day aod earn Rs. i-i2>o, or if the 
demand, is brisk may sometimes finish six of them in^a day and earn Rs. 2. He makes 
other kinds of shoes and sandals also in their seasons and earns about the same when ,makt 
ing those other kinds. 

Now-a-days the covering is often made of serge, and the cost is about the gg when 
velvet is used. Since the national movement commenced and the coarse reddish yellow 
homespun cotton cloth known as * pi mu' became a symbol of naUooalism ^ pinni* has 
ifften b^n used instead of velvet as a covering for peindan sandals. These coet less to make 
and are sold at cbetqpcr rates. 
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(ii) B»mhaing-ye » (literally « Bombay leather »*) sandals are made of Indian tanned 
leather, with a velvet or serge cover only on the outer side of 
Tc^ ew. the leather toe straps. They are usnally somewhat broader 

^ than peindtn’* Before the war leafhCT was cheap and a pair 

“" 1*1 1 *® “ 1*1 Rs- *-8-0 or less. The present cost of leather 
X. I and velvet has raised the price of these to not less than Rs. 2. 
j The hembaing-ye sandal can be used at any time of year. 

/ Top view of Shedo Slipper. 


Toe straps. 

y 



(ill) The * Shedt (‘ thrust forward ') slipper is made of a tanned leather sole with 
‘ Shedo ’ side view. a velvet toe cap. Different kinds are sold at different 

rates varying from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2*8-0 a pair. 
A man can finish about three pairs a d:^, earning ei^t 
annas per pair, while a woman can finish five pairs in 
two days. 

'iv) Wooden clogs {khon phtnat), are used only in the rains. There are many kinds 

but prices do not differ much, except that those 
Clogs. Toe strap. of which the toe straps are covered with velvet cost 

more. 


English pattern boots and shoes were unknown in Burma before the advent of 
Europeans, but are now frequently used in large up-to-date towns by men (not by women). 

16. Goldsmiths and Silversmiths. 

Most people like to adorn themselves with jewellery and in every town there is at 
least one goldsmith. Many villajes have one. Some goldsmiths (and silversmiths) tour 
round from village to village. 1 he indust ly is not seasonal cr subsidiary, but takes a man’s 
whole tine. The icstmments are mostly obtaimd from Europe. The workshop is usually 
the ground-floor of the goldsmith’s residmce. Scraps and particles of gold fall on the 
ground which is sold at the end of a year to a gold dredger or collector who pays, according 
to the amount of work done in the year, a price rising to Rs. 200 or at times to even Rs. 500. 
The Master Goldsmith usually employs assistants whose wages vary considerably according 
to their skill. The average is about Rs. 2 a day of i r hours from 6 a.ni. to 5 p.m. Wages 
are onty paid for finished articles. The master supplies materials, instruments and other 
requisites and takes a^commission from his assistants. When the demand is brisk the more 
aamstants he has the larger bis turnover and profits. The master himself works also. 
The price of the gold strewn ground is his.alone. Apprentices often earn nothing but their 
board. They take about a year to learn, by which time they acquire moderate skill and can 
earn about a rupee a day. 

Burmese goldsmiths seldom keep ready-made jevellery in stock, but make articles to 
order, for which the charges vary according to the workmanship. The charges for gold 
rings vary from one rup< e for making a plain one to Rs. 30 for one set with diamonds or 
other iprecious stones. A pair of plain gold hargles may c« st from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 to make 
according to size and complexity of design. A pair of bangles set with diamonds or other 
precious stones may cost from Rs. 30 to Rs; 125 to make. Modern European designs are 
now often imitated. The wages for making gold chains, necklaces or watch chains range 
from Rs. 7 to Rs. loo according to size, design, and number of precious stones. 

The number and importance of isilversmiths grew with the spread of civilisation and 
the growth of the desire to possess ornaments, cups and vessels of silver. Their earnings 
varied with their skill. The making of a set of silver cups or bowls weighing from 
10 to 30 ticals cost from eight annas a tical for a simple design to one rupee for an elaborate 
dengn. Similar rates were earned for various designs of trays and other articlw. Few 
silversmiths keep articles in slock, but make to order. Most of the above description 
of the wcwk and earnings of goldsmiths applies to silversmiths. But with the increasing use 
of gold ornaments, instead of silver anklets and ornaments, and the growing use of European 
bowls, instead erf silver howls, the tun ter cf siherm.iths has declined. Goldsi^hs 
sometimes work in silver also but silversmiths cannot work in gold. Silvtrwotk is rougher 
and gold wenrk is tco delicate for sihetsmiths to do successfully. 

&B.C.P.O.«>N«. I, Sapdt of Centum t-y-ipas— 14^. 
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